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PREFACE TO COLLECTED WORKS. 


I HOPE that this Collected Edition of my 
principal works^ besides being convenient to the 
student, will also serve to place the chief object 
of all my literary labours in a clearer light. 
At first sight books on Language, books on 
Mythology, books on Religion, and books on the 
Science of Thought, may seem to have little 
in common, and yet they were all inspired and 
directed by one and the same purpose. During 
the last :^ty years * I believe I have never 
lost sight of the pole-star that guided my 
course from the first, and I hope it will be seen 
hy the attentive reader that I have steered 
throughout towards one beacon with its revolv- 
ing lights. I wanted to show that with the 
new materials placed at our disposal daring 
the present century by the discovedew 'of 
knoient monuments, both arohiteotural and 
literary, by the brilliant decipherment of un- 

’ U M ’b Tronalation of the HitopadeBOi LQipzigj 1844^ 
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known languages and the patient interpreta- 
tion of ainent literatures, whether m Egypt, 
Babylonia,^ India, or Persia, it has become 
possible to discover what may be called his- 
torical evolution, in the earliest history of 
inankmd This could be done and was done 
by mtroducing historical method where for- 
merly we had to be satisfied with mere theories 
or postulates, so that at the present moment 
it may truly be said that what is meant 
by evolution or continuous development has 
now been proved to exist m the historical 
growth of the human mind q[uite as deai'ly as 
in any of the realms of objective nature which 
Barwin chose for the special field of his brilliant 
labours Language, mythology, rehgion, nay 
even philosophy can now be proved to be the 
outcome of a natural growth or development 
rather than of intentional efforts or of indi- 
vidual genius In the early history of man- 
kmd the influence of the many on the few can 
be shown to have balanced, nay, to have out- 
weighed the influence of the few on the many. 
Even the founders of the great religions and 
philosophies of the ancient world have now 
been recognised as the children rather than 
as the makers of their time. The so-eaJled 
Znigeist is no longer an unmeaning name, but 
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a very solid body of historical facts, leaving 
their impress on every succeeding j^eneration. 
There never was a break in the history of the 
human mind. This silent faith which supported 
the great thinkers of the last century, has in 
our time become a reality, and has been con- 
firmed by the best students m nearly every 
branch of historical as well as of physical 
research. We should never forget the almost 
prophetic spirit with which such men as Herder 
in the field of history, and Oken and Lamarck in 
the field of nature, clung to that faith and fore- 
saw the triumphs of the days in which we are 
hving, What impeded their progress was the 
scarcity of materials, while we begin to suffer 
from a superabundance of them. We may be 
surprised when we see philosophers of great 
eminence during that not very distant period 
satisfied with treating language either as 
a divine gift, or as the final outcome of the 
coughing and sneezing, the roaring and sighing 
of human beings, nay of the grunting of oertain 
animals. It is extraordinary that in their zeal 
for orthodoxy these men should have fiirgotten 
the very words of the Old Testament, that 
‘ Whatever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof.* AU such hallucina- 
tions have now become impossible, though their 
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ghost may retum from time to time. After 
the diBco^y of Sanskrit, and of the roots of 
Sanskrit, so carefully collected hy P^lfliini and 
other grammarians, we know as a matter of 
fact, or as a real fact of history, that the bulk 
of words used by Hindus, Persians, Greeks, 
Homans, Teutons, Slaves, and Celts, and by 
ourselves, were derived from radical elements 
consistmg each of a few consonants and vowels, 
and, what is most important, expressive of 
general ideas. What enormous quantities of 
words can be reduced to one germ, what 
enormous distances of tune can be spanned hy 
the Science of Language, and what light has 
been thrown hy that science on the historical 
beginnings of words and thoughts is best seen 
when we watch the complete restoration of the 
broken bridges which once connected such words 
as talent, AtlanUc, oblation, tolerate, levd, and 
nweau with one and the same root TAL, to 
lift, by no means a very primitive root * ; or 
again, when we see how such words as Jlre, jnty, 
pure, to count, deputy, to purge, and to purify, 
had all their life>spring from one and the same 
source What such a discovery means will be 
understood when we remember that every word 
in Sanskrit, one of the richest of the Aryan 
* Betnux of Thwgt^ p. 626 ; No 47, tu, kur, ttd, &(>. 
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languages, has more or less successfully been 
traced back by native giammanan$9to one of 
these roots. The number of them, accoiding 
to Indian authorities, exceeds i,ooo, but can, 
no doubt, be very considerably reduced The 
number of general ideas expressed by them 
amounts to no more than 121 and even that 
number admits of reduction. How far the con- 
sequences of these new discoveries affect eveiy 
part of philosophy, will be seen at once, when 
we remember that no animal has yet been dis- 
covered in the whole world being in possession 
of a language,' meaning by language words that 
were made of roots expressive of general ideas. 
It IS language, thus understood, as built up on 
roots and on general ideas, not on groans or 
sighs or grunts, that has hitherto placed, and 
will place for all time, an impassable barrier 
between ammal and man, and bos opened 
entirely new vistas to the believers in evolution, 
whether in historical or pre-historical times. 

For it must not be forgotten that these roots 
and their derivatives are not mere guesses or 
theories, but hard facts, quite as hard as the 
chipped flints dug out from the gravel beds of 
the river Somme, and deposited by Boucher 
de Perthes in the Library of the Xnstitut de 

^ Setonce of Jltovgh^ jjj, 622, 
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Frants, where I saw the members of the 
vaiious academies shaking their heads at them 
in the year 1 845, and I confess looked incredu- 
lonsly at them myself. It is now generally 
admitted that these flmts, with their clear 
traces of the handiwork of man, were deposited 
m the gravel when the river flowed fifty or 
a hundred feet higher than it does at present. 
Our Aryan roots, however, ore so little chipped, 
that IS, exhibit so few definite signs of human 
workmanship, that they might more truly be 
likened to the stones found on the North 
Downs of Kent by Mr. Harrison which tell us 
nothmg by their shape but that at one time 
they must have been used by human hands. 
Whatever may be the date assigned to these 
stones, and to the flint-maJrers, they must have 
been preceded by a race of root- or word-maJrers, 
unless we suppose that man was in possession 
of reason before he was in possession of lan- 
guage or of words as the exponents of general 
ideas, however primitive and imperfect. Lan- 
guage, we have learnt, was impossible without 
Heason, and so was Eeason, even that small 
amount of it which went towards the choos- 
ing and chipping of flints, without Language, 
When I said that Language and Beason were 
identical, I no doubt expressed myself badly, 
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but no one could have failed to see that what I 
meant was that the two are inseparable, for no 
two things m this world can ever be identical. 
They are as inseparable as the bark and the stem 
of a living tree, as the concave and the convex, 
as the angle and the two lines which enclose it 
They are held together by that intimate rela- 
tion for which Hindu philosophers alone have 
invented a special term, viz. Samavd>ya. 

And if a historical and comparative study 
of language has revealed to ns the true growth 
of the human mind as realised in language, 
from its fossil period onward to the days of 
Shakespeare, it has taught us at the same time 
that this so-called growth or develojiment of 
language was the work of myriads of human 
beings, building up the foundations of the 
temples and palaces in which we ore living and 
moving, and even now building up new coral 
islands of words and thoughts for future genera- 
tions to live on. 

Theories as monstrous as those that were 
held in the last century on the origin and the 
growth of language were held at the same time 
on the origin and growth of mythology. Some 
discovered in it more or less defaced survivals 
of a primeval revelation once granted to the 
whole human race ; others treated it boldly as 
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tbe work of the devil, othere again as the 
invmtion clever priests. We know now 
that the n^hology of our great Aryan ances- 
tors was a natural product, was in fact their 
first balf-poetical aud half-religiouB philosophy, 
m which the causes which they naturally postu- 
lated for the changes of light and darkness, of 
rain and sunslune, spring and winter, and all 
the other stiinng events of nature, were con- 
ceived and named by them as active, as agents, 
as individuals, as persons, nay in the end as 
powerful and superhuman persons or as what 
we call gods. Even before the Aryan Separation 
these beings were called Devas or Bright ones, 
and their names and deeds were handed down 
in different families, clans, and nations, accord- 
ing to the fancies of their poets, and the tastes 
of the crowds that came to listen to them. 

The Aryan nations, though they do not con- 
stitute the whole of mankind, represent a very 
considerable and most mterestmg portion of it, 
Semitic mythology has taught us much the 
same lesson, and we may patiently wait for the 
new light which the study of allophylian folk- 
lore may have in store for us. A more com- 
prehensive study of this mythological lore, 
which, seems to lie as widely scattered about 
as the ffints of our more or less barbarous 
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ancestors, has taught us already, at least one 
impoirtaiit lesson, that after the inythologioal 
stream has once started, the affluents which it 
receives are endless, so that nothing could be 
a greater mistake than to attempt to trace the 
whole body of mythology back to one source, 
to physical causes only. A study of religions 
has taught us the same lesson, that like the 
great rivers they may indeed have one source, 
but that their tributaries are so numerous that 
they often impart an entirely new colonr to 
the original volume of water. It was this con- 
viction that led me to treat of religion under 
its three aspects as physioal, or inspired by the 
aspect of nature, as cmihropologiccd, or founded 
on the nature of man, and ae ^sydhologicalt or 
occupied with the nature of soul and its 
relation to God. 

A wider acquaintance with the less civilised 
races of the present day— for we can know 
little of them before they had entered into the 
first stage of a social and civilised life — has 
us acquainted with folklore often strikingly like 
th^it of the Aryan races, and with religious idef iB 
showing some rude similarities to our own. 

Although we can hardly assume a genealogical 
connection between mythologies belonging to 
nations not held together by any genealogical 
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relationship in language, much may be learnt 
even from^'mere comcidences, if only that man, 
whatever his colour and whatever lus language, 
represents at all tunes and m aJl places one 
and the same divuie thought, however disguised 
and however deformed. 

If what I have written on language has, as 
I may hope, served to spread some new and 
truer light on the origin and growth of lan- 
guage, as the embodiment of human thought, 
it will easily be seen that my contnbutions to 
the Science of M3rthology form but a natural 
continuation of those linguistic studies, showing 
the same natural growth and development, the 
same inevitable and intelligible evolution in the 
growth of myths as m the growth of language. 

All these discovenes and conquests of un- 
known regions would have been impossible 
without the help of such ancient and formerly 
inaccessible documents as the Veda, Avesta, 
the Ealevala, the Book of the Dead, and similar 
works, the very existence of which was unknown 
to the scholars of the last century. Half of my 
own life has been devoted to the uneorthmg 
and the pubhshing of the text and commentary 
of the Big-Yeda and to the organisation and 

^ Big-VedarSanlutft, Wilih the Oommenta^ of BAjmib, 1849 
to 1B73, 
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superintendence of that series of translations 
of the Sacred Books of the East which has 
become the foundation of a new, comparative 
and strictly historical, study of religion 

Religions have shared the fate of languages 
and m3d:hologies. They have been studied his> 
torica^y and in a comparative spirit, and they 
have thus been recognised as the natural out- 
come of the human mind when brought in con- 
tact with nature, and with what is behind this 
phenomenal and perishable nature, the Invisible, 
the Eternal, the Divine. This is true religion, 
because natural religion, based on that touch 
with God through natui'e, which has been and 
will always remain the life-spring of all true 
religion, however much it may have been hidden 
for a time by those who, though human beings 
themselves, claimed for themselves the right to 
assign to their own religion a superhuman or 
miraculous origin. What is natural is divine, 
what is supernatural is human. That all re- 
ligions contain some truth was the expressed 
conviction of St. Augustine, and with our wider 
knowledge we need not be afraid to adopt even 
wider views. There are few heathen temples in 

* Sowed Book! of iihe Boat, 49 rolnmeB, 1S79 to 1898. 

' See jrablislied by the UiuTexdly Anocinitioii, III, 4, 

Ohioago. 
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which we may not ouiselves eilently worship, 
there are>, few prayers m which we may not 
reverently jom No one with any historical tact 
would think of placing the higher religions of 
mankmd, the Jewish, the Buddhist, and the 
Mohammedan, on a level with the religious per- 
formances of the lowest savages, and few would 
Ignore the fundamental difiPerences between the 
elementaiy worship of Yedic Bishis and the 
pure and sublime enthusiasm of the Jewish 
prophets Least of all need Christianity fear 
comparison with any of the other religions 
known to us Even if we see the same doo- 
trines, sometimes uttered even in the very 
same words, by the Apostles and by what people 
call the false prophets of the heathen world, we 
need not grudge them these precious pearls 
When two rehgions say the same thing, it is 
not always the same thmg, hut even if it is, 
should we not rather rejoice and try with all 
our ought to add to what may be called the 
heavenly dowry of the human race, the com" 
mon stock of truth which, as we are told, is 
not far from every one of us, if only we feel 
after it and find it^ 

Even Philosophy is not excluded from the 
universal evolution of human thought as dis- 
covered in the history of language and mytho- 
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logy and religion Philosophy also, particularly 
in ancient times, is not so much the wo* k of a few 
individual thinkers, as the outcome of unnum- 
bered thoughts handed down from generation 
to generation as embodied in words, and at last 
reduced to a more or less systematic form by 
those who could best command the sympathy 
of theur fellow-thinkers. The crown on the 
head of Plato shines with thousands of jewels 
which were not of his own finding or making, 
but had been dug up and even cut and set by 
honest toilers whose names are not recorded in 
the book of history, but whose thoughts will 
for ever irradiate the mind of all who yearn for 
light and truth. 

Whoever has followed the forward march of 
these discoveries during the present century 
will understand what I mean by saying that 
the whole history of the world has been changed 
by them, that not only have ever so many base- 
less fabrics been swept away, but the study of 
man or of mankind has assumed a new mean- 
ing and a new dignity. That language, such 
as we know it in its various forms all over tha 
world, has been pinved to be the work of man, 
does not detract from, it only adds to the 
dignity of language, for the Logos which has 
bean discovered as both hidden and revealed Iia 

b 
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speech, has been recognised as being in yeiy 
truth tha^ divine Logos which the Greek mind 
had postulated as in the beginning, which 
early Christianity had accepted, and which 
the mediaeval schoolmen had recognised in the 
Unvoersalia ante re/m, as the eternal thoughts 
without which there could have been no divine 
words and works, no divine creation. These 
Ufmersalna were not, as some philosophers sup- 
posed, made by us by means of abstraction and 
generalisation, as httle as we made the nuggets 
of gold which have been lying for countless ages 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Mythology also, though it is no longer looked 
upon as the work of mspired sages or astute 
piiests, has lost none of its interest. Nay, it 
holds a higher rank, smce it has been recognised 
as a well-meant though inadequately expressed 
view of the world fashioned by thousands of 
early poets and thmkers, nay as the first 
attempt at a solution of the miigmas of that 
marv^ous nature which surrounds uS on all 
sides, and supports us without and within. 

And even Beligion, when looked upon not 
as supernatural, but as thoroughly natural to 
man, has assumed a new meanmg and a higher 
dignity when studied as an mtegral part of 
that historical evolution which has made man 
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what lie IS, and what from the very first he 
was meant to be Is it no comfort to know 
that at no time and in no part of the world, 
has God left Himself without a witness, that 
the hand of God was nowhere beyond the reach 
of the outstretched hands of babes and suck- 
lings ; nay, that it was from those rude utter- 
ances out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, 
that is, of savages and barbarians, that has 
been perfected in time the true praise of God? 
To have looked for growth and evolution in 
history as well as in nature is no blame, and it 
has proved no loss to the present or to the lost 
century; and if the veil has as yet been but 
little -withdrawn from the Holy of Holies, those 
who come after us will have learnt at least this 
one lesson, that this lifting of the veil which 
.was supposed to be the privilege of priests, is nu 
longer considered as a sacrilege, if attempted 
by any honest seekers after truth. 

There is still much work to be done, much 
rubbish to be carted away. It is difficult to 
see what purpose could have been served by 
the many words fashioned by man, by the 
many gods created by man, by the many 
and dissonant characters ascribed by man 
to God. But we can learn lessons even from 
rubbishy if only we recognise in it honeet} 

b s 
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though unsuccessful attempts in the search 
after truth. 

The foliage of one season becomes the rubbish 
of the next, but it has served its purpose. It 
may be that it is good for us to have to begin 
with carting away the accumulated rubbish of 
former years and centuries, as it is good for 
the mmer to harden his muscles in breaking 
stones and patiently workmg his shaft and his 
levels before he can reach the nuggets that are 
WBitmg for him. Nor should we allow ourselves 
to he discouraged by the thought that much of 
what we now consider as pure gold and true 
fact, may turn out different from what we 
hoped for, may turn out only new rubbish 
added to the accumulated inbbish of former 
ages. All this we must be prepared for, but if 
in the end we can only point to a few of ouw 
thoughts that have become current and have 
replaced the debased comage of the past, we 
ought to he satisfied. Evolution was slow, and 
BO is the study of evolution. The shelves of 
every hbrary teach us humility, and leave us 
with the sad convictions that a hundred years 
hence, or even sooner, nearly all our wotk, 
whether scattered or collected, will have been 
forgotten and superseded by better work. Still 
nothing is ever quite lost, and even the labour 
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spent in digging for a vein of gold in a wrong 
direction, is not labour spent in vaiUj'^if it saves 
trouble to those who come after us With that 
sense of a common purpose m the work of all 
seekers after truth we need not lose heart, 
however keenly we may feel the imperfection of 
our own work, the little we have done corn- 
pared with what we might have done. Our 
very mistakes may become useful warnings, 
and our failures may prepare the triumphs of 
those who march forward in our footsteps. 

F. MAX MtJliLER. 


OzFOBD, Fshruary zB^B. 
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When I had delivered my first course of Gifford 
Lectures in the University of Qlaago'W, I was asked by 
my fi lends to publish them exactly as I had deliveied 
theuij and not to delay their pubhcation by trying to 
make them more complete 1 have followed tbeir 
advicCj and I now present these lectuies to the public 
at large, if not exactly as I delivered them, at least as 
I had prepared them for delivery. 1 was under the 
impression that, according to Lord Gifford^a Will, 
each course was to consist of not less than twenty 
lectui'es. I therefore allowed myself that number 
for my mtroductory couise, and I confess I found 
even that number baiely sufficient for what I had 
chosen as my subject, namely, 

(1) The defimMon of Natural NehgioTh, 

(3) The proper method of ^ta treatment^ and 
(3) The materialB ava'ilahle for its study 
In order to discuss these prelimmary questions 
with any approach to systematic completeness, 1 
could not avoid touching on subjects which 1 had 
cliscassed in some of my former publications, such as 
‘ The Science of Language/ ‘ The Science of Thought,’ 
and ‘ The Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Beligion.’ I might have left out what to some 
of my readers will seem to be mere repetition, 
but I could not have done so without spoiling 
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the whole plan of my lectures Nor would it have 
seemed respectful either to my audience or to iny 
Clitics if, m reiterating some of my stotementa and 
opinions, I had not endeavouied, to the best of my 
power, to vindicate their truth and to answer any 
l/07id jvdA objections which have been raised against 
them during the last years. 

No one can be more consdous than myself of tlie 
magmtude of the task with which the University of 
Glasgow has entinisted me, and of my own inadequate- 
ness to perform it as it ought to bo performed This 
hist course of lectuies is but a small contiibution 
towards an immense subject, and it is such as fiom the 
nature of my own special studies I felt best qualified 
to give. Sut the subject admits of very difihrent 
treatments; and in nothing has Lord Gifford shown 
himself more judicious than in founding not one, 
but several lectureships in Natural Eeligion, so that 
inquiries which were so near his heart might not 
suffer from one-sided ti*eatment. 1 look forward 
to the lectures of my learned colleagues at Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, not only for in- 
struction, hut also for correction; though on some 
points, I may hope, for confirmation also of my own 
views on a subject which has been confided to our 
united care, and which more than any other requires 
for its safety a multitude of counsellors. 

F. B£AX MULLER. 


OzroBD, 20, 1889. 



Extmagts from the Trust Dispositioit and Set- 
TLEMRNT of the late Abam Oifford, someUme 
one of the Senators of the^ College of Justice, 
Scotland, dated 218^ Auguet, 1885, 

I ADAM GIFFOBD, aometime one of tlie Senatora of tKe 
9 College of Juatice, Scotland, now residing at Qranton 
House, near Edinliurgh, being desirous to revise, coiiaolidate, 
alter, and amend my trust- settl emeu ta and teatanieiitary 
writings, and having fully and matuiely considered my means 
and estate, and the ciiaumstances in wluch 1 am placed, and 
the just claims and expectations of iny son and relatives, and 
the modes in which my surplus funds may be most usefully 
and henehcially expended, and consideitng myself boimd to 
apply paii; of my means in advancing the public welfare and 
the cause of tin-th, do hereby make my Tinat-deed and latter 
Will and Tehtament — that is to aay, I give my body to the 
earth aa it was before, iii order that the enduring bloeks and 
mateiials thereof may be employed in new combiiiatioua ; and 
I give my soul to God, in Whom and with Whom it always 
was, to be in Him and with Him for ever in closer and more 
conacious union ; and with regard to my earthly means and 
estate, I do heiehy, give, grant, di'^pone, convey, and make 
oyer and leave and bequeaOi All and Whole my whole means 
and estate, heiitable snd moveable, real and personal, of every 
description, now belonging to, or that shall belong to me at 
the tune of my death, with dl writs and vouohers thereof| 
to tind m favour of Herbert James Gifford, my son ; John 
Gifford, Esquire, my brother , WaUer Alexander Baleigh, 
my nephew, presently residing in London; Adam West 
Gifford, W S , my nephew , Andrew Scott, C, A., in Edin^ 
bnrgh, husband of my niece , and Thomas Baleigb, Esquire, 
bamster-at-law, London, and the survivors and survivor of 
them accepting, and the heirs of the laat survivor, and to 
such other person or persons as I may name, or as may be 
assumed or appomted by competent authcuityt a majority 
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being always a quoium, as trustees for the ends, uses, and 
j)ui poses aftei mentioned, but in tiust only fo^the purposes 
toll owing (Here follow the first ten pin-poses) And I de- 
dal e the preceding ten pui poses of this trust to ho pieferable, 
and I direct that these ten pui poses be fulfilled m the fiist 
jdace befoie any olheis, and befoie any residue of my estate, 
or any part thereof, is disposed of, and before any residue is 
a&cei tamed or struck, declaring that it is only what may 
remain of my means and estate after the said ten piirpoaes 
aie fulfilled that I call herein the ‘residue' of my estate, and Dofini- 
out of which I diiect the lectureships afteinientioiitd to be ^ 

founded and endowed And in regaul that, in so far as T can * 
at pieseiit see or anticipate, there will be a laige ‘residue^ of 
my means and e«^tate in the sense in wliicli I have ahoie 
explained the woid, being that whnh lemains alter fullilling 
the abo\e ten pin poses, and bcdiig ot ojiimou that I am bound 
if theie is a ‘lesiduo' as so cxplaui(*d, to employ it, or pait 
of it, for the good of my fellow-men, and having considered 
hosy T may best do po, I direct the ‘residue* to he disposed of 
as follows — I having been foi many ycai s deeply and fimly 
convinced that the true knowledge of God, that is, of the 
liemg, Nature, and Altiibutes of the Infinite, of the All, of the 
hhrst and the Only Oause, that is, the One* and Only Hubstmicc 
and Being, and the ti ue and felt knoiv ledge (not mere nominal 
knowledge) of iho illations of man and of tlio umverse to 
Him, and of the tme foundations of all ethics or morals, 
being, I say, convinced that tins knowledge, when leally felt 
and acted on, is the means of man's highest wellbeing, and 
the secuiity of his upward progress, I have resolved, from the 
‘residue' of my estato as afoiepaid, to instiiuio and found, 
in connection, if possible, with the Scottish XJntversitiep, 
lecturef-hipa oi classes for the piomntion of the study of said 
subjects, and for the teaching and diffusion of sound views 
regmding them, among the whole population of Scotland. 

Therefore, I direct and appoint my said trustees from the 
‘ residue ' of my said estate, after fulfilling the said ten prefet - 
able pin poses, to pay the following sums, or to apsign and 
make over property of that value to the following bodies in 
tiust — F^Tbt, To the Senatus Acadcmicua of the tlnivei>ity 
of Edinburgh, and failing them, by deoliuatuie or otheiwi^e# 
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£ 3 i;,Qooto^ Dean and Faculty of Advocates of tlie College of 
Edinburgh Justice of ScRtlondj tbe sum of £25,000 SscQV^, To tbe 
Univer- Senatiu Academicus of the University of Q-lasgow, and fail- 
ing them, hy declinature or otherwise, to the Faculty of 
f Physicians and Burgeons of Glasgow, the sum of £20,000 

Univep?°'^ Senatua Academicus of the University of 

Biiy Aberdeen, whom faibng, by declinature oi otherwise, to the 
£20,000 to of Advocates of Aberdeen, tbe sum of £20,000. 

Aberdaen And Fourth, to the Senatus Academicus of the University of 
Umver'i Andrews, whom failing, by dechuatuie or otbeiwise, to 
the Physicians and Suigeons of St Andrews, and of the 
£iS,ood district twelve miles round it, the sum of £ig,ooo sterling, 
AtidSwB *^nionnting the said four sums in all to the sum of £80,000 
TJniver- sterling, hut said bequests ore made, and said sums are to 
Bity he paid in trust only for the follo\ung pui-pose, tliat is to say, 
for the puipose of estabhshiug in each of the four cities of 
To found Edinbui gh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St Andrews, a Lectui e- 
^wr of aiiip or Popular Cbair for 'Promoting, Advancing, Teaching, 
Tb^otfV and Diffusing the study of Natuial Theology,* in the widest 
reuse of that term, in other words, ‘ The Knowledge of God, 
tbe Infinite, tbe AJl, the Fust and Only Cause, the One and 
the Sole Substance, tbe Sole Being, the Sole Eeality, and the 
Sole Existence, the Knowledge of His Natuie and Attributes 
the Knowledge of the Belations winch men and the whole 
universe hear to Him, the Knowledge of tbe Natuie and 
Foundation of Ethics or Moiala, and of all Obligations and 
Duties theuce arising ’ Tbe Senatus Academicus in each of 
the four Universities, or the bodies subsliiuted to them re^ 
rpectively, si i all he tbe putrons of the several lectureships, and 
the administratois of the said respective endowments, and of 
the affairs of each lectureship lu each city* 1 call them fur 
shortness simply the 'patrons/ Now I leave all the details 
and arrangements of each lecturcslup in the hands and in tile 
discretion of the ' patrons ' respectively, who shall have full 
power from time to time to adjust and regulate the same in 
conformity as closely as possible to the following brief pim- 
ciples and diiections which shall he binding on each and all 
of the ' patrons ' as far as practicable and possible* I only 
Opaditioiu, indicate leading principles. Fvrst^ The endowment or canitul 
fund of each le^uresbip shall be pi cserved entire^ and bo 
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inve«<te^ secuiely upon oi :n tlie pmcliase of lands oi lieiitogcs Capita! 
which aie likely to continue of the same or inciease 

111 value, 01 in such other way as Statute may permit, 
nieiely the annual pioceeds oi interest shall be cx[)ended in 
maintaining the respective lecturc*&hips Secondt The p,itron«i 
‘patrons' may delay the insiitutioii of the leciuiesliips, and may dehy 
may from time to time inteimit the appointment of hctniers^^'*^*^*i* 
and the delivery of lectures for one or more years for tlie 
jjurpose of accumulating the income or eiilaiging capital 
Tlvird, The lecturcis shall be aiipointcd from t-ine to time h<cfcuroi» 
each for apeiiod of only two yoais and no longei, but 
same lecturer may bo reappointed for other two periods of 
two ycais each, piovided that no one person shall hold the'^ 
oflice of lectuiei in the same city for more than six yoaiR in 
all, it being dcsiiable that the subject he promoted and illua- 
tiated by ditleient minds I’lie lectuiei s appointt d Quallfira* 

shall be subjected to no test of any Ivuid, and shall not bt* tion» ei 
lequired to take any oath, or to emit or subscribo any 
deolaiation of belief, or to make any promue of any kind 
they may be of any donomiuatum whatf‘vcr, or of no do- 
nomination at all (and many earnest and high-nunded men 
profei to belong to no ecclesiastical denomination) , they may 
be of any religion or way of thinking, or, as is tometimos 
said, they may bo of no lehgion, or they may he so called 
sceptics or agnostics or freethinkei s, provided only that the 
‘patrons* will use diligonco to secure that they bo able 
revel ent men, true thinkers, since ro lovers of and oauieat 
inquirers after truth Fifths I wish Iho lecturers to treat Swhieot to 
their subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest of all 
possible sciences, indeed, in one sense, the only science, that 
of Infinite l^eiiig, without leference to or reliance upon any ^ ' 

supposed special exceptional ot so-called miiuculous revela- 
tion. I wish it considoied just as astronomy or chemistry 
IS. I have intentionally indicated, in deecrlhing the subject 
of the lectures, the general aspect which personally I would 
expect the lecturers to bear, but the lectureis shall be under 
no restraint whatever m their treatment of their theme ; 
for examide, they may freely discuss (and it may be well to 
do so) all questions about man's conceptions of God or the 
Infinite, their origin, nature, and truth, whether he can 
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have any BUcli conceptionSj wlietlier Qod i? under any or 
what limitatiQpiBj and bo on, as I am persuaded that nothing 
but good oan result fnim free disousBion Sixths The lectiirea 
ehall be public and popular, that ib, open not only to 
studeutB of the TTniyeraities, but to the whole community 
without matriculation, as I think that the subject should he 
studied and known by all whether leceiying XJniyersity 
instruction or not I think such knowledge, if real, lies at 
the loot of all wellbeing I suggest that the fee should he 
as small as is consistent with the due management of the 
leotuieships, and the due appreciation of the lectures Be- 
sides a general and populciT audience, I advise that the 
lecturers also have a special class of students conducted in 
the usual way, and instructed by examination aud tliesis, 
written and oral SB^mth, As to the number of the lectures, 
much must be left to the discretion of the lecturer, 1 should 
think the subject cannot be treated even in abstract lu less 
than twenty lectures, and they may be many times that 
number Eighth^ The ^patrons’ if and when they see ht 
may make grants from the fiee income of the endowments 
for or towaids the publication in a cheap ioim of any of the 
lectuxeS) or any port thereof, or abstracts thereof, which they 
may think likely to be useful Ninths The ‘ patrons * re- 
spectively shall all annually submit thiir accounts to some 
one chartered accountant in Edinbuigb, to be named from 
time to time by the Lord Ordinary on the Bills, whom failing, 
to the Accountant of the Court of Session, who shall pre- 
pare and certify a short ahsti-act of the accounts and myest- 
meilts, to he recoided in the Books of Council and Session, 
or elsewhere, for preservation And nay desire and hope is 
that these lectureships aud lectures may promote and 
advance among all olasses of the community the true know* 
ledge of Him Who is, and there is none and nothing besides 
Him, in Whom we live and move and have our being, and in 
Whom all things consist, aud of man's real relationship to 
Him Whom truly to know is life everlasting If the residue 
of my estate, m the sense before defined, should turn out in* 
aufiioient to pay the whole sums above provided for the Ibur 
lectureships (of which abort coming, however, I trost there 
is no danger), then each lectureship shsU sufier a proper* 
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tional diminution , and if, on the otliei hand, tl ei e is any 
surplus over and above the said sum of ^ 8 o opo steilmg, it If snipluq 
shall belong one half to my son, tho said Ileiboit James 
Giftord, in lifeient, and to his issue other than the heirs of 
entail in fee, whom tailing to iny unman icd nieces equally 
in fee , and the oth( r half shall belong equally among my One half 
unman* ed nieces And 1 1 evoke all settlements and codicils J 
previous to the date hereof if this reieivcs effect, piovidnig {iferua'” 
that any payments made to legatees dining my life shall he 
accounted as jwit payment of their provisions And I con- h,,if to 
pent to rcgifatr<ition heieof for preservation, and 1 dispense immanicil 
nith delivery thereof — In witness wheieof, these pie^eiits, iuoloh 
wiitten on this and the six preceding pages by the said Testmg 
Adam West Gifford, in so far as not wiitten and filled lu by Clause* 
my own hand, aie, with the marginal notes on pages fom and 
live (and the woid ‘ secluding' on the tdevenih line iiom tt»p 
of page third, being wiition on an eiasure), subsciibed by mo 
at Qranton House, Pldinburgli, tins twenfy-firht day of 
August Eighteen hundred and eighty-five years, before the^e 
witnesses, James Fouhs, Doctor of Medicine, i raiding m 
Henot How, Edinburgh, and John C^nmpbell, cab driver* 
residing at No. 5 Maokonzio Place, Edinburgh 

An* Giffobi>« 


James Fouhs, M.D , Horiot How, 
Edinburgh, witmas, 

John Campbell, cab driver, $ 
Mackenzie Place, wUnesSt 
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laOTUEE L 

L ord GIFFOBD’S munificent endowment of a 
Lectureship of Natwral Theology, to which I 
have had the undeserved honoui of being elected by 
the Senate of this ancient and illuBtiious UniverBityi 
InuBt be reckoned among the signs of the timeS; pieg-* 
nant with meaning 

This lectureship, with three others in the Umver- 
Bities of Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, was 
founded, as you know, by the late Lord Giffoi-d, a 
Sootch lawyer, who by ability, hard work, and self-^ 
demal had amassed a large fortune, and attained the 
dignified position of a seat on the Bench. 

I have' not been able to gather from his Mends 
much information about his personal charaetei' and 
the private oircumatanoea of bis life. Nor do they 
all agree in the estimate they formed of him. Some 
represented him to me as a keen, hardworking, and 
judicious man, engrossed by his professional work, 
yet 'C^ith a yearning for quietness, for some houre 
of idleness that should allow him to meditate on 
the great problems of life, those ancient problems 
which the practical man may wave away from 

B 
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year to year, but -wbicli knock at our door louder 
and louder as we grow old, and will not allow them- 
selves to be turned into the stieet, like beggars and 
vagabonds We all know the prachcal man of the 
world, who tells us that he has no time to listen to 
these inward questionmgSj that he is satisfied with 
what the Church teaches or with what men wiser than 
himself have settled for him, that he has tried to do 
hiB duty to hia neighbouis, and that he trusts to 
God’s mercy for all the rest. Men like to entrench 
themselves m then little castles, to keep their bridges 
drawn and their portculhs ready to fall on any un- 
welcome guests Or, to q^uote the words of my friend, 
Matthew Arnold,— 

■I knepv the maaa of men oonceal’d 
Their thoughta, for fear thal^ if reveal'd, 

They would by oUier men he met 

With blank Indlfferenoei, or with blame ropiov'd 

I knew they lived and mov'd 

Tnok'd m dieguiaesi, alien to the reat 

Of men, and alien to themselveEi.' 

But this was not the impression which Lord Gifford 
left on the mind of those who know him best Some 
of hiB relations and a few of his more intimate friends 
seem to have been startled at times by the fervour 
and earnestness with which he spoke to them on re- 
ligious and philosophical topics Even when he was 
in full practice as a lawyer, the first thing he did, 1 
am told, when he returned fiom the Parliament House 
on Saturdays, was to lock the door of his library, and 
devote himself to his own favourite authors, never 
looking at a professional book or paper till it was 
necessary to begin work on Monday. He had a sepa- 
rate s^t of books altogethei m his bedroom, amongst 
which he spent every moment of his spare time durmg 
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aeasioiij and probably almost bis whole vao^on. He was 
devoted to Plato as well as to Spinoza, and read philo- 
sophy both ancient and modem in all directions, as well 
as poetiy and the best current literature of the day 
But the world at lajge knew him chiefly as a sue* 
cessful lawyer, as a man always ready to help m any 
useful and charitable work, and satisfied to accept the 
traditional forms of public worship, as a neccssaiy 
tribute which every member of a religious as well as 
of a pohtical community must pay for the mainten-* 
anee of order, peace, and chanty. During the lost 
seven years of his life, when confined to the sick-room 
by creeping paialysia, his mind, always active, blight, 
and serene, became moie and moie absorbed in the 
study of the various systems of philosophy and reli- 
gion, both Christian and non-Christian, and he made 
no secret to his own relatives of hia having been leil 
by these studies to surrender sorno of the opinions 
which they and he himself had been brought up to 
consider as essential to Christianity. There can be 
no doubt that he dehbeiately rejected all miracIoH, 
whether as a judge, on account of want of evidence, 
or as a CbristiEin, because they seemed to him in open 
conflict with the exalted spirit of Chi’ist's own tcacli- 
]ng Yet he remained always a truly devout Christian , 
trusting more in the great miracle of ChristV life and 
teaching on earth than in the small miracles ascribed 
to him by many of his followers. Some of his lectures 
and manuscript notes are still in existence, and may 
possibly some day be published \ and throw light on 
the gradual development of his religious opinions. 

» One volume htu boen privately publiahod, lecture Miind on 
vwiQVS ocmiona hy Adam Qifitrftf ISBfl, 

B a 
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After hi6 iloTation to the Bench gave him com- 
parative leiauiej he lectured fiom tune to time on 
aeathetic, literary, philosophical Buhjects , hut he never 
seems to have given offence, and those who knew 
him, little suspected this hard-working lawyer of 
having his whole soul engrossed by Spinoza's Ethics 
or the metaphysics of ^ehgion 

And yet when his Will was opened, the one thing 
which that excellent man, after makmg ample provi- 
sion for his family, had evidently had most at heait, 
was to help the world to a clearer insight into the 
gieat problems of life than he himself in his busy 
caieer had been allowed to gam, to spread more 
correct and more enhghtened views on the origin, the 
histonoal growth, and the true purpose of religion, 
and thus to help in the future towards an honest 
understanding between those who now stand opposed 
to each other, the believers and unbehevers, as they 
aie caLledj nnawai^Q that as we all see through a 
glass darkly, we can only apeak thiough our words 
faintly, and not always, Ughtly 

Allow me to quote some extracts fiom this remark- 
able WiU — 

' /, Adam Ghffordi sometvme one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice, Scotland, * . , having fully 
and matwrd^ considered my means and estaie ^ « . 
and the just clavmB and expectations of my son and 
relations . . and considering mysdf bound to apply 
part of my means in advancing the public wdfa/ire 
and the cause of truth, do h&i'eby make my Trust- 
deed a/thd latter Will and Testament, that ^s to 
I give my body to the earth as it was before, in order 
that the enckunng blocks and materials thereof may 
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he employed vn new combt/nationa j I give my 
eovl to God, Whom and with Whom ^t always waSt 
to be vn Him and mth Him for ever in closer and 
more conscious union ’ 

When Lord Gifford proceeds to declare that, after 
having provided for his lelatives, ho feels himself 
bound to employ what is over and above, for tho 
good of his fellow men, he says, — 

' J, having been for many years deeply and firmly 
convinced that the true knowledge of Ood, that is, of 
the Being, Nature, and Attributes of the Infinite, of 
the All, of the First and only Cause, that is, the One 
and Only Substance and Being, and the true ami 
fdt Tmowledge {not merehj nominal knowledge) of the 
relations of man and of the universe to Htm, and of 
the ti^e foundations of all ethics and morals^ — being, 
I say, convinced that this knowledge, when really felt 
and acted, on, is the means of man's highest well-being, 
and the security of his upward progress, I hive rs- 
solved . 4 . to institute and found . . , lectureships or 
classes for tJw promotion of the study of said sub- 
jects, a^ for the teaching and diffusion of sound 
views regarding them, among the whole population 
of Scdlamd' 

In a later paragraph of his Will, he defines more 
fully what he understands by Natural Theology and 
by sound views, and what subjects ho wishes paxticu* 
larly to be taught 

^Natural Theology^ he says, Hn the widest sense 
of thxt ie^m, is the Knowledge of Qod^ the Infimte, 
the All, the First and Only Cause, the One and the 
Sole Substance, the Sole Being, the Sole Reality, 
and the Sole Existence, the Knowledge of His JVo* 
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ture a/nd AUnlutea^ the Kmov^ledge of the "Relatiom 
vJmh men and the whole umverse bear to Hvm^ 
the Knowledge of the Natwre a/nd Foundation of 
Ethics a/nd Morals^ and of all Ohligationa and 
Duties hence amsmg* 

If Lord Oifibrd had said no more fhan this in his 
Willj we might have thought that he had been in- 
fluenced by the high and noblcj yet not very un- 
commonj motives of a man who wishes to see his 
own peculiar views of religion peipetuated for tho 
beneflt of mankind He would have ranked among 
the pious founders and benefactors of this country, 
by the aide of Chichele, Wolsey, Henry the Eighth, 
and other patrons of the Church in former ages. 
But no , and here we see the wisdom and laige- 
mindedneaa of Lord Qiflbid. 

‘ The lecturers' he says, ‘ shall he subjected to no 
test of any hind^ and shall not be required to take 
any oathj or to em%t or subscribe any decla/ration of 
belief or to make any promise of any kind^ they 
may be of a/ny denomination whatever, or of no 
denomination at all (and ma/ny earnest and Mgh^ 
nwnded men prefer to belong to no ecclesiastical 
denomination) , they may be of any religion or way 
of thvnlang, or, as is sometimes said, they may be 
of no religion^ or they may be so-called sceptics or 
agnostics or freethinkers^ provided only that the 
patrons"" will use diligence to secure that they be 
able, reverent men, true thinkers, sincere loiers of 
and earnest in^irers after ti'uth' 

And further— 

wish the lecturers to treat their subject as a 
stnctly natural science^ the greatest of all poseihle 
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sciences, %nideBd^ 0710 ^enae^ the only ec%cnce^ that of 
Injumte Bemg^ 'imthout ref eft ence to or reliance upon 
any supposed exceptwTial and so-called rmrac*tjlovje 
revelation. I wish it consfidefi^ed just as astronon\y 
or chefrmstry m I have vrdenUonally indicated, in 
describing the subject of the lectures, the general 
aspect which personally I would enpett the lectures 
to bears but the lecturers shall be under no restraint 
whatever in their treatment of their theme, for 
example, they may freely discuss — (and it may be well 
to do so) — all questions about mans conceptions of 
Ood or the Infinite, their origin, nature, and truth, 
whether he cam have any mch convepiiom, whether 
Ood IB vmder amy or what ImUtations, and so on, 
as I am persuaded that nothing hut good can rei^uU 
from free discussion! 

You -will now understand why I call the foundation 
of these Lectureships a sign, and a veiy important sign, 
of the times Our nineteenth century, which will 
soon have passed away, has been described as a cen-* 
tury of progress and enlightenment in all branches of 
human knowledge, in science, in scholarship, in philo- 
sophy, and in art In religion alone it is said that 
we have remained stationary. While everything else 
has been unproved, while new discoveries have been 
made which have changed the whole face of the 
earth, while our philosophy, our laws, even our 
morality, hear the impress of the nineteenth century, 
nay, of all the nineteen centuries which have pasa^ 
over them since the beginning of our era, it is said, 
and not vrtthout a certain kind of pride, that our 
religion has remained unchanged, at least in all its 
essential elements« 
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Whethei this is really so, depends on the meaning 
which we aftach to the essential elements of rehgioni 
and m religion, more than in an3’thmg else, essential 
elements are but too often treated as non-essential, 
and, what is worse, non-essential as essential The his- 
torian would have no great difficulty in showing that 
the Christianity of the Council of Nicaea is not m all 
essential points exactly the same as the Christianity 
of the Sermon of the Mount, and that the reformers 
of the sixteenth century at all events did not consider 
the Christianity of FapEil Rome essentially the same 
as that of the Council of Nicaea. There has been 
change, whether we call it growth or decay, during 
the nineteen centuries that Christ's religion has 
swayed the destinies of the woild Yet the fact 
remains, that while in all other spheres of human 
thought, what is new is welcomed, anything new in 
rehgion is generally frowned upon Nay, even when 
we seem to see healthy growth and natural progress 
in religion, it generally assumes the form of retro- 
gression, of a return to the original intentions of the 
foundei of a religion, of a restoration or reform, in 
the etymological sense of that word, that is, of a 
going back to the original form. 

Why should that be so 1 Why should there be pro- 
gress in everything else, only not in religion? The 
usual answer that religion rests on a divine and 
miraculous revelation, and therefore cannot be im- 
proved, IS neither true nor honest. And to use such 
an argument in this place would be disloyal to the 
memory of the Founder of this lectureship, who wished 
religion to be treated * without reference to or reliance 
upon any supposed exceptional and so-QallGd miraou- 
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lous rerelation.’ But those 'who use that sxgument 
seem Teslly to forget that they are contradicting them- 
selves They hold the Old as well as the New 
Testament to have been divinely revealed, and yet 
they would not deny that the New Testament repre- 
sents a decided progress as compared with the Old. 
Through the whole of the Gospels there seoms to 
sound that one deep note, ‘Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time — But I say unto you ’ 
Nay, we might go further We know that some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity wmu in the 
eyes of the Jews irreligious. The idea of a divine 
sonship was not only new to the Jews, it was blas- 
phemy m their eyes, and wortliy of dea&, And yet 
that very idea has become the comer-stono of a new 
religion, which new leligion calls itself not the de- 
struction, but the fulfilment of the old. 

There is nothing in the idea of revelation that 
excludes progress, for whatever definiiaon of revelation 
we may adopt, it always represents a communication 
between the Divme on one side and the Human on 
the other. Let us grant that the divine element 
in revelatioii, that is, whatever of truth &ere is in 
revelation, is immutable, yet the human element, the 
recipient, must always be liable to the accidents and 
infirmities of human nature. That human element can 
never be eliminated in any religion, certainly not in 
our own, unless we claim infallilfility not only for the 
founder of onr rehgion and his disciples, hut for thei:i^ 
disciples also, and for a whole suoeession of the suc- 
cessors and vicars of Christ. To ignore that human 
element in all teligione is like ignoring the eye as the 
reo^ent and determinant of the colours of light. Wa 
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know more^of the sun than our forefathers, though 
the same sun shone on them which shines on us , and 
if astronomy has benehtted by its telescopes, which 
haye stiengthened the powers of the human eye, 
theology also ought not to despise whatever can 
strengthen the far sightedness of human reason in its 
endeavours to gam a truer and purer idea of the 
Divine A veil will always remain No astronomer 
ventures to look at the sun without darkening his 
lens, and man will have to look at what is beyond 
thiough a glass darkly But as in every other pur- 
suit, so in religion also, we want less and less of 
darkness, more and more of Ugbt ; we want^ call it 
life, or growth, or development, or pi ogress; we do 
not want mere rest, mere stagnation, mere death 

Now, I say once more, the foundation of this 
lectureship of Natuial Theology seems to me a sign 
of the times, piegnant with meaning. Lord Gifford, 
intelhgent observer of the world as he was, must 
have been struck with the immense advances which 
all other sciences had been makmg duiing his life^ 
time, and the moreasing benefits which they had 
conferred on society at large. And so he says m the 
olearest words 

‘T wish Naiv/jral Theology to^ he treated hy my 
lectv/rere as astronomy or chermstry as a strictly 
natwal science, the grea^test of all possible sdenoee, 
indeed, m one sense^ the only science' 

What does that mean 1 It seems to me to mean 
that this observant and clear-headed Scotch lawyer, 
though he could foUow the progress of human kuow^ 
ledge from a distBuce only, had convinced himself 
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that theology ehoald not stand aloof fsom the on> 
Trard stream of baman knowledge, that it ehonld 
not be treated acooiding to rules of eiddence and 
piinciples of criticism different from those to which 
all other sciences, and more particularly his own 
smence, the Science of Law, owed their strength, 
their life, and their vigorous growth, but that it 
should take its place as a science among sciences, 
undismayed by dangers, and trusting in the inevit- 
able triumph of truth. ‘Whatever other Universities 
might say, he wished the Scotch Universities to 
take the lead, and to stietoh out the right hand of 
fellowship to the newest among the scionocs, the 
last-born child of the nineteenth ccntuiy, the Haieue^ 
of Rdigion, 

Some people profess to be frightened at the very 
name of the Science of Koligiou ; but If they ap- 
proached this new soiouce more closely, they would 
soon find that there is nothmg behind that name 
that need frighten thorn What docs this soionce 
consist in? First of all, in a carofhl collection of all 
the facts of religion ; secondly, in a comparison of 
religions with a view of bringing to light what m 
peculiar to each, and what they all share in common ; 
thirdly, in an attempt to discover, on the strength of 
the evidence thus coUeotod, what is the true nature, 
the origin, and purpose of all religion. 

I ssk, then. Where is the danger ? And why should 
our Umveraitles hesitate to recognise the Sdenee of 
B«Iigion as much as Scienos of Language, or the 
Science of Thought? The first Univeraities which 
provided chairs for the comparative study of the 
religions of the world were those of little, plucky 
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Holland 1880 Francse followed their example, 
and M BeyiUe waa appointed the first professor of 
the Science of Religion at the OplUge de Frarice 
In 1886 a special school was founded at the Fcole 
de9 Hautea Mudea in Fans for the study of rehgions 
In Germany lectures on the great religions of the 
world were generally giyen by the professors who 
taught the languages m which the SELcred wntings 
were composed. This is an excellent plan, perhaps 
the best that could be deyised The piofessor of 
Aiabic would lecture on the Qur'dn, the professor of 
Feisian on the Ayesta, the professor of Sanskrit on 
the Yeda, the professor of Hebrew on the Old Testa* 
ment, Lately, howeyer, separate chairs haye been 
created for Comparatiye Theology in Germany also, 
and eyen in the Roman Catholic Uniyersity of Frei- 
burg this new study has now found a worthy repre- 
sentative ^ 

It may seem strange to some that Lord Gifford 
should have expressed a wish that the Science of 
Religon should be treated as a strictly natural 
science He may have thought of the method of the 
natural sciences only; but it seems to me not un- 
likely that he meant more, and that looking on man 
as an integral part, nay as the very crown of nature, 
he wished leligion to be treated as a spontaneous and 
necessary outcome of the mmd of man, when brought 
under the genial influence of surrounding nature If re- 
ligion, such as we find it in all ages and among all races 
of men, is a natural product of the human mmd — and 
who denies this 1 — and if the human mind, in its his- 

divm unaerer ZeU, Ton Pr. £• Hsrdy, Froibvurg im Brelagao, 1887i 
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torical development, cannot be dissevered fiom that 
nature on whose breasts it feeds and lives and grows, 
the Science of Religion has ceitainly as peifect a 
right as the Science of Language to be classed as one 
of the natural sciences 

But that view does by no means exclude an his- 
torical study of religion , nay, to niy mind, tlie more 
interesting, if not the more important part of the 
Science of Religion, is certainly concerned with what 
we call the historical development of religious thought 
and language It is the same with the Science of 
Language That science is certainly one of the natural 
sciences, but we should never foiget that it is full of 
interest also when treated as an histoiical science. 
The line of demarcation between the natuial and 
the historical sciences is not so easy to draw as some 
philosophers imagine, who would claim even the 
Science of Language as an exclusively historical 
science AU depends here as elsewhere on a proper 
definition of tlie terms which we omploy, If we once 
clearly understand what we mean by the natural and. 
what by the historical sciences, we shall quickly 
understand each other , or, if we differ Btill, we may 
at all events agree to differ. Without it, all wrangling 
pro or con is mere waste of time, and may be caiiiod 
on ad \ 

From my own point of view, which I need not 
vindicate again, I am able to accept Lord Qiffords 
designation of the Science of Religion as a natural 
science in both meanings of which that name ELdmits 
1 share with him the conviction that the same treat- 

^ Lectune on iha adenoo qf Languoffet vol 1, p 1; *Tlio ftainnofl of 
lAiiguage as ono of tlio Fhyaloal SoioncoB.' Boo also M. Baoul do la 
BraaBorie, Biudea de Grctmmaire OoNQMrcSs, IE 88, p, 8. 
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inent whicluphas oauaed the natural sciencea to gam 
their greatest triumphs, namely*, a cntical collection 
of facts, *97111 be the moat appropnate treatment of the 
Science of Behgion, noi should I differ fiom him in 
looking on man, in his purely phenomenal character, 
as a part of nature, nay, as her highest achievement, 
BO that, if rehgion can be shown to be a natural out* 
come of our faculties, 'we may readily accept the 
Science of Religion aa one of the natural sciences, in 
the moat comprehensive meaning of that term Any- 
how, I hope I shall beat carry out the intentions of 
the founder of this lectureship by devoting these 
lectures, firstly, to a careful collection of the facts of 
religion, secondly, to an mtercompanson of these facts , 
and thirdly, to an interpretation of their meaning 
But Lord Gifford has not only indicated what he 
wished chiefly to be taught m these lectures on 
Natural Theology; he has been even more careful 
to indicate the spirit by which he hoped that his 
lecturers would be guided And this seems to me the 
most remarkable feature of his bequest Lord Gifford 
was evidently what the world would call a devout and 
religious man, and you have heai’d how in his Will 
he expressed his conviction that a true knowledge of 
God is the means of man's highest well-bemg and 
the security of his upward progress Yet so strong 
was his conviction that all scientific inquiry must be 
perfectly fiee, if it is to be useful, that he would hear 
of no lestiictiona in the choice of his lecturers 
‘ Th^ may be of any denomnnation whatever^ he 
says, * or of no den(mmation at all , th&y may be of 
any rdigion or of w> rdigion at all j Uwy may 
called, BceptfiCB or freethi7dc&r$, $o long as iihy have 
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proved {hemadvea avncere lovers of ancZ^eamesi inir 
quvrera after truth' 

Now m this large-hearted charity, and at the same 
moment, m this unshaken faith in the mdostiuctiblB 
charaober of religion, we may suiely reeognise a sign 
of the times, Would such a Will have been possible 
fifty years agol Would any English, would any 
Scotch University at that time have accepted a 
lectureship on such conditions 1 1 doubt it , and 1 
see in the ready acceptance of these conditions on 
the part of the Scotch Umversities the best proof 
that in the study and true appreciation of loligioii 
also, our nineteenth centuiy has not been stationary. 

When it was fiist suggested that one of these 
QiBbrd readerships might be offered to me, I replied 
at once to my Mends at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
St Andrews, that I could not become a candidate. It 
BO happened that I was informed at the same time that 
my own University might again require my services, 
and I felt veiy strongly that at my time of life I 
ought not to undoiiake new duties, but rather fi.uiBh, 
if possible, the work which 1 had in hand. If I 
tell you that I was pledged to a new edition of the 
Big-veda, which consists of six volumes quarto, of 
about a thousand pages each, and that besides that, 
I was engaged in patting a finishing touch to an 
English translation of the hymns of that Veda,— to 
say nothing of new editions of several of my other 
books, which, like myself, bad grown old imd anti- 
quated, you will readily b^eve ^at, strongly as 1 felt 
tempted, and highly as Ifelt honoured that I should 
have been thought of as a fit candidate, 1 thought 
it wise not to enter on a new campaign, 
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But when* I was informed by your Pnnoipal that, 
though not a candidate, I had been elected, and 
unanimously elected, by the Senate of your Uni- 
versity, 1 had not strength enough to say No 
Whether I acted wisely or foolishly, the future must 
show But when I had once said Yes, I must con- 
fess it was to me hke the beginning of a new life 
Some of the work on which I was engaged had to be 
thrown overboard, but I had now an opportunity, 
and a splendid opportunity, for summing up the 
whole woik of my life 

Foigive me if, for a short while, I speak of myself. 
I know it is very wrong, and may sound very sdfiah* 
But I am anxious to explain to you what the main 
outline of the work of my life has been, and why 1 
hope that in these lectures I may he able to gather 
up what seems to me worth preserving, and at the 
same time to place before you the dual outcome of 
life-long labouiu, devoted to what the ancient Qreeks 
called fjLiyKrra, the greatest things As a student 
at Leipzig, in the year 1841, I began my studies 
as a classical scholar, as a pupil of Qottfned 
Hermann, Haupt, Westermann, Nobbe, and Stallbaum, 
These were gieat names at the time, and excellent 
teachers, hut even before I had taken my degree, 
1 was tempted away by philosophy, attending the lee* 
tures of Christian H. Weisse, Drobisch, Hartenstem, 
and Lotze Leipzig was then richer in great teachers 
than any other University m Germany Hartenstem 
represented the classical Kantian school; Drobisch 
was a follower of Herbart, Weisse made piopaganda 
for Hegalianisin , Lotze, then quite a young T^vat*- 
dooent, started a philosophical system of his own, 
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which now begins, I believe, to attract aibieiitiou in 
Scotland also I imagined at that time I was a 
Hegelian, and I well remembei when I passed my 
final Examination at Leipzig, and had been wrangling 
for a long tune with mj Examiner, Professor Drobiach, 
all in Latin, on the respective merits of Hegel and 
Herbart, Drobiach, who was then Dean of the Philo- 
sophical Eacnltj, and who I believe is lecturmg still 
at Leipzig, addressed me m the following words . Vir 
iZoctisfiime, qnatnnnB nostns Bemtentiha toto eoelo dith 
tefm/U8, tcmen te creo atque prorvuntio magistrvm 
Artmm et JDoctorem PhtloBophiae vn Univeraitate 
nostra The dissertation which I wrote in 1843, 
m order to obtain my Doctor’s degree, was ‘ On the 
Third Book of Spmoza’s Ethics, Ds Affectihua* 

Ih the meantime, like many other young phili>« 
sophers, 1 had been attracted by Schelling’s famo to 
Berlm, where I attended his leotuies, and soon be- 
come personally acquainted with the old sago. He 
was at that time an old man, more of a poet and 
prophet than of a philosopher ; and his lectures on the 
philosophy of mythology and religion opened many 
new views to my mind. But, though I admired the 
depth and the wide range of his ideas, I could not 
help being struck by what seemed to mo his un- 
founded statements with regard to the ancient veh- 
gions of the East. I had at Leipzig studied Arabic 
under Pleischer, and Sanskrit under Brookbans, and 
I Was then readmg Persian with Biiokert at Berlin. 
Though t was a mere boy, Sehslling was quite will- 
ing to listen to some of my critioismB, and at his 
request I then translated for him some of the most 
iinportant T7pani<diadB, which form part of the ancient 
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y ediG literature 1 have never been able to recover that 
tranalationj and it was not till 1879 that I published 
a new, and, I hope, more accurate translation of these 
theoaophio treatises, in my Sacred Boohe of the East, 

I soon came to see, however, that these Upani- 
shads were only the latest outcome of Yedic litera- 
ture, and that in older to know their antecedents, 
in order to be able to appreciate the bistoncal 
growth of the Indian mmd during the Vedic age, we 
must study the ancient hymns of the Veda I re- 
member having a most interesting discussion ou the 
relative importance of the Yedic hymns and the 
TJpsniabads with Schopenhauer at Frankfort* He 
considered that the XTpamshads were the only por- 
tion of the Yeila which deserved our study, and that 
all the rest was priestly luhbish {PHseter^wirthechaft), 
His own philosophy, he declaied, was founded on 
the Upanisbads, which, as he says in one of his hooks, 
*have been the solace of my Me, and will be the 
solace of my death To me it seemed that an 
histoncal study of the Yedic religion ought to begin 
with the hymns of the Big-veda, as contaimng m 
thought and language the antecedents of the Upani- 
shads The first book only of the Big-veda, the 
collection of hymns, had then been published by 
Frederick Bosen, and Bosen had died before even 
that first volume was printed. I felt convlDoed that 
all mythological and religious theories would remain 
without a solid foundation till the whole of the Big- 
veda had been published This idea took complete 
possession of me, and young as I was, and, I ought to 

^ tTpaai^ds, tranalatod by Max KCller, la BamA Books tfihs Bast, 
▼oL 1 p Ixu 
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addj reckless as I was, instead of beginning my woik 
as a lecturei in one of the German Univeisities, I 
went to Fans to attend Burnouf^s lectures, and to 
copy and collate the MSS of the Veda and its volu'- 
minous commentary It was hard work, very uphill 
work indeed, for Sansknt was not known then as it 
IS now, and the whole literature on which Sdiyaiia'a 
great commentary on the Eig-veda is founded, was 
then almost entirely a terra 'incognita, and had fiist 
to he discovered, and to he studied from MSS. in the 
BiMiotfiiqite Itoyale, as it was then called, or in Bur* 
nouf’s private hbrary I often thought that I should 
have to give it up, and return as a Piivatdooent to 
a German XTniveraity, for I am not ashamed to say 
that durmg all that time at Paris, I had to maintain 
myself, as I have done ever smee, with these three 
fingers, However, encouraged and helped by Bur- 
nouf, 1 persevered, and when I was leady to begin 
the printmg of the first volume, I oamc to England, 
as I thought for a few weeks only, to collate some 
MSS at Ihe East India House in Lcadenhall Street, 
and to make the acq[uaintance of Professor Wilson, 
at that time the Nestor of real Sanskrit scholars in 
Europe. New clouds, however, were then gathering 
on my horizon. The Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, even at that time deeply interested in Indian 
literature, had voted large funds for bringing out an 
edition of the Big-veda with SS^yana’s commentary, 
and had asked the East India Company for the loan 
of those very MSS. which I had come to London to 
copy and collate. At the same time Professor Wilson, 
in the name of the East India Company, had sent 
invitations to the most learned Pandits in Indian 
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asking theai wheilier they would undertake an 
edition of the Big-veda in India. All my plans 
eeemed thus to ooUapse ; but 1 need not trouble you 
with my personal tioubles. Suffice it to say that the 
Pandits of Tudia. dechned to undertake the edition of 
the text and commentary of the Kig-veda, for the 
simple reason that the study of Yedic hteratuie had 
at that time been entirely neglected in India , that 
the Directors of the late East India Company thought 
it unfair that the MSS of the Big-veda should be 
sent to the Imperial Academy at St Petersburg at 
the very time when I had come to London to make 
use of them , and that, on the lecommendatLon of my 
old friend, Professor Wilson, the East India Company 
entrusted me with the publication of the Big-reda at 
their expense 

I did not accept this offer with a hght heart. It 
meant giving up my University career in Germany, 
and more than that, it meant seveie drudgery and 
the very smallest pay for many years to come, I 
had no illusions about SdiyaTia’s commentary. I knew 
it was the svne quA non for all scholarhke study of 
the Veda , but I had seen enough of it to know that 
it certainly did not contain the key to a real under- 
Btandmg of the ancient h 3 nnns of the Veda Besides 
that, even the Veda was to me only a means to an 
end, namely, a philosophy of mythology and religion, 
based on more trustworthy materials than those on 
which Schelling had been able to build his later plulo- 
Sophy of rehgion and mythology / 

Thus, while I determmed to work for others in 
biingmg out as complete and correct an edition of 
the Big-veda and its commentary as was then pos-* 
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sibla, I made up my mmd at the same time to carry 
on my own work Having then settled at Oxford, 
and havmg been appointed to lecture on Modern 
Literatuie and Language, I devoted my leisure to a 
study of the Science of Language A study of Ian* 
guage is absolutely necessary as an introduction to 
the study of phUosophy as well as of religiom 
Whatever further reseaich may teach us about the 
ti'ue nature of language, it is clear*, from a purely 
practical point of view, that language supplies at 
least the tools of thought, and that a knowledge of 
these tools is as essential to a philosopher, as a know- 
ledge of hiB ship and his oars is to a sailor The 
Science of Language, as I treated it in my Lectures 
at Oxford, is pre-eminently an analytical science. We 
take languages as we find them, we trace them back 
to their eaihest forms, and classify them, and then 
analyse every word till we arrive at elements which 
lesist further anEdysis These elements wo call rootsj 
and leave them, for the present, as ultimate factSi 
In tracmg the upward growth of words we arrive at 
a stage where we can dearly see the branching off of 
a large number of meanings, springing from the same 
stem And among these earliest ramifications we 
meet with a number of names familiar to us from 
what IS called the mythology of ancient nations. 
We soon discover that t^ese mythological expressions 
are by no means restricted to religious ideas, but that 
there is a period in the growth of language in which 
everything may or must assume a mytiialogioal ex- 
pression. It was the object of the second volume of 
my Lectures on the Science of Language, to establish 
the fact that mythology, in its true sense, was an 
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inevitable {j^Lase in the development of the human 
mmd, and that we could solve many of its riddles 
with the help of such indications as were supplied to 
us by a careful study of the general growth of lan- 
guage 1 called this peculiar phase or affection of 
language a kmd of disease, though, hke many dis- 
eases, it ought really to be recogmsed as a recuperative 
ciisis in the youthful constitution of the human 
mind. In some few cases only, to which, on account 
of their perplexing nature, I called particular atten- 
tion, could mythology rightly be considered as a 
disease, as a premature hardening, so to say, of the 
oiganic tissues of language, namely, when a word had 
lost its oiigmal meaning, and was afterwai^ds inter- 
preted, or rather misinterpreted, in accordance with 
the ideas of a later age. I tried to work out this 
principle in a number of essays which formed the 
foundation of what is now called Comparative My- 
thology or the Science of Mythology In spite of much 
opposition, arising chiefly from a failure on the part of 
my critics to understand the principles which I followed 
and to comprehend the objects I had in view, that 
Science of Mythology is now as frmly estabhshed as the 
Science of Lcmguage\ and I can honestly say that 
nothing has strengthened my faith in it so much as a 
gallant and powerful charge lately made against it by a 
most learned and conscientious critic, I mean Professor 
Gruppe, in his Ghnechieche CuUe nmd Mythen^ IBBT'. 
I shall often have to refer to this book in the course 
of my lectures, I shall often have to express my en- 
tire dissent from it ; but, before we come to blows, I 

1 See A, Barlih, MUetvn dfs In In the Benue 

du IUUgitm$i 18S0, p 109» 
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like tiiuB publicly to shake hands with a^ antagonist 
who IB learned, senous, honest, and honourable. 

These mythological researches led me back natur- 
ally to the problem with which I had started, the pro- 
blem of the origin and growth of rdigion. And here 
it was a similar summons to that which has brought 
me here to-day, namely, an invitation to deliver the 
first course of the Hibhert Lectures in London, in 
1878, that enabled me to lay before a large pubhc the 
principles of the Science of Religion and Comparative 
Theology as apphed to the origm and growth of 
religion m India. 

It was while engaged m these researches that 
I began to feel the absolute necessity of our possess- 
ing trustworthy translations, not only of the Veda, 
but of all the Sacred Books of the East. I had by 
that time finished the edition of the Eig-veda and 
its commentary, and it was expected that I should 
publish a complete translation of it But hero I 
broke down, for reasons which those who know any- 
thing of the present state of Vedic scholarship will 
readily understand. The accumulation of material 
was too great for a single and no longer a young 
scholar. The one scholar in Germany who by his 
lexicographic labours would seem to have been best 
qualified for that task, Professor Both, declared 
honestly that a translation of the Veda is a task 
not for this, but for the next century 

I had still many things to finish, and 1 felt the 
time had come for drawing in my sails. Having 
lectured for twenty-five years at Oxford, I thought 
I had a right to be relieved ; nay, I felt it a duty 

* SiLheii Leotum, IiongmonSi 1882. 
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to the UmYei'Bity to make rdom for younger and 
more Yigoious men. I then formed a small Booiety, 
consisting of the best Oriental scholaxs in Europe and 
India^ and we began to publish a senes of translations 
of the Sacred Books of the Eaet, which by this time 
amounts to thirty volumes, and will ultimately com- 
piise forty-eight. 

While engaged in conducting this undertakings 1 
felt it neceasaiy, befoie reaummg my study of 
religion, to define more clearly my own philosophical 
position. I had from the very first made it sufficiently 
clear, I thought, that to my mmd language and 
thought were inseparable, that thought was language 
mvnU8 sound, instead of language being, as was 
commonly supposed, thought plus sound. It was 
from that point of view that I felt justified in treats 
ing mythology as I had done, namely, as an affection, 
or even as a disease, of language, and it was in the 
same sense that I had tried to read in the annals of 
language som^ of the secrets of the growth of reli-^ 
gion The common illusion that language is different 
from thought, and thought different fiom language, 
seemed to me one of the best illustrations of modern 
philosophical mythology , but I found that even pro- 
fessed philosophers clung to that myth with the same 
tenacity with which they ding to their belief in 
faculties and forces, as different from their manifesta- 
tions They had so httle understood the fundamental 
principle on which my system rested, namely, the 
absolute ooaleacenoe of language and thought, that one 
of them, Professor Gruppe, pubhshed his large work 
on Mythology, chiefly in order to show that instead 
of explaining mythology as a peculiarity of language, 
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I ought to have explained it as a pejj^ulianty of 
thought What is one to say to this kind of critic 
cisnij which ignores, or rather runs its head against, 
the very walla of the fortress which it means to 
besiege^ I thus was slmost compelled to publish 
my last book, the Science of Thought, in which I 
collected all the facts that had been brought to light 
by the Sfyience of Language, in support of a theory 
held by the moat eminent philosophers from Plato to 
Hegel namely, that Logos is the same thing, whether 
^ou tianslate it by language or by thought, and that 
as there is no language without reason, neither la 
there any reason without language 
I hope to tieat this question more fully in somo 
of my later Icctuiea At present I only wished to 
show what is the red thread which holds my literary 
work together, and to explain to you why, when I 
received the invitation to lecture on Natural Theology 
in this University, 1 felt that, if life and health were 
granted mo, this was the very woik I ought still to 
accomplish. I want, if possible, to show you how the 
road which leads from the Science of Language to the 
Science of Mythology and to the Science of Thought, 
is the only safe road on which to approach the SdeTyce 
ofBdigion. This Science of Religion will thus become 
the test, and I hope the confimation, of previous 
theories on language, mythology, and thought; and 
the work which I began at Leipzig in 184S, will, if 
my life is spared, be brought to its final consummation 
in the Lectures which you have allowed me to give in 
the Umversity of Glasgow. 

The task with which you have entrusted me is 
* See Cbmfenyjorau/ Rvotew, October, IB SB 'My Prcdeecssoia* 
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eiLormouB— 1^* beyond the powers of any one man, 
and I know full well, far beyond my own powers 
All I can promise you is to help to clear the giound 
and to lay the foundation, but to erect a building, 
such as Lord Gifford shadowed forth in his Last 
Will, to raise a temple wide enough, strong enough, 
high enough for all the rehgious aspirations of the 
human race, that we must leave to future generations 
— to younger, to stronger, and to better hands. 
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DETINITIOH 07 BELIQION. 

Saflnltlon of SoUgloii, vhy WMitoda 

I F the Science of Behgion is to he treated aa one of 
the natural BOiences, it is clear that we must begin 
with a careful collection of facta, illustrating the origin, 
the growth, and the decay of rehgion. 

But we shall find it impossible to do so, unless we 
first entw on a preliminary and, I must add, a some' 
what difficult inquiry, namely, What is meant by 
rehgion Unless we can come to a clear understandin g 
on that point, we shall find it impossible to determine 
what facts to include, and what facts to exclude in 
coUeoting our evidence for the study of religion 
What then is rdigion ? To many people this will 
sound a very easy question, as easy as the question, 
What is man} Traotioal people object to such 
questions, and consider any attempt to answer them 
os mere waste of time. Now it is quite true that 
there is a kind of public opinion, which for all ordi- 
nary purposes settles the meaning of words, and by 
which we may allow ourselves to be guided in the 
daily oonocnis of life. But in philosophical dlsoussions 
this is strietly forbidden. What is philosophy but a 
perpetual criticism and ooxTSotion of language, and 
the history of philosophy but a Buecossiou of now 
defimtions assigned to old and familiar terms t 
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great OiSBraiioeB In deAxdnff SBllffloni 

SesideBj there is anything but agreement on the 
true meaning of religion. Most people^ whatever their 
opinions might be on other points, would probably 
hold that lebgion must always have something to do 
with Qod or the gods But even that is not the case 
Buddhism, for mstance, which is a creed professed by 
the largest number of human beings, recogmses, as 
taught by Buddha /S'&kyamuni, no god, or at all events 
no creator of the universe, and it has been held m 
consequence that Buddhism could not be called re- 
ligiom 

Xa BndUdsm a Bellgloxi? 

Now it is quite true, we may so de£ne xdigion that 
the name could not be applied to Buddhism , but the 
question is, who has the light so to narrow the defini- 
tion of the word ‘ religion ’ that it should cease to be 
applicable to the creed of the majority of mankind? 
You see that the right of definition is a most sacred 
right, and has to be carefully guarded, if we wisb to 
avoid the danger of mere logomachies How often 
have I been asked, Do you call Buddha's religion a re- 
ligion, do you call Darwin’s philosophy philosophy, or 
Wagner’s music music? What can we answer under 
such provocation, except, Define what you mean hy 
religion, define what you mean by philosophy, define 
what you mean by music, and then, and then only, we 
may possibly come to an agreement as to whether 
Buddha’s doctrines may be called religion, Darwin's 
writings philosophy, and Wagner’s compositions music. 
I know full well that nothing irritates an adversary 
So much 08 to be asked for a definition , and yet it is 
well known, or ought to be well known, that defini« 
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tioR formed the very foundation of the pl^loaophy of 
the ancientSj of Socrates^ Plato and Aristotle^ while 
the absence of proper definitions has been and is still 
the curse of modem philosophy^, 

Deftnltlim of Deflsltioxi. 

But before we can give a definition of religion, we 
must first give a definition of definition itself, however 
pedantic such a request may appear. 

There are at least three kinds of definitions, the 
etymological^ the hibiorical^ and the dogmatic 

StymologloBa Dellxiltloii.. 

Many people still imagine that an etymology is m 
itself a definition This was an impression which 
prevailed widely in early times®, before the true 
principles of etymology had been discovered ; and it 
pievaUa even now, though there is no longer any 
excuse for it Homer, for instance, is very fond of 
etymologies which are to account for the peculiar 
chaaacter of certain gods and hmoes. Plato extends 
this practice even more widely, though ho often loaves 
us m doubt whether he is really serious in his etymo- 
logies or not You know how m his Cratylus (410) 
he derives &7jp, air, from atpeiVi to raise, as the element 
which raises things from the earth ; how he explains 
ether, as ittOe^/jp^ because this element is always, 
running in a fiux about the air(£el 0el iipa He 

derives 6^ot, the gods, also from the same root to 
run, because he suspected, as he says®, * that the suUi 
moon, earth, stars, and heaven, which are still the 

^ See Kill, Sasaiya on Meliffimi p. L 

" Of SAAkhyatattvalutumudl, 5 4 , taiinirviikanaf?i fts lokahanam, 
'the etymobgLual inteiprstatlou ia the deflultioii.' 

* Oratrlus, 397 0, 
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gods of rndfiy barbaananflj were the only gods known to 
the abongmal Hellenes ^ and seeing that they were 
always rnoYing and running, from this their running 
nature, they called them gods or runners , and after- 
wardSj when they had discovered all the other gods, 
they retained the old name ’ Others, such as the author 
of the De Mwndo, wrongly supposed to be Aristotle, 
deiived ald-^p^ the ether, fiom del OiiVj because it was 
always ruiming and movmg ^ 

The Homans followed the example of the Greeks ^ 
Poets like Luoretma and Ovrd indulged m etymologies, 
whenever they seemed to agree with their opinions, 
and to the latest times Roman lawyers delighted in 
Bupportmg their definitions of legal terms by more or 
less fanciful derivations 

In India also these etymologioal definitions were 
recognised from the earliest times They axe generally 
introduced m the following way ‘ This is the saddle- 
hood of a saddle that we sit on it*, ^this is the road- 
hood of a road that we nde^ on it*, ‘this is the 
heaven-hood of heaven that it has been heaved on 
high * Only, while these etymologies are historically 
correct, any etymology is welcome to the authors of 
the Br&hmaTia or the Hirukta, if only it esplains some 
meanmg of the word. 

Ih some cases these etymological definitions are 
very useful, but they require the greatest caution. 
First of aU, many popular etymologies ^ are phonetic- 
ally untenable and historic^ly wrong Qodj for m* 

^ Jk Jfundo, ed. Didot^ yqL ill p 633, L QS , rA dr} BtHu, 

* Loraob, J>i6B!prachphiloBaphie der Alien, vol ih , Gie Xher, hi. 24 

* See Academy, Boo* 13BB , also Plutareb, Fragm. 21, 27- 

* Ywro^ L L y 7, ed, Bgger ^ Quattuor eicplioandl gradiw ^ In^ 
fimiu iB quo etiiiin populua venit Quia enim non videt iiiide areni- 
fodlnae ot TLoedroe? ' liemeh, L «. vol. Ui p 120. 
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atanoe, cannot be derived from good^ becaiASe phonetic 
laws wiU not allow it, and becanae the two woida run 
parallel, and never approach one another, as far as we 
can follow then history 

Sut even where an etymology is unassailable 
on phonetic and histoiical grounds, it can never 
give us more than the first startmg-point of a word. 
It may teach us how the object to be named was 
first conceived, but no moie We know, foi in- 
stance, that deua in Latm represents the Sanskrit 
deua^ perhaps also the Greek 0^6^^ though neither of 
these etymologies is m strict accordance with phonetic 
rules and that d&ua meant originally, bright. This 
IS extremely important as showmg us that one of the 
many conceptions of the Divine started from the con- 
cept of hnght and beneficent beings, such as sun, and 
moon, and stars, m opposition to the dark and deadly 
aspects of the night, but to imagine that this could 
help us to understand the concept of God m tho mind 
of suQh a thinker as Pascal, would be absuid, We 
can never he too grateful, if we can discover the 
germinal idea of a word, if we can prove, for instance, 
that dem was originally no more than a bright being, 
that a pnest was originally an dd&ty a miniater a 
servant^ a hyihop an overseer ; but if we were to give 
these etymolcmes as more than hiatorioal curiosities, 
and mistake t&m for definitions, we should only prove 
our ignorance of the nature of language, which is in a 
constant state of ebb and flow, and exhibits to us the 
process of continuous evolution better than any other 
paii of nature. 

^ See SfilBDtBd Samyaj L p 216. I stiU hold to tlie opinions ihore 
e^qiresaed. 
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Elatorioal Defialtloa. 

We now come to histoncal defimtiona What I call 
an hbstorical definition is an account of these very 
changes which take place in the meaning of a woid, 
so long as it IS left to the silent and unconscious 
influences which proceed from the vast community of 
the speakers of one and the same language Thus an 
historical deflnition of deus would have to show the 
various changes which led from deva, bright, as ap- 
phed to the sun, the dawn and other heavenly pheno- 
mena, to the DevaSi as powers within or behind these 
heavenly bodies, and lastly to the beneficent agents lu 
nature or above nature, whom the Hindus called 
Devas, and the Romans dh As the biography of a 
man may be called hia best definition, what 1 call 
biographies of words aie perhaps the most useful de- 
finitions which it is in our power to give. 

Bogmatio DeflnltLoiL, 

Lastly come the dogimtic definitions, by which I 
mean definitions given on the authority of individuals, 
who, whatever a word may have meant etymologically, 
and whatever it may have come to mean histoncally, 
declare that, for their own purposes, they intend to 
use it in such and such a sense. This is chiefly done 
by philosophers, lawyers, and men of science, who feel 
unable to use important words with all the vagueness 
of their etymological and historical meaning, and 
determine once for all, generally by the old logical 
method of settling their genus and their specific 
difference, in what exact sense they ought to be em-* 
ployed in future. 

I 4 et us now see how these three kinds of definition 
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have lieen applied to the word wildi which 'we have to 
deal, namely rd/tgimi 

EtTinDlogloal Deflaltloii of SoUglo. 

The etymological definition of leligionhas attracted 
Gonaiderable interest among theologians, owing to 
that kind of tamt persuasion that the etymology of 
a word must somehow or other help to disclose its 
leal meanmg It is well known that Lactautius 
derived rdvgio from rdigare^ to bind or hold back, 
and he did so, not simply as a philologist, but as a 
theologian ‘We me bom,’ he says, ‘under the con- 
dition that, when bom, we should offer to God our 
justly due services, should know Him only, and 
follow Him only We are tied to God and bound 
to HiTn {rdigaU) by the bond of piety, and from this 
has religion itself received its name, and not, aa 
Cicero has mterpreted it, from attention {a veU- 
gendo)K' 

Before we examine this etymology, it will be use- 
ful to give the etymology which Lactautius ascribes 
to Cicero, and which he is bold enough to reject. 
Cicero says ‘ Those who carefully took in hand all 
things pertaining to the worship of the gods, wore 
called rdighod, from — as neat people 

{elegtmtea) were so called from ehgere ^ to pick out ; 
likewise diligent people, diligentes^ from diligere^ to 
choose, to value, and intdhgmt people from intd^ 

^ Laotontiua, IruSM JDiv. ir 2B, *Hao oonditlo&a glgiiii4iu» ut 
genmti ilob Deo Jueta et debiia obeequia praebeamua huno solum 
noYenmua, huno sequamur Hoe Tlaottlo pietatla obstriotl Deo et 
rehgati Bunma ; unde ipsa rellglo UDmen non, ut Oioero In- 

terpretatuB bb^ a lelegendo ' 

‘ Bather irom a lost yerb olegare. 
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Ugere^ to wuderstajid , for in all these words there is 
the mea<ning of legere^ to gather, to choose, the same 
as m Td^giom8'^ 

Let us first clear the giound of some statements 
which aie repeated again and again, but which have 
really no foundation It is often said that Vaiio^ 
supports the etymology of Lactantiua, but VaiTo 
simply tieats of ligere and Itgio^ and thus supports 
indirectly the etymology of Cicero, rather than that 
of Lactantiua. 

Festus, agam, if he is to be q[uoted at all as having 
given an etymology of rdigvo^ sides with Cicero, and 
not with Lactantiua, for he says that people are called 
if they make a choice {ddectw) of what has , 
to be done or to bo omitted in the worship of the 
gods, according to the custom of the state, and do not 
entangle themselves in superstitions ^ 

Of later writers St Augustin follows sometimes 
the one, sometimes the other denvation, as it suits 
his purpose ; while among modem theologians it has 
actually been maintamed that rehgw was descended 
fiom religare as well as from relegere, so as to com^ 
bine the meanings of both^. 

From a purely philological point of view it cannot 

^ Oioero, De Ifai, Dwr 11 28, 'Qui autem omnia quae ad oultiun 
deorum pettmerent diligentoi retractarent et tamquam relegerent 
Bunt dlcti religiofil ex r^egendo, ut elegantea ex eligendOj itemque 
ex diligendp dihgontes, et -intelligeiido intelligenteB His enlm In 
verbiB Diniiibiu inesi ns legendi eadem quae in religioao/ 

^ Yarro, De hng y Sfi , ed Egger Legio, ' quod leguntur 
milites In deleotu / Eitzsch, Siudim und Xntthon, l p. 627 
” Eeatua p 230, 'Beligioai dleuutur, qui faoiendimiin praeter- 
mittendarunique Terum diYinarum aeounduin. morem oiTi&tls de- 
leotum babent neo bo superatitionibus ixnplioantu' 

^ ' Belegendo ee sentlt religatum/ yon Drey, aa quoted by Eitzsch, 

1 . 0 , 
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be denied that rehgw might have sprung ftom rdigare 
quite as well as from rdegere The ordinary objection 
that from rehgare we should have rehgaUOj and not 
rdigWt has no leal weighty for we find by the side of 
opina/n autsh woids as opinio, not opinatio, and 
'iiecopinus , and by the side of rebdlare, rebelhs and 
7 dellw In lictor also, if it meant originally a man 
who binds the crimmal, we should have to admit a 
root ligere, by the side of hgare 
The real objection to our deriving irdigio from 
rehgare is the fact that in clasBicsl Latin rdigare is 
never used in the sense of bmdmg or holding back 
In that sense we should have expected olUgatio, or 
possibly ohhgio^ but not rehgio, Cicero^a etymology 
IS therefore decidedly pi eferable^ as more in accordance 
with Latin idiom Rdegere would be the opposite of 
neglegere or negligeie^, and as neglegere meant ^not 
to care/ relegere would naturally have meant 'to 
care/ ‘to regaid/ ' to revere'® From a vei‘se quoted 
by Nigidius Figulus from an ancient wi’itor, and 
preserved by Gellius (iv 9), we learn that religenn 
was actually used, as opposed to rehgwBUs. He said: 
Rdigeniem ease oportet, rehgioBfoe ne fuuaB^ 'it is 
nght to be reverent, but do not be i*Gligious/ that is, 
superstitious ® 

^ The ohon^B of 0 into i ia hlstonoaL We find vugt$go And ntflHgUf 
int^dgo And wiieUiga, The gelling with 0 is the old spalling, but 
thare are modem oompounds also which have alwa^v e, suoh as 
pwUgOj praOlfgo, 

M. SL Sxhlvrt Jad\xm^ p, 212. 

* ChUiuSt ed. Hartz, iv, 9. Adjectives In oiiia generally imply an 
excess, os vinoaua, mulimeM, Thua Nigidiua Flgulua eaid ' 'Hoe ia- 
ohnamentnm semper bujusoemodi verboram, ut ’Wnosus^ mullorosui^ 
rellgiosus signifioat copiam quandam immodloam rei super qua 
diQitur. Quociroa religiosus is appellabatur qul nimia «t HupMr* 
atitiosarahgione sese alllga^ arat; eaque ros vitio aselgnabatur.' *ISed 
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The Geman 'word Andacht, liteially thouglitful- 
uesSj then reverence, has sometimea been compaied 
with TeVigw^ but there la a ahght diflFerence. foi 
Andacht conveys the meaning of meditation lather 
than of regard and reverence 

There is one more etymological definition of lehgion 
which Qelliua (iv 9)aseiiheB to oneMasunus Sabinua 
He derived rel^g^osum^ m the sense of sacred, from 
relmq%ere^ to leave or put aside, as something too 
saoied for ordinary purposes^. As phonetic laws 
would not allow of this derivation, we need not 
discuss it further 

So much foi the etymology of which in its 

first conception can only have meant respect, care, 
reverence 


Blstorloal n«flnltloii of Bellgfla, 

We now come to what I called the lado'incal defini- 
tion, or what others might prefer to call an histoiioal 
description of the fates of the woid rehgio^ while con- 
fined to its own native soil Most words, particularly 
those which form the subject of controversies, have 
had a history of their own Their meaning has 
changed from century to century, often fiom genem- 
tioii to geneiation , nay, like the expression of the 
human face, the expression of a word also may 
change from moment to moment In one sense our 
^istoiical definition may he called the biography of 

S raefcoi isbo,' thua Gelliua continuBs, 'quae KigidiuB dicit^ alio quo- 
am diyariioulo Bignifloationia^ reJigioauB pro cnato aiqua obBarranti 
cohlbentique bobg cartia legibus finibuaqua diei coaptua * 

^ 'MosunuB BUtam Sabinua in oommontoniB quoa da indiganiB 
QompoBuit^ religioBum, inquiij, est quod propter aanotitaiem oliquapri 
remotum aa Bepoaitum a nobis eaC Turbuzn. a relinquendo diotum, 
tamqiiam oaerunoma a cuuundo * Qslliust od ir 9, 
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a word, and if only it csan be recovered with any 
approach to completeneaa, such a biography conveys 
to us more information them can be gathered fiom 
any logical or etymological definition 

So long as the word rehgio remains on Roman soil, 
all changes of meanmg seem peifectly intelligible, if 
only we take into account the influence of those 
foices which determine the growth of meaning in all 
words, Afterwards, when the word rdigio is trana- 
feired from a Roman to a Christian atmosphere, from 
classical to mediiBval Latin and the modem Romanic 
dialects, from populai pai lance to technical theology, 
the case becomes different We then enter on purely 
dogmatic or self-willed deflnitions, the natural growth 
of language seems arrested, and all we can do is to 
register the various meajiingB which have been 
assigned to the word religion by philosophers and 
theologians of authority and influence* 

Tracing the history of rdigio^ we find it used m 
Latin in its original and wider sense of regard or 
respect, in such expressions os religio juriy^irandii 
reverence for an oath, as distinguished from metuB 
deorvm^ fear of the gods 

Rdigio and metua occur frequently together, for 
instance, Oio. u in Veix 4, 46, lOl, ut eavi (cupiditti*^ 
tern) non metus, non religw contineret, wheio we can 
translate the two words metua and religio by fear 
and awe, fear expressing the fear of men or of oonae-* 
quences, awe the fear of the gods It is said in another 
place that when the moon was suddenly eclipsed on a 

» Oio. Few/, lac 80 , 'An vero Istaa nationes arellgiono jurirdurnndi 
ac metu deamm iinmortanum in teatlmoniis dioendis conuntiveri 
arbitramini, quae tantum a oetorarum gentium more ao xintura 
disaentiunt,' 
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clear jught^the whole army was peiturhed religione 
et metu, by awe and fear Such expressions also as 
rdigio est fac&re ahqu%d do not refer to religious 
scruples ^ only^ but to any qualms of conscience 
After a time, however, religw became more and 
more defined as the feeling of awe inapmed by 
thoughts of divine powers Thus Cicero^ states, 
rdigio est quae superione cujusdam naturae quam 
d%vinamh vacant curam caeryf^onw/nique affert, 
‘Beligion IB what brings with it the care and cult 
of some higher power which they call divine ’ As we 
find here rehg%o and caerTmoma placed side by side, 
we find likewise cultus and rdig^o^ joined^ the 
former expressing the outward, the lattei the inwai'd 
Womhip of the gods 

A distmction is soon made also between religion 
and superstitwnj els Cicero says, nec vero mper^ 
stitione toUenda^ rehgio tolhtur^ ‘though super^ 
stition should be removed, religion is not’ 

Lastly, rdigu)^ and also the plural religionee^, 
became the recognised names of outward religious 
acts, of cult and ceremony. Thus Cicero ^ distinctly 
explams rehgio by mltvje deorum^ and he declares'^ 
that the religion of the Bomans is divided into stmra, 

^ Liy 1 l 62i 'tit mumne aliduo defensa caabra oppugum itevum 
religioftierifc' 

^ Xnwgd li, £3, 161, 

^ Old. iV n 1 43, 121 'Quia aut oultu aut religione Uignaa Judi- 
oare (ImaglneB'/ 

^ J>B mo iL 72, 148 

* Oio. ii Tffrr y IS; 34, ' Contra faS; contra auapioia, oontra omnoa 
diyinaa atque hmnanas religiones ' 

* ii 3, 8, 'llQligiozio, id Gst oultu deorum, multo aupeiiorea* 
Xh Oeor iij 1, ' QuumquB omnu populi Eonaam ^eligio 

in aaora et aiiBpiola diyiaa sit, et tertlum adjunshim si qtnd 
nrafidlotionb qauM ex porbentia et monetna EUbrllae inWpretoa 
iiaiuapieeaye monuerunt,' 
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sacrifices, and auspicia^ obseivations of tli,e flight of 
birdsj to which a third part has been added, namely, 
when the interpreters of the Sibyl or the haruspices 
declared somethmg for the sake of prophecy from 
port&nta and 'monstra The mispic^a he supposes to 
have been founded by Romulus, the sacra by Numa, 
In another place he distinguishes superstition from 
religion, quae deorwm vuUu pio continetur’^^ ‘which 
consists in the devout worship of the gods." We meet 
even with such expressions as rehgio deorum 
mortalium^^ i the worship of the immortal gods. 

So far we can watch the natural development of 
the woid religio in Latin It began with the mean- 
ing of core, attention, reveience, awe; it then took 
the moral sense of scruple and conscience , and lastly 
became more and more exclusivdy applied to the 
inward feehng of reverence for the gods and to the 
outward manifestation of that reverence in worship 
and saciifice. There are some late writers who use 
rehgio in the sense of faith; for instance, Cassiodoriis 
(died 563, An), BehgioTienfi cogere non x^os&umus, 
qum nemo cogrtur ut vnvil/us credat\ ‘We cannot 
force religion, for no one is ever forced to believe 
against his will ’ . but in classical Latin religio never 
has that meaning. 

Thus ends the biography of the word religio^ su 
long as it lived its natural life, unchec^uered by 
technical definition. We can clearly see that what 
the Romans expressed by rdigio was chiefly the 
moral or practical, not the speculative or philo- 
sophical side of religion. The questions as to the 


^ N Ri. 42, 117 


^ Cic. La^U 26, 90« 


* Varim urn ZAn, il, 27. 
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existence, chaiaoter and powers of their gods, did 
not trouble their minds, so long as they were left to 
themselves , still less did they make their sense of 
moral obligation, which they called Tdigio^ dependent 
on their faith in the gods only They had a feeling 
of awe m their hearts at the sight of anything that 
seemed to them overpowering and beyond the grasp 
of their senses and their understanding They did 
not care much whence that feeling aiose, but they 
called it ? ehgWi that is, considering, thinking twice, 
hesitating , that was enough for them The idea that 
the gods had implanted that feeling in their hearts, or 
that a thing was wrong or right because the gods had 
forbidden or commanded it, did not occur to them, 
till they had come in contact with Greek philosophy. 
Theii religion, if we may use that word m its ]ater 
and for moie geneial sense, was very much what 
Spinoza m his Tractatua tlmlogico-poUtima thinks 
that practival religion ought always to bo, simple 
piety and obedience, as distinguished from philosophy 
and love of knowledge The gods were aceeptod 
without any misgivings, their approval of what was 
right and good was taken for granted, and no further 
questions were asked. So great is the difference 
between religion as understood by the Romans, and 
Q^digw as commonly understood by us, that religio 
Rorticma would never have conveyed to Oato the 
idea of his knowledge of Jupitei*, Mars, or Testa, and 
the duties he owed to thorn, but rather that of 
ancient Roman piety. There is a well-known verse 
by Schiller; 

■Wliloh rallglon I have ? There Is none of all you may mention, 

Which I exnbraoe^ and the cause ? Truly, xeliglan It u.' 
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Here he uses religion m the fiiat Ime ]p. a purely 
modem Benae, m the eecond line m a truly claasical 
sense What he meant was that he was held back 
by awe, by reverence and humility, from deciding on 
the truth of any single form of faith, and this the 
Romans too might have called religion 

French has in some expressions retained the class- 
ical meaning of religio* In such a phrase as II u 
v/ae religion ^violahle pour aa parole we recogni-se 
the Latin religio juriyurandi ^ 

Later meaaoilnfffl of Bellffto. 

We now have to follow the word religio in its later 
wanderings Tiansferred to a Christian soil, leligion 
became leally a foreign word, and a.s such had to be 
defined by those who used it, and chicfiy by theolo- 
gians and philosophers We naturally look first to 
the Old and New Testament to see m what sense 
religion is used there But m the translation of the 
Old Testament the word religion never occurs, and in 
the New Testament it occurs three times only ; and in 
one of these passages the translation varies between 
religion and superstition. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
XXVI 6, we read : ‘I lived a Pharisee after the most 
straitest sect of our religion,’ Heie religion, in the 
Vulgate, religio, corresponds to the Greek 
which means outward worship of the gods. In the 
Epistle of St James (i. 26, 27)^ we have epie\orK€ia^ reli- 
gious worship, and the adjective dpfl^/cop, which is 
rendered by religious, in the Vulgate by rdigioeitSn 
In the Epistle to the Galatians (i 13, 14) the trans- 

^ See av He also dtee such expreMiena luii? ct uno reliTron 
un aeh jwur (?u toi, oi tl aa/vLii uiu raumMk 
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lation the • Jews’ religion' is meant to render the' 
Greek ’lovbaLtriJLoSi which is retained m the Vulgate as 
J'uda^8nlua Lastly, in the Acts, xxv 19, ‘ they had 
certain questions against him of their own By^erBt^^‘ 
horiy and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 
afBrmed to he alive/ we have in Greek b€i(rt,baLfjujvCa, 
which leally means the fear of the gods, and which the 
Vulgate tianslates lightly by 8U,per8hhOj the Bevised 
Version less coirectly by religion^ 

In all these passages, what is intended by rellg ^03 as 
used in the Vulgate, is a system of religious belief and 
worship , no longer what was meant by rel^g^o in its 
classical sense The nearest approach to rdigio in 
its original meaning is found m the Greek ebtripeia* 
The verb crc/8op.ai expressed at first being awestruck, 
standing back with awe Thus fri^a^ e&tropduvra 
meant ‘ awe holds me back while I behold/ It after- 
wards is used for reverence towards the gods* Thus 
cvo-ejSfca Zir)v6s is used by Sophocles (Electa, 1097) in 
the sense of reverence towai'ds Zeus, and the same 
word with the preposition eir occurs in the sense of 
piety towards parents, as m Plato’s Bepublic, 615 C, 
koI yoviaf. After Homer we find 
a-ipoixai used with the accusative, like veneroTf foi 
instance, (r4fiog.ai Oec^s, I worship the gods 

At fii'st the Greeks used S€L(r&0a£|uiov{a, fear of the 

^ other Blblieal expreaBiona for religion are ^jSor roO SeoD, ^Arptla, 
SavKtta See £, Hatch, Easaya in Siblicdl Orraft, p 46 

‘ Brugmann's derlyation of iri^ofMi and from Sanskrit ijag, 
to leaver is not tenable^ on account of the differcmoe of meaning ; 
cee Kuhn's ZeUaehr^/tt xkt, p SOI If an etymology must be given, 

I should connect aifias with aofiiuf to 8001*0 away, and Sanskrit 
kahubhf to perturb The transition of ka into a m Greek u irregu- 
lar, but not without analogy, see Ourtlua, p, 006 * In kshubh we 
flhould have to rsoogniae a paraUal £01711 of kababh But this ia 
very doubtful* 
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gods or of the demone, and ([io/BcLa-Bai ri 6<riov, to fear 
the divme power, in a good sense. But very soon 
beLtribainovCa was used in a bad sense, as superstition, 
so that Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (161— 1 BO, a d.) 
speaks of 0€O(relB)is ytopls bcLirtba'ixovCasa god-fearing 
without superstition ^ 

Dogmatlo DeUnltLona 

We have now to consider the third class of defini- 
tions, which I called dogmatic. They differ from the 
etymological and historical definitions in that they 
give us the opinions of individuals, whether theolo- 
gians or philosophers, who take upon themselves to 
say, not so much what leligion does mean or did 
mean, but what it shall mean There is geneially 
something dictatorial in such definitions 1 open the 
pages of a philosophical journal ^ and I find in close 
proNimity the following definitions of religion. ‘Beli- 
gion is our recognition of the unity of nature, and 
teaches us to consider ourselves as parts of the whole ; 
and who can doubt its strong infiuenco upon all our 
conduct r On tbe next page I read, 'Theology and 
Metaphysics have nothing to do with Morality/ and 
soon after, 'Religion has never been other than 
science, plus worship or emotion/ 

We can hardly open a book without meeting with 
similar random definitions of religion. Religion, is 
said to be knowledge, and it is said to be ignorance. 
Religion is said to be freedom, and it is said to be 
dependence Religion is said to be desire, and it is 
said to be fieedom from all desires. Religion is said 
to be silent contemplation, and it is said to be splendid 

> E2r iavT6y, lib vL § SO, ed. Gatakor, p 6S, 

* 27ifl Open Cowij vol i pp 'ITS-OHI. 
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find sta.telyfworfiliip of God. People take every kind 
of liberty -with this old word Toung poets will tell 
you that poetry is their religion, young artists, that 
their religion is art, while it has been said of old that 
‘pure religion is to visit the fatheiless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep yourselves unspotted from 
the world ^ ' 

We cannot contest the right of every one to define 
religion as he undeistands it For see how the matter 
stands with legardto definition We have the etymo- 
logical meajLuig of lehgion, but that is not binding, 
and we have the vaiious Azetomcal meanings of reli- 
gion, and they again are not bmding What criteria 
then can we discover for testing the truth of what I 
call the doymahc definitions of religion 7 Some are 
clearly far too narrow, others far too wide. Some are 
faulty m themselves, otheis piove deficient when we 
try to apply them to historical facts. We must examine 
the most important of them, and though such an ex- 
amination, even of the most important definitions 
only, will no doubt occupy some ^me, we ought to 
remembei how often a whole dialogue has been 
devoted by Plato to iSiS^'kand of philosophical recon- 
noitrmg, and ought not to gl'udge the time which we 
have to devote to this preliminary inquiry, 

Beligldii uid Theology, 

In conducting this inquiry we must be careful in 
the choice and use of our own words, and we must 
try, as far as possible, to use every word in one sense 
only We must distinguish, for instance, between 
rdigion and theology^ though these words have often 

^ :Ef» St. JmJM, 1, 87i 
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been used promiscuously By rellg^onf^e should 
always understEOid the subject itself^ by theology the 
study or science of that subject This terminology, 
so far as the word theology is concerned, has prevailed 
ever since the time of Abelaid, and theie seems to be 
no reason for changing it 

The Greek word theologoe was used originally in a 
different sense Thus Homer and Hesiod weie called 
theologi (Heiodotus, u. 53), not in the modern sense of 
theologians, but as conversant with the origin and 
history of the gods Hesiod’s Theogony might have 
been called his Theology, or, at all events, a part of it, 
and that name is apphed to similar works, such as the 
Theology of Thamyris, and of Oipheus, who is speci- 
ally called d deoXdyoff by the N eo-platonists ^ Plato 
and Aristotle used theology in the sense of 'doctrine 
concerning Deity and Divine things/ koyofneplro^ OeoH 

Kal v€p\ T&v 6eiQv 

Jn Latin tlieologia was taken by Vairo in the sense 
of what we call religion, there being according to him 
three kinds of theology, the mythical^ the phyuical^ 
and the civil The mythical theology contained the 
fables about the gods, and many things, we are told, 
contrary to the dignity of immortal beings. The 
physical theology was described by him oh beyond 
the capacity of the vulgar, while he coxiBidoied the 
civil theology, the received religion of Rome, as best 
for a good citizen to believe. 

In Christian phraseology theoUgoa meets ns first as 
the name of the author of the Apocalypse, John the 
Divine, or the theologos This name, however, we are 
told, was given to him, not simply because he wasti 
See GFruppa, gnwhUchm Qul% pp. 632-637* 
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wHat we call a theologian, but because he mamtalued 
the divinity of the Logos In the third and fourth 
centuries thBologoa is said to have meant usually one 
who defended that doctrine 

Later, and particularly during the middle ages, theo- 
logy came to mean religious doctnne in general, as 
studied by theologians or priests, and Abelaid’s Theo- 
logia Ohri&tmTia was meant to represent what was 
afterwards called Sv/mma theologiae^ a body of sys- 
tematical knowledge ooncerning Chiistian religion^ 

Dogwatlo and Pvaotloal Rallgliiii 

The fashion which prevailed for some tune, par- 
ticulaily m Germany, of usmg rd^gioTh in the 
sense of practical and moral religion, while re- 
serving theology as a name of dogmatic religion, 
is objectionable, and can only cieate confusion We 
may distinguish between dogTiiatio and practwal 
religion, and we may equally distinguish between 
dogmatic and practical theology But as a theo- 
logian IS now always used m the sense of a man who 
studies religion professionally or who bdonga to 
the faculty of theology, it will be best to reserve 
theology as a name of this study. A mere believer m 
the dogmas of any religion is not yet a theologian. I 
therefore propose to retain rdigion in its general sense, 
comprising both dogmatic and practical religion, and 
reserve theology as the name for a scientific study of 
both This will prevent all misunderstanding, unless 
we prefer to drop the name of theology altogether, 
and replace it by the name of the Scfience of Religion^ 
^ See FUait ui SncyOept BrU, ay. Theology; 
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OoxiipaM.tLTe Xlieology. * 

It is likewiBe a mere abuse of technical teims to 
speak of CompoA^aUve Rehgion, There is religion and 
there is a science of religion, just as there is language 
and a science of language But no one would speak of 
Comparative Language , neither ought we to speak of 
Comparative Behgion, It is different with mythology^ 
Mythology may be used, not only for a collection of 
myths, but likewise for a scientific treatment of them, 
and in the latter sense therefore it would be correct to 
speak of Comparative Mythology. 

We have thus far distinguished between 
Beligion, dogmatic and practical and 
Theology, dogmatic and prcbctical 

To some philosophers, and theologians also, such a 
division between practical and dogmatic religion seems 
objectionable, nay, impossible, because they maintain 
that morality cannot possibly exist without some be- 
lief m a divine, oi, at least, a rational government of 
the world, and that dogma again would be useless, 
unless it became the motive of practical morality. 
This may be true, but we need not enter into that 
question at present, for by simply qualifying religion 
as either dogmatic or practical, we only distinguish, 
we do not separate, and without committing our- 
selves as yet to any opinion as to whether morality 
can exist without dogma or dogma without morality^ 
we do no more by our nomenclature than admit the 
existence of a common element in both, 

SaiaeleniLaolMr«i llpluatloii of Belltfioit. 

Some philosophers, however, and particularly Schlci- 
ermaoher, claim the right of using religion in a still 
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Ugher sensQ They deny 'that religion le either dog- 
matic or moral , they deny also that a combmation 
of dogma and morabty would give us leligion. They 
point out that when we say that a man is without 
rehgion, we do not mean simply that he does not 
believe in Judaism^ Ghnatianity^ or any other form of 
faith, or declines to submit to their moral codes We 
mean really that he is without any religious senti- 
ment Schleiermacher ezplams religious sentiment 
as being the immediate consciousness that all that 
seems finite is infimte, that all that seems temporal is 
eternal ‘To seek and find what is infinite and 
eternal in all that hves and moves, in aU changes and 
chances^ in all doing and suffering, in fact by an im** 
mediate sentiment to have and know life itself as the 
infinite and eternal hfe, that/ he says, ‘ is religion ’ — 
‘Fiom that point of view, if once reached, all events 
become real miracles, all miracles become real eventb ; 
all experience becomes revelation, all revelation ex- 
perience * — ‘ If we do not see our own miiacles around 
US, if we do not perceive within us our own revela- 
tions, if our soul does not yeain to diaw in the beauty 
of the whole world and to be pervaded by its apint , 
if in the highest momenta of our life we do not feel 
purselves impelled by the divine spirit and speaking 
and acting from our own holy inspiration, if we do 
not at least feel all that we feel as an immediate 
fluence of the universe, and yet discover in it some- 
thing that is oui own, that cannot be imitated, but 
can prove its pure ongin within ourselves, we have no 
religion,’ 

We shall have to consider this meaning of religion 
when we come to examine the Upanishads, the Ye- 
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danta philosophy, the poetry of the Sufis, and the 
Bpeculations of the mediaeval mystics , but it seems 
to me that it would be better if a different name 
could be assigned to what may be the highest height 
which rehgion can reach, but is nevertheless a com- 
plete transfiguration rather of human nature than a 
system of doctrines about the Divine, and a code of 
precepts mspired by our belief in the Divine In 
German it is called RehgioBiiat ; in English 
nesB or devotwn might be used in the same sense. 

Bellglou, either tsUef or tody of dootxbieB. 

We have still one remark to make with regard to 
the ordinary use of the word ' rehgion,^ before we can 
feel ourselves piopeily equipped for grappling with 
the great historical definitions of religion which have 
to be examined Like many teims of the same 
character, religion can be used either for our own. 
intellectual possession of theoretic dogmas and moral 
pnnciples, or as a name of a body of doctrmos and 
piecepts collected by authority, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of teaching these doctiines and practices. Thus 
we may say that a person has changed the Jewish for 
the Christian religion, that is to say, that he has 
changed has own religious convictions. Sub we may 
also say that a peison is studying the Buddhist re-* 
ligion, either by leading the sacred books of the 
Suddhists or b}’’ watching the life of the Buddhists in 
Ceylon or China, without allowing these studies to 
exercise the least effect on his own convictions This 
ambiguity can hardly be avoided, and we have to make 
allowance for it in all branches of knowledge. We 
speak of logic, meaning eithei the laws of thought as 
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we know^d follow them ourselvea, or a body of 
doetiineSj contained m essays and manuals , and we 
shall have to bear in mind the same double meaning 
when we speak of rehgion 
A strict adherence to the termmologyf as we have 
now explained it, wiU help us, I hope, to avoid many 
misunderstandings, and enable us at the same time 
to assign to each of the various definitionB of leligion 
its proper place. 
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EXAMlNATI02$r OF DEFINITIONS. 

Vatnxal and Bavealed Bellgloiid* 

M ost of the earlier definitions of reli^on which 
we shall have to examine, have r^erence to 
Judaism and Christianity only 
These two leligions were eonsidered, in Europe at 
least, as different in kind from all the rest, being 
classed as supernatural and revealed, in opposition to 
all other religions which were treated as not-revealed, 
as natural, and by soxne theologians even as inspired 
by the powers of eviL 

In an historical study of religion, however, audi a 
distmotion is untenable ^ for we shall find that the 
olaijm of revelation or the assertion of a supernatural 
origin is by no means peculiar to Christianity and 
Judaism. Host of the great religions of the world 
were by tbeir followers believed to have been revealed, 
and the arguments by which such a belief was sup- 
ported are much the same among all theologians. 

As the founders of most legions professed to teach 
what no eye had seen noi ear heard, they could not 
invoke the ordinary authorities for the truth of their 
doctrines, but had to appeal to supernatural sources of 
knowledge. And even in cases where the founders 
^ Bee Flialf, Th^iam, p. 323. 
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theiDBelyeB' made no stLch claim^ but took their stand 
on the testimony of the spirit of truth only, their fol- 
lowers would soon asciibe to them a higher authority, bo 
as to render all questionings and all opposition to their 
doctiines impossible This applies to all or nearly all 
religions, and the claim of a supernatural origin, so 
fai from being exceptional, is really one of the most 
natural tendencies of natural leligion. 

The student of Comparative Theology theiefore can 
claim no privilege, no exceptional position of any 
kind, for his own religion, whatever that rehgion may 
be. For his purposes all rehgions are natural and 
historical, liven the claim of a supernatural character 
IS tieated by him as a natural and perfectly intelli’^ 
gible claim, which may be important as a subjective 
element, but can never be allowed to affect the ob- 
jective character of any rehgion. 

Comparative Theology 

In that respect Comparatbie Theology has but fol- 
lowed the example of what used to be called Natv/ral 
Theology^ which was always defined as the study of 
religion, independent of revelation. It professed to 
compiise all that could he known of God by the aid 
of the human understanding alone This system of 
natural rehgion, such as we find it elaborated, for in- 
stance, by Baymundus de Sabunde (or Sebonde), was 
intended at &st to serve as an introduction only to 
revealed rehgion^. But it soon became independent, 

1 Thus 'vre read in the NfXhiiraUB site 3j(ber Ovtriuromm, 

speoialiter de homme et de natuia {\|ub in quantum homo, et do his 
quae sunt el necesaana ad oognoacendum seipaum et deum, et omno 
deintum ftd quod homo tenetur et obllgatur turn Deo quam proximo, 
Ai'gontmae, 1496, 'liber creaturorum eat porta, via, janiia, Intro- 
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and Natural Religion, m its purity and Reasonable- 
nessj threatened to excel all revealed lehgion la 
the last centuiy all religion^ began to be treated as 
sects, if not as corrupticnsj of Natural BeLgion, and a 
study which at first was looked upon as a powerful 
aid to faith, was afterwards discouraged as dangerous 
to the interests of true rehgion 

Natural Theology diffeied, however, from what is 
now Galled Qomparative Theology in that it paid but 
scant attention to the historical religions of the world, 
framing its ideal of what natural religion ought to be, 
from the inner consciousness only 

But in the same way as towards the beginning of 
our century General Gramniar, which taught what, 
accordmg to the rules of logic, language ought to be, 
was replaced by Comparative Ormyrnar^ which 
showed what language really had been, the study of 
NatwfoL or Qm&ral Theology also had to make room 
for the study of Oomparatiie Theology, or what may bo 
called the Sc^ence of lieligionB^ as distinguished fix>m 
the So'mbce of Rdigion While Natural Theology 
treated of religion in the abstract, or of what religion 
might or should have been, Comparative Theology 
studies rehglons as they have been^ and tries to discover 
what IS pecuhar to each and what is common to all, 
with a silent conviction that what is common to all 
religions, whether revealed or not, may possibly con** 
stitute the essential elements of true region* 

SCodm oQirAoaoendl at oolenOjl 

The first definition with which we have to deal, and 
which is perhaps the most widely accepted among 

auetoxium et lumen quoddam ad libtnm eaorae fleupturao in quo 
punt yarba Dei, et ideo ille praeauppomt latum,” (Titulus coxiiO 
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Chnatian Sheologiana, existed, as -we shall see, with a 
Tery slight alteration, among non-Christiaa as well as 
among Christian theologians In most theological 
manuals we find religion defined as mod/UiS cognoecend/i 
et colmdi Dsim, ‘ a mode of knowing and worshipping 
God' 

Though accepted by most theologians as unob- 
jectionable, this definihon has not escaped cnticism 
It is said ^ that a definition should trace whatever has 
to be defined back to one genua proxvrmm^ not to two , 
that if religion is a mode of knowing God, well and 
good , but that it cannot be at the same time a mode 
of worshippmg God This may be true in logic, but 
what oan we do if, as a matter of fact, the same name 
has been given to our knowledge as well as to our 
worship of Qod 1 In that case the defimtion of rdigio 
as modua cognoacend% et colendi D&u/m would at all 
events be historically ooirect But that is not all* 
There are surely many concepts which have two sides, 
nay, which become complete only when we compre- 
hend these two or more sides as sides of one and the 
same concept We may define a triangle by its three 
angles as well as by its three aides. Our definition of 
logic becomes complete only if we define it both as a 
knowledge and as an art. Even while engaged in 
studying logic and gaming a knowledge of the laws of 
thought, we practise these very laws, while afterwards 
in piaotiBing the laws, we know also as logicians that 
we know them It is the same m medicine, in law, 
and in most of what we call the apphed scienoes 

^ This ua powetIUlly stated by TeidbmCller in his 
ftogilWj 18 BiB| p. 16 , 
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Knowledge and pracshoe, imarrip.T] and are mostly 
inseparable 

And this really holds true m religion more than 
anywheie else. Is not religion as mere knowledge or 
faith said to be ‘ dead, bemg alone that is, being 
without works ? And would not works, however per- 
fect and useful, cease to be rehgions, if performed 
without a motive, without a knowledge of God ? 

FeeUnff or Knowledga bb motive of aotloiit 

Sut we may even go a step further. All our acts 
are stimulated either by feeling or by knowledge, by 
percepts or by concepts A feeling of pain makes us 
act UL one way, a feeling of pleasure in another A 
mere perception of distance makes the crow fly direct, 
that IS by the shortest road, and induces a peasant to 
cross a field diagonally, instead of laterally. A know- 
ledge of geometry produces the same action, only 
lined with intelligence. An engineer does what the 
crow does, only he does it, not simply by intuition, 
but because he knows that the h^pothenuse of any 
tiiangle is, nay, must always be, shorter than the two 
other Bides togetheiv In this way every act of ours 
may be shown, I believe, to be under the influence of 
either feeling or knowledge, and thus the active side 
of religion also could easily be shown to be insepar- 
able from, though of course not identical with, the 
theoretic side. 

The logical fault, therefore, of tracing religion to 
two protxnma genera instead of one, if fault it be, 
would have its historical justiflcation in the fact that 
aotive religion, whether worship or morality, is, in 
its beginning at all events, inseparable from religious 
1 Ep lamee IIL 17. 
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knowledge, « w1ii1q in most cases idigious knowledge 
would by its veiy nature lead to religious acts 

Tho oldoot of roUgion moat "bB deflned. 

There is, ho'W’eyeti a much more serioua difficulty in 
this definition, and this may best be discovered, if we 
examine the same definition as we find it in a veiy 
Bimilar wording in the writings of a heathen philo- 
sopher, namely Seneca He defines religion as Cog^ 
noscere D&um et ^7mtaTi ^ ‘ to know God and imitate 
him ’ Now let us lemark that Seneca does not say, 
to know the gods and imitate them, but to know God 
and imitate him. We must indeed not lay too much 
stieSB on this, for it is well known how promiscuously 
philosophers of his age used defUB either in the singular 
or the plural Thus the same Seneea^ says ‘I do 
not obey God, but I assent to him with all my heart ; 
he worships the gods best who imitates them/ Now, 
if Seneca had in his defibution of religion spoken of an 
imitation of the gods, w6 should probably have de- 
tected at once the serious fault which his definition 
shares in common with that of our own theological 
manuals We shall see that in defining religion, both 
definitions leave the most important part, namely, the 
object of religion, undefined If Seneoa had ex- 
plained religion as a knowledge and imitation of 
Mara, Bacchus, or Yenus, we should have said at 
once, But how do you know that there are such 
beings as Mats, Bacchus, or Yenus 1 What do you 
know about their chai'acter and their proceedings, 

1 Imitatlou of Gtod had teen preaoiibed by Pythagoras also, and 
Tvith some reatnoiaon (aa far aa naturo permita) by Plato 

^ i 3£, SB, 'Non pared Deo, aed adaentior ex anlmo f satis 
eolult Beoa quisquia eoa i^tatqa eat' 
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and why do you advise us to imitate tfiem^ The 
flaw which UL Seneca's definition of leligion would 
thus have become palpable at once, can hardly escape 
notice m the Christian adaptation of it If the object 
of religion, if what is to be known and to be wor- 
shipped, can thus be taken foi granted and left un- 
defined, by simply caUing it God, we might with the 
same right explain physical science as a knowledge of 
nature, or moral science a knowledge of good anrl 
evil, without stating what we mean by nature, or 
what we understand by good and evil. Such dc« 
finitions would be pure tautology. If we once know 
what we mean by god oi gods, tho dcfiiiiiiori of r<di- 
gion becomes easy enough £ut the discovery anti 
elaboration of the name and concept of gods ant! 
god, form really the most iinpoi*tant and tho most 
difficult chapter in tho history of religion, anti to 
take that fundamental oloment of redigiou as sitnjdy 
gi anted, is to overlook tlie most difficult puH lu a 
definition of religion. 

It will be easily seen, however, that nearly all de- 
finitions of religion, and particularly those of motlem 
philosophers, take tiie object of religion for graiitod» 
or expl^n it by terms which themselves stand in neoil 
of definition. Plato naturally does not like to speak 
of gods in the plural, but when he ukcs iiiHtnid, #//^ 
Divine, rh Buovi he ought to have cliffincd it. Of 
modern philosophers Schleiormachor used tlio Infinite, 
instead of God; Professor Ffleiderer speaks of the 
world-oontroUing Power \ Dr. Martineau in his i^stccnt 
work on Religion of the Divine Mind and the Divtim 
Will, or even of the Unknown j and the author of the 
Philosophy o/JRelifjion, your own honoured rrincipali 
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defines religion as a suiTender of the finite will to the 
infinite will. 

If we were all agreed on the meaning of these 
terms, the Diyine, the Infinite, the Unknown, the 
woi Id-controlling Power, the infinite Will, no formal 
objections could be taken to these definitions But 
our antagonists will not allow us to take any of these 
terns for granted, or as lequiring no definition. 

If religion is knowledge^ they say, does not all 
depend on what we know ? If religion is belief, must 
we not Eisk, first of all, what it is that we are to 
believe, or how our mind got possession of the con- 
cept and name of divine beings that are to be believed 1 
Let rebgion be fear or love, worship or meditation, 
its essential character must always be determined by 
the object to which it looks If we call that object 
God, does that tell us anythmg, so long as it is left 
uncertain what is meant by God, whether something 
visible or invisible, something comprehensible or in- 
comprehensible, something that can be named or 
something that must for ever remain nameless 1 How 
often in '^e religious battles of the world do we hear 
the combatants say. What you call God, I deny to be 
God. If you call me an atheist, I call you an idolater. 

Flobte ou Athelanu 

When. Fichte was accused of atheism, what did he 
reply ‘ ‘Your God,’ he said, 'is the giyer of all enjoy- 
ment, the distributor of all happmess and of all un- 
happiness among human beings. That is his real 
character But he who wants enjoyment is a sensual, 
carnal man, who has no religion, and is moapable of 
religion. The first religious sentiment kills all 
desire withm us. A god who is to serve our derarea. 
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IS a contemptiblB being, an evil being, for4ie supports 
and perpetuates buman ruin and the degradation of 
reason. Such a god is in truth the prince of this 
world, who has been condemned long ago through 
the mouth of truth What they call Qod, is to me 
not-Gpd. They are the true atheists ; and because 1 
do not accept their not-Qod as the true God, they 
call ms an atheist ’ 

paA navater. 

And even in a more friendly encounter, as that 
between Goethe and Lavater, we see how entirely 
what the one and the other called religion was deter- 
mined by the object to which their religion was 
duected ‘To recognise God wheresoever and hoW'* 
soever he reveals himself, that is true blessedness on 
earth/ Goethe says, and he would call that true 
rehgion. His friend Lavater, on the contraiy, could 
see the Divine revealed in one person only, in Christ, 
BO that hiB personal rehgion consisted, as he declared, 
in his own soul being hid in Christ, 

All definitions of religion, therefore, in which the 
object of rehgious knowledge or reverence or love is 
left undefined, may indeed interest us as throwing 
light on the relation between the subject and the 
object of rehgion, between man and what is called 
God, but they can hardly claim the title of a formal 
and complete definition, in the recognised sense of 
that tern. 

DUeprent olauMi of XP«SAl1d.0ttSi 

We OBU 'best examine some of the most important 
and instniotiiYe defiaitions of religion by classing 
themj not according to the subject of religionj which 
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LB always daii^ or according' to the object, which is 
called by yarious names, but accoiding to the 
in which this relation between man and God is 
supposed to manifest itself 

Most definitions may be arranged under two heads, 
in so far as they lay the chief stress either on the 
practical or on the t}^eoret^oal side of lehgion. 
Let us begin with the former 

PxHiOtlcal Bellgion 

The old scholastic definition, according to which 
rehgion is ' the chain of conscience by which we feel 
ourselves bound to the Godhead in aJl we think and 
wiU and do refers to the practical side of religion, 
to what has been called our conscience or the voice 
of God within us, so far as it regulates our actions. 

Kant. 

It is well known that Kant took a similar view of 
religion ‘Rehgion,’ he wrote, ‘(as subjective) con- 
sists in our recognising all our duties as divine com- 
mandments or, ‘ m our regarding God as the uni- 
versaJly to be revered lawgiver for all our duties 
He is very cai'eful, however, to exclude mere cultus 
or worship from the sphere of religion, and he declares 
that any attempt to please the Deity by acts which 
by themselves have no moral value, by mere external 
worship, is not religion, but simply superstition^. 

Calxd. 

We must hkewise class here the definition of 
religion given by the author of the PhiloBophy of 

^ ^ ConflciBntiae Tmoulum, 4110 oogitondo et voleudo et agendo 
nuiuini HOB olistnotoB BontimuB.' Ammon, Bvmma ThwHhag Ofmet g L 

* p 14 

^ ltdigia\^ ifmarhajb dsr Gremn der Uosm n 1S9. 

^ JSitUiiLec^Bf p. 18. 
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Religion^ though it aims at a highe» phase of 
religious morality than that of Kant According to 
him, ‘Behgion is the suriender of the £nite will to 
the mfinite, the abnegation of all desire, inclination, 
volition that pertains to me as this piivate individual, 
the giying up of eveiy aim or activity that points 
only to my exclusive pleasure and interest, the 
absolute identification of my will with the will of 
Godi. 

FflelAdrarp 

A similar thought underlies the definition which 
Professor Pfleiderer has given in the second edition 
of hia excellent woik Die Rdigio'riHpInloaopli^e^^ of 
which on English tianslation is now in course of 
publication, or has lately been completed. 4leligion/ 
he writes, ‘is the relation of our life to the world<- 
controlhng Power, which is to become a community 
of hfe with it®/ ‘Eelation of our life to the world- 
controlhng Power’ is only a more generalised con^ 
ception of what Di. Caud has called the suriender of 
the finite will to the infinite* But the highest object 
of rehgion is conceived as the same by both philo*- 
sophers, ' the community of life with the worlds 
controlling Power’ being evidently intended by 
Pfleiderer for what Dr. Caiid calls * the absolute 
identification of my wiU with the will of God/ 

The difficult point, however, in all those definitions 
of religion as the submitting of our will to the will of 
God, seems to me this — ^(hat they leave unexplained 

I Caird, ^hUososphy q/ BBUyimHf p. 290. 

^ Pfleiderer, vol. iL p 28. 

’ It is almost ImpoBsilile to render the exaot meaning In English 
' Der gemeinaame Kern dor Heligion In alien ihren Funnmi 1st jurie 
Lebensbeziehung auf die weltbohemchende MauH weloUe zur 
Lebensgemeinsouaft mit ihr Weiden will.' 
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our knowledge of the will of Qod, nay, even our know- 
ledge of the existence and character of what we call 
God. 

iCBftlJLeBV. 

Nor IB mucli light thro'wn on that dark point if we 
simply substitute behef for knowledge Ih his recent 
work, On the Study of 'RdAguon^ Dr* Martmeau 
deiineB rehgion as ‘ eu belief m an Ever-hving Qod, 
that is, a Divine Mind and Will, ruhng the TJmverse 
and holding moral relations with mankind" Here 
' a behef in an Ever-hving God " has as much to be 
accounted for as a knowledge of God, and the defim- 
tion of God as a Diyme Mmd and Will would hke- 
wise nail for an hiatoncal justificatiozL If a definition 
of religion could be silent on these pomts, or could 
take man’s knowledge of God and of the will of 
God, or man’s behef in a Divine Mind and Will? 
foi granted, all difficulties would certainly seem 
to vanish. But a glance at the history of reh* 
gion teaches us that we should thus leave unex^ 
plained those long periods durmg which the human 
mmd, after many struggles, arrived at last at the 
abstract and subhme conception of a Divine Mind 
and a Divme Will. If rehgion has become, as no 
doubt it has in many minds, a complete submission 
to the will of God, such submission must, m the 
beginning, at all events, have been preceded by an 
intellectual struggle which left behind as its result such 
concepts and names as ‘ Qod, ’ and ‘ Qie wiU of GocU 
Man’s readmess to submit to the will of God would 
be inconceivable without a previous concept of God 
which justified such submission and rendered it 
mtelligible All definitions, therefore, of rehgion as 
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Simply practical, and particularly that of '^ant, seem 
to me like the definition of a froit-beanng tiee, 
which should ignore its inviaible roots. 

SolieiikBl Had UTewmaii 

In order to avoid this difiiculty of taking the 
concept of God for granted in our definition of 
lehgion, and Tna-lcmg our conscience the 
with aomethmg unl^own or undefined, some theo- 
logians maintain that our conscience is the very 
faculty which gives us an immediate knowledge of 
God, and wish us to accept conscience as the religious 
oigan of the soul In Germany this view has been 
eloquently defended by Dr Schenkel, in England by 
John Newman, who has always pointed to conscience 
as the creative principle of religion Still we gain hut 
hide for a hetW definition of rehgion by adopting 
this opinion, which may be quite true as a matter of 
pemonal experience in the nineteenth century, but 
which fails to lemove the historical difficulty, how 
&om the earliest times the human understanding daho* 
rated the idea of the Godhead, and thus and thus only 
made religion a possibility \ 

neproftloal BeUglpn* 

Eqaall7 defective, however, afe the other definitions 
of religion, which I call theoretical, as opposed to 
practical They seem to look to the invisible roots 
only, and forget the ti'ee and the fruit which these 
roots were meant to support and to nourish. With- 
out its practical results, nay, without its practical 
puiposes, religion would never have been religion. 

* See FnleeBor FUnt'a ramarlcB in hu Baird Beotures on SAetim, 

p.sio 
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It nuglit b&ve been theorj or dogmaj it might have 
gro-wn into a system of philosophy, but never into a 
religion, whether manifested by outward worship or 
by mward piety. 

BellgloBL 08 Bentlmftut or Imovvledffo 

Moat philosophers in attempting to define religion 
in its theoretic chaiactei, have explained it as a 
sentiment, few only as simple knowledge, like all 
other knowledge Even in ancient times, sentimental, 
partiGulaily the sentiments of fear or admiration oi 
revel enoe, were supposed to form the very essence of 
religion Fear, the ancients declaied, made the gods, 
and even in modem Christian phraseology, the fear of 
God, QoUesfurcht, (/)rfj3os deov^ are often used as synony- 
mous with 1 eligion 


Kotia, 

Lotze, whose views on the philosophy of religion 
deserve far more serious consideration than they have 
hitherto received, particularly in England, combines 
the sentiments of fear and reverence m his definition 
of religion, and adds to them a third, namely the 
sentiment of moial goodness 

Beligion, he says, consists, (1) Of personal feel- 
ings of /car, of complete dependence on unknown 
powers, which form a motive loading man to seek 
comfort m a view of the woild not supported by ex- 
perience. 

(3) It consists of aesthetic feelings, which sunender 
themselves in admiration to the Beautiful, and lead 
to the election of an ideal world. 

(8) It consists of moved feelings, which lead to an 
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attempt to construct such a system of tSe unlveiao 
as should m turn make them (our moral feehngs) m- 
telligible \ 

Author of Xratnxal Bellglou 

The author of Natural Religion, 'whoever he may 
be, lays the chief stiess on the sentiment of admira* 
tion, defining religion as a habitual and permanent 
feehng of admiration 

Ooetho. 

Qoethe preferred reverence mstead of admira- 
tion, though he speaks of the leault rather than of 
the nature of leligion ‘A threefold reverence/ he 
writes, ‘has to be called forth in man by religion 
a reverence for what is above, for what is around, and 
for what is beneath us The last is the most difficult, 
and has been leahsed by Christianity only, because it 
alone has been able to lecogmse even miseiy and 
poverty, scorn and contempt, shame and disgrace, 
suffering and death as divme, nay to honour and 
chenah even sin and crime, not as impediments, but 
as helps to the Samt' 

sou. 

Mill also, in his Three JSsaaya on Religion, pub- 
lished after his death, in would seem to trace 
back rehgion to a feehng of admiration, or, as he 
expresses it, to a craving foi an ideal object. ‘ So 
long as human life is insufficient,' he writes, *to 
satisfy human aspirations, so long there will be a 
craving for higher things which finds its most obvious 
satisfaction in rehgion.’ And again : * The essence of 

^ accident the opimons of Lotze were in the firet edition 

aeonbed to TeiohznCller, whose recent death has been felt M a 
tareie loss by all etudontia of religious philosophy. 

F 
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leligion isTthe stroDg and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, recog- 
iLU3ed as of the highest excellence, and as iightfully 
paramount over all selfish objects of desired’ 

After having examined these two classes of defini- 
tions, which look exclusively to either the practical 
or the theoretical side of leligion, we have still to say 
a few woids on the views taken of religion by one 
of the most theological of philosophers, Spinoza, and 
by one of the most philosophical of theologians, 
Schleieimacher 


Spinoza, 1632-77 

Though Spinoza defines true leligion and piety as 
love of God, founded on a knowledge of his divine 
perfections — a definition with which Leibniz seems 
to agiee — yet he considers that with us practical reli- 
gion should come first, should in fact remain the only 
leligion for the majority of mankmd, while a highei 
and philosophical faith should be reserved for the few. 
What Spinoza means by practical rehgion, is simple 
obedience to divine commands, while the higher reli- 
gion consists in the intellectual love of God, insepar- 
able fiom a true philosophical knowledge of God and 
man, and leading to that true blessedness which arises 
from the oonsciousness of our own God-given powers 
The former he considers as based entirely on sacred 
hooka and historical revelation, the latter on the 
highest knowledge which can only be the work of our 
own mmd The former ought to be beneficial, the 
latter ought to he true , the former is to serve for the 
public good, the latter is to lead to that peace and 

1 Xsaays, p, lOi* 
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love of God, which passeth all understandui^ Spinoza’s 
view of rehgion does not in this respect differ much 
irom that of the Brahmans As they look upon the 
first and second penod m a man’s life as a discipline 
to subdue our human passions and weaknesses, 
Spinoza too expects practical rehgion to cuib the 
passions and thus to prepare man for a higher life 
Only after this has been achieved is the mind prepared 
for a pui'er light In India this progress from a 
lower to a higher religion was supposed to take place 
in the same individual, when passmg through the four 
stages of hiB life, the four &sramaB In Spmoza’s 
time, and m the society by which he was surrounded, 
such a hope was impossible Few only might find 
the way to the highest beatitude ; but even fur those 
who rested half-way, practical rehgion supplied, as 
Spmoza thought, all those comforts which human 
nature requires m every stage of its growth. 

This was the man who not more than SOO ycai'S 
ago was considered the most dangerous hcictic by his 
Jewish oo-reUgiomsts. 

fiDtalalerwaoher, 1798-1694* 

Let us now hear what Schleiermacher has to say 
on religion, he who has likewise been spoken of as a 
most dangerous heretic by his Christian co-roligionists. 

I mentioned already that he recognised true religion 
neither in thoughts nor in deeds, nor in both combined, 
but rather m a certain disposition oi tone or character 
of the whole man, in what is called in German TcligioBe 
StiTww/UfTiff Bishgion was to him a kind of music 
pervading all our sentiments, our thoughts and our 
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acts 'Religion,* lie says \ ‘is neither knowing noi doing, 
but an inclination and determination of our sentiments, 
which manifests itself in an absolute feeling of de- 
pendence on God * Or agam ‘ Religion consists in our 
consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
which, though it determmes us, we cannot determine 
in turn ® * 

He tries to desciibe this feeling or this disposition 
and inclination of the mind or the heart m ever yaiy- 
ing expressions He calls it ‘ a sentiment, sense, taste 
of the Infinite ’ In his Second Discourse on Religion, 
he IS aniuouB to show that religion is neither meta- 
physics nor ethics, nor a mixture of both, though 
something of each is mixed up with all positive 
leligions ‘Religion is not knowledge, because the 
measure of knowledge is not the measure of piety 
Obseivation may he snid to belong to religion, but tlie 
observation of religion is different fiom that of science 
It does not aim at knowing the finite in relation to 
the infinite, nor the nature of the highest cause by 
itself, 01 in lelation to fimte causes. It strives to 
view the univeiae, to watch it reveiently in its own 
iiiauifestations and acts, and to let itself be giasped and 
filled in childlike passivity by its immediate influences 
Religion IS the immediate consciousness of all that is 
fimte within the infinite, of aU that is temporal within 
the eternal ’ 

‘This intuition, however,* he adds, ‘without senti- 
ment would be nothing, and cannot have either the 
right origin or the right force Sentiment also with^ 
out mtuition would be nothing, and both together ore 


I ChrisiUehi (SflmlmsXthrtj $ 3 


* Mibbert Leetum, p 19. 
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fiometihiiig only when they are undivided^ and because 
-they are onginaUy undivided ’ 

Sag-al, 1970-1B31. 

In opposition to this sentiment of dependence and 
devotion which, according to Schleiermachei and hia 
numerous disciples, constitutes the essential charactei 
of leligion, Hegel defines religion as perfect freedom 
If the sense of dependence constituted religion, he 
says, the dog might be called the most leligious 
animsd^ Religion, with Hegel, is perfect freedom, 
it IB in fact the Divine Spirit as becoming conscioiib 
of Himself through the finite spirit Or again, 
* Religion IS the knowledge acquiied by the ^ite 
spuit of its essence as absolute spiiit.* 

Fiolite, 1762-1814 

With equal boldness does another philo8ophei‘, 
Fichte, define religion, not as sentiment, but as 
knowledge ‘Rehgion is knowledge,' he says. ^It 
gives to man a clear insight into himself, answeis 
the highest questions, and thus imparts to us a 
complete harmony with ourselves, and a thorough 
sanctification to our imnd^ ’ 

' What 'Was ognaiderdd a rather coarse joke of HegePfi htta now 
become a Benoua doctrine. ^The feeling of roligioua deyotlonp* 
Darwin writes, 'is a highly ocmplez one, consisting of love^ com- 
plete submission to an exalted and inystenous superior, a strong 
sense of dependence, fear, rercrenco, giahiude, hope for the future, 
and perhaps other elements Ko being could oxporieni'u so complex 
an emotion until advonoed in his intellectual and moral faculties 
to at least a moderately high level Nevertheless we see some dla 
tant approach to this state of nund in the deep love of a dog for his 
msster, associated with complete submission, some frar, and per* 
haps other feellnga' M. Houzian (JSKudss sur Ub fhouM MmtalBB dt^ 
pp 271-273) thinks that there are many persons and even 
peoples not so religious as dogs ' The monkeys of the Sun da 
Isles, we are told, gather shortly before sunrise in tlie highest tree- 
tops, and salute the rising sunwitli damorous shouts, Qpm Ouuit. 
IflBB, p 1^58 

* jki>})Bri LofimSf p 15, We must here i^emher that ltrwakdg$ 
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Bow to Booonst fbx tboBO dlflaient daflnltlojiai 

It maiy aeem difficult to understand how it is pos- 
sible that men whose knowledge and whose honesty 
of purpose admit of no doubt should have amved at 
such differentj nay contradictory, definitions of religion. 
How could Schleiermacher see in religion absolute de- 
pendence, when Hegel perceives in it the most abso- 
lute freedom? How could Fichte define religion as 
the highest knowledge, while Agnostics in ancient as 
well as in modern times have lepiesented the object 
of religion as beyond the sphere of human know- 
ledge ? Such contradictions have often been pointed 
out and made use of m older to prove the vanity of 
all human knowledge, or, at all events, the futility of 
philosophy, when apphed to rehgioua problems But 
there is no reason to despair. I brieve that the 
Science of Thought, as based on the Science of Lan- 
guage, supplies a solution to this as to many other 
riddles of philosophy There is but one solution for 
them all, and this consists m our defining the words 
which we use in philosophical discussions 

Ab fiist sight dependence seems indeed the very 
opposite of fieedom, but we have only to define de- 
pendence as trust, and then dependence or trust in 
Qod as the wisest, the most perfect and most power- 

has teen lued m yexy differant senBM, Taiyma from mere aor> 
aujuntanoe with a eubjeot to a peifeot understaudiiig of it. Thus 
while most theologiaiui use behef aa different from or even as opposed 
to knowledge. Dr Flint, in his Leotures on Thnm (p 80. Appen- 
dix X, On Intuition, Feeling, Belief, and Knowledge in Roliglen), 
deolarea that ' belief is insepiirable from knowledge, and ought to be 
precisely oo-extensiYe with knowledge * This may tliiow light on 
the nal intention of his definition of religion. * Perhaps,' he says, 

* If we say that religion is man's belief in a being or beings, mightier 
than himself and inBccesaible to his senses, but not Indifferent to 
his B^timentB and aotlons, we have a definition of the kind required.' 
(Thoim, p I But ean belief m what is inaeoesaibie to our sensoa 
be rightly oaUod knowledge ? 
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ful Being, is changed at once into a peifeifc consensus 
or accord with the will of God, nay into perfect and 
unhesitating at oneness with even His most inscrutable 
counsels So long as man stands face to face to God, 
conscious only of his own ph}^sical weakness and of 
the overwhelming power of what is above, and be- 
neath, and around him, he may feel himself dependent 
only, a creature, a slave, a mere nothing , but when 
he has discovered the omnipresence of the Divine, not 
only without but within himself, then that feeling 
of dependence is inevitably changed into a feeling of 
union, trust, and love, and he begins to understand 
what was called of old the liheity of the children of 
God 

So again, when the Agnostic says that we cannot 
know God, when he calls God the Unknown, nay even 
the Unknowable, he is pei'fectly right so long as ho uses 
the verb to hnow in its oi dinary sense To know, in its 
ordmary sense, means first to perceive through the 
senses, and then to conceive by means of language 
All our phenomenal knowledge is such and cannot be 
otherwise. Nihil est 'iTb vntdlect% quod 'non ante, or 
rather, quod Tion si/nul fuerit vn ssnsu^ ; and nihH eat 
in intellectu quod non rnnul fuerit in lingua. Now 
to know the Divine by this knowledge, by the same 
knowledge with which we know a stone, or a tree, 
or a dog, would be tantamount to annihilating the 
Divine A known God, in that sense, would x'peofwdQ 
cease to be God. It would become a phenomenal 
object, an idol, if you like, or a fetish, or a totem, but 
not what we mean by God /Sciittr DeuA nesciendo 

^ This aaying; oommonly aaonbad to LooIcp, 1 have traoed back to 
Sir Thomas Bodlpy I haro Boan it quoted aIbo by M MoruSi In a letter 
to DeBoartfi^, March 6, 1619 (DoscartoB, (Euvrea, vol x. p 218), tmixt 
axioms ^Aristote, U rCy a nm dans rintellxt qui pan 2ss sona. 
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Eufi as soon as we recognise that the very concept 
of phenmieT^l is impossible without the correlative 
concept of the nownim/ili or, in other words, that 
there can be no appearance without something that 
appears, and, behind its appearance, is or exists by 
and in and for itself, as soon as we have learnt to 
recognise the mvisible in the visible, the eternal in 
the tempoial, the infinite jn the finite, the Divme 
Presence m nature and m man, then we can under- 
stand what Fichte meant when he called religion the 
highest knowledge, foi it is religion in its truest sense 
which opens our eyes and makes us perceive the nou- 
menal in the phenomena!, the supernatural in the 
natuial, and thus changes the very veil of nature into 
a nevei-ceasing revelation of the Divme All religions 
may he called endeavours to give expression to that 
sense of the real presence of the Divine in natuie and 
in man Fhilosopheis called that sense the aenms 
and when the ancient Greeks said that ^ all 
things are full of the gods^ whatsoever appears 
before our sight, or our healing, or any other sense, 
they meant what we mean, that by knowing the 
finite we know the infinite, by knowing nature we 
know God, by knowing oui selves we come to know 
the Highest Self, that Self which poets and prophets 
have called by many names, but which, by its very 
essence, is and must bo above all names, the Un- 
known, in one sense, and yet the fountain of all 
knowledge, m the tiuest sense of the word. 

* Aid Kal ira\aiSy gIitciV rives vAvra raOni fcrri 

OtSiv TrX^a rd teal 0i' 6ifi0a\fiSiv [v0aXX6tieva ^fiTv mX Bt* d/eo^? HtO. 

Ariat, ed Dldot, ui, p, 68S, 1, 88, na Mundo. cap. Ti« 
Gf FlatOj Leg^ , 899 (Jowetl^ Y. 470). 
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Foaltlvlst DeflJiltloaa of BBllglo 3 i« 

B esides the defimtiona which we have hitherto 
examined, and which all proceed from men who 
took an historical and impartial view of relig;ioiL, there 
IB another class which betiay a decidedly polemical 
spirit, and which proceed chiefly from what aie called 
positivist philosophers Even they cannot deny that 
religion has a deep foundation in human nature, but 
they look upon it as a mistake, as a disease, as some- 
thing that ought not to be, and they ascribe its origin, 
not to the noblest, but rather to the meanest and most 
selfish motives of our human nature. 


wniiat. 

Professor Wundt, for instance, a most eminent 
German physiologist and psychologist, declares that 
all percepts and sentiments become religious as soon 
as they have reference to some ideal existence which 
can supply the wishes and requirements of the human 
heart ^ It cannot be denied that this is one side of 
religion , but it is not the whole of it, nor would it be 
tme to say that aU wishes, even the most selfish and 
sordid, were ever supposed to receive their fhlfllment 
from that ideal existence which is postulated by 
religion. 

* TeiohmiUlar, xzxili , Gruppo, ffner/ifccAwi 

f^ByandMylhfetk, 1887# p 246 
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Feuei^BiOli 

Feuerbach was more decided stilly and declared 
that the gods were nothing but the wishes of meUi 
conceived as leahaed But there are wishes and 
wishes, and even admitting that some of the ancient 
gods represented the very lowest wishes of men 
lealised, there would be others also, representing the 
lealisation of the highest ideals which the human 
mind can conceive 

Generally speaking, positivist philosophers have 
added little to an histoiical study of religion They 
have told us, not so much what religion has been, as 
what, according to their view of the development of 
the human mind, it ought or it ought not to have 
been 

Oxnppa 

There is one exception, however In a decidedly 
learned work, published m 1887, Die Onechischen 
Quite v/nd Mythen, Professor Gruppe has put forward 
a view of religion which deserves the most careful 
consideration, and which I, at all events, cannot pass 
over in silence, considering that the greater pait of his 
&*st volume, consisting of more than 700 pages, is 
duected against myself His book is certainly m- 
structive, and though I differ from Professor Q^ppe 
on almost every point, I cannot but admire his 
learning, nor should I ever wish foi a better and more 
valiant antagonist Let us hear then the worst that 
can be saad of religion, 

Bolflalmesfl the Bonxoe of Belifflou. 

According to Dr Gruppe, who may well be taken 
as the most powerful representative of the extreme 
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poaitive andj at the same time, negative school of 
philosophy, religion exists simply because it satisfies 
certain selfish instmcta of man It has no other 
raison d'&tre. The rapid spieading of religion all 
over the world is likewise ascribed to a social instmct 
which is supposed to be gratified by certain advan- 
tages which all rehgions provide Beligions, we are 
told, do not only give pleasure, but they enable the 
individual members of a society to develop their 
facultiea far better than the mere laws of family and 
state would allow. By an inner bond of thought 
and feeling which unites a leligioua community, the 
individual gams more power of resistance in the 
struggle of all agamst all It is only because it 
answers these rcquuements of society that religion 
fiourishes. It keeps the poor and miserable quiet 
by promising them pleasures in the world to come, 
and thus enables the nch and noble to enjoy their 
pleasures on earth in safety. It alone can strengthen 
law and morality in a state of society where there is 
no ^quality, and it would probably cease to exist 
altogether, if all inequalities on earth could be re* 
moved Without accusing the founders of religion of 
selfish motives in the lowest sense, Professor Gruppe 
IS nevertheless convmced that they were all uncon- 
scious egotists. They enjoyed the reverence shown 
them by the multitude to that extent that they did 
not shrink, as he ihmks, even from a martyr’s death 
But generally, while professing to found a new king- 
dom of heaven, they succeeded in founding a kingdom 
of this world. 

The three true causes of the wide and rapid spread of 
religion are therefore (1 c., p 273), according to him — 
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(1) the utLConsoioiiB vajiity of its founders, 

(2) a belief m the happiness which it procures to 
its believers, and 

(3) the substantial advantages which society derives 
from it. 

This would really, so far as I can judge, leave 
the q^uestion of the origin of religion in the mind 
of its founders unsolved, but this, we are told, is 
of little conaeq[uence, for the mere fancy of any 
Single individual would have answered the purpose. 
Besides, it is asserted (p 276) that all historical reli- 
gions presuppose older religions, and are refoimations 
lather than original intellectual creations, while the 
first conception of religious thought required no more 
than a high degree of personal energy to induce 
people to believe what was irrational, and to do in 
their primitive sacrifices what was absurd Here, 
again, however, the question why any single in- 
dividual should have invented what was so utterly 
irrational, remains unanswered. 

Professor Qiuppe’s formal definition of religion I 
must give m his own words — 

‘ We call religious belief a belief in a state or m 
a being which, properly speaking, lies outside the 
sphere of human striving and attainment, but can be 
brought into this sphere in a particular way, namely, 
by means of sacrificial ceremonies, prayers, penances 
and self-denial It might seem possible that on the 
strength of such a belief an individual should simply 
for his own benefit invent means by which such a 
possibility could be realised But in history the re- 
ligious belief always meets us as a doctrine, professing 
to be able to produce the union with those beiugs, 
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and the attainment of that state foi a large mimher 
of men Such a doctrine we call religion ’ 


Hlji deflnltioii too uasrow 

You Bee that it would be difficult to take a lower 
view of religion However, as I remarked before, 
everybody is at liberty to give his own dogmatic 
definition of religion The only question is whether 
the definition given by Professor Gruppe, and eagerly 
adopted by those who claim the name of positivist 
philosophers, compiehends really all that in the 
history of the world has been comprehended under 
the name of rehgion That there have been, and that 
possibly theie are even now, human beings to whom 
religion is nothing hut disguised selfishness, may he 
true , hut that there have been, and that possibly there 
are even now, human beings wilhng and able to 
surrender their own will to a Divine Will, can hardly 
be doubted even by Professor Gruppe. His definition 
of religion is tbeiefoie at all events too narxow, and it 
might possibly be found to apply to religion, not in 
its original, but in its most depraved state ; not as 
conceived by the founders of rehgion and by those 
who were found willing to become martyrs to their 
convictions, but as adopted by those who under the 
cloak of religion were bent on gratifying the lowest 
passions of human nature On this point Professor 
Gruppe is not quite explicit, and we must wait for 
the appearance of bis next volumes, before we can 
believe tiiat the impression left on our mind by his 
first volume is really quite connect. 

So far as he ha.s gone at present, his argument 
seems to be this, that religion is something so nra- 
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tionalj not^to say^ bo absurd, that it could have been 
invented once and once only in the whole history of 
m ankin d He denies altogether that religion is a 
general charactenstic of man, and that there is any 
excuse for it either m human nature or in its sur- 
roundings Once, or possibly twice only, he main- 
tains, did such a paradox as leligion enter into the 
heart of man All similarities therefore which have 
been discovered between religions are asciibed by 
Professor Qruppe to an historical transmission, which 
began probably not much earlier than the seventh 
century B c. We are not told as yet where and 
when this monstrous hufch took place, hut everything 
seems to pomt to Phoenicia, or possibly to India (1 o., 
p 499) We are given to understand in several 
places that the Nile has borrowed from the Ganges, 
not the Ganges from the Nile (pp 499, 502, 507). 
The greater antiquity of the Egyptian literatuie is 
questioned again and again, and in Babylon also no 
trustworthy dates are admitted before the seventh 
century (p S^jS) That missionanes could have 
tiavelled to Gieeco, Italy, and Control Europe from 
the South is said to be proved by discoveries of 
ai^tideB dropped on their journeys by early commer*^ 
oial caravans That Eastern Asia, Chma, and Japan 
could have been reached by early missionaries from 
India, is said to be proved by the success of Buddhist 
missionanes at a later time ; and that from Eastern 
Asia the transit to America was not altogether impos^ 
Bible is now admitted, we are told, by the most 
competent authorities. Again, we are reminded that 
the Mohammedan religion found its way in later times 
from Eastern Asia to Australia, on one side, and to 
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MadsigELScar and Airioa on the otheTj so* that there 
really was no physical impediment that could have 
prevented the spread of the eailiest religion in the 
same directions Even Northern Asia^ we are told, 
was m later times touched by Persian influences, and 
might therefore have been reached by the emissaries 
of those who had made the first discovery of rehgiom 
At all events, no difficulties m the historical spreading 
of this rehgion, when once discovered, could compare, 
according to Professor Gruppe, with the difficulty of 
accounting for the repeated discovery of something so 
opposed to all the laws of thought as religion. One 
man, he thinks, m the whole history of the world, 
may have committed that logical suicide (p 277), 
possibly two, if America could not have been reached 
from China, but ceitamly no more. 

This IB Professor Qruppe's theory, which sounds 
almost incredible in the nineteenth century aftei 
Christ, but which is put forward and defended with 
so much earnestness and so much learning that it 
requires and deserves a careful answer. When philo- 
sophers had proved, or imagined they had proved, that 
religion in some form or other was inevitable, and 
inseparable from human nature, to he told that reli- 
gion would never have arisen but for the chance 
discovery of one single individual — and he a fool— 
IB startling. When archaeologists had proved, or 
imagined they had proved, that the images of 
Egyptian deities went back to 4000 B.o. and that 
some of the statues of Babylon could not be much 
more modem \ to be told that in Babylon everything 
before the seventh century is nothmg but constructive 

^ Sayce^ Uibbai Zeeiursa, p. 
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chronology, and that in Egypt all dates before 1000 
B 0 are uncertain, was enough to rouse considerable 
indignation Still one cannot help respecting the 
opinions of a man, who, besides being a classical 
scholar, has made himself master of Hebrew, and has 
not shrunk fiom studying Sanskrit, Zend, Hierogly- 
phics and Cuneiform Inscriptions, before he yentuied 
on his dangerous voyage of discovery. In spite of all 
diawbacka, 1 can ationgly recommend his hook as 
containing most useful mformation I myself feel 
moat giateful for it, for I am convinced that if my 
own system can leaist so powerful and well deliveied 
an attack as Professor Gruppe’s, it need fear no aeilous 
danger in future* 

There is another advantage to be derived fiom the 
study of Professor Qrnppe*B woik* If other writeis 
tell us the best that can be said of religion, he tells us 
the worst. Most wnteis who aie honest enough to 
point out the weak points of religion, and who do 
not shut their eyes to the infinite misehief that has 
been wiought in its name, always plead for its 
cation and reformation, not for its total abolition. 
They see the rubbish, hut they also see the grams of 
gold even in the most degraded foims of religion. 
Not so Professor Gruppe Looking on all religion as 
an outrage on human reason, he hopes that the time 
may come when religion will have dean vanished 
fiom the earth, and when the world will have become 
so perfect that no more perfect world could be 
imagmed or desired It is weU that we should see 
ourselves as we aie seen by others, and no one oer>^ 
tainly has enabled us to do that better than Professor 
Gruppe. 
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We have now finished our hiatoncal survey of the 
most important definitions of leligion, though I am 
well aware that there are others which would have 
deserved and would have repaid a careful examina- 
tion^ This survey has taken up much of our time, 
hut the advantages which accrue from a caieful defini- 
tion of religion, and of all the words which we use in 
philosophical discussions, will be pciceived again and 
again at every step of our inquiiies, 

nnlverBaJtfej' of Sellglon 

Let us to-day take one instance only. No question 
has excited so much interest and has produced so 
much heat and passion as that of the universality of 
religion Aie there at piesent any human beings 
without religion, or does history toll us of any ? You 
may read book Ebfter hook on the subject, and you 
will ask how it is possible that on so simple a mattei 
of fact there con be any difference of opinion. But 
not only is there difference of opinion, but there is 
flat contradiction The same tubes who are described 
by some observeis as deeply religious, are deacriberl 
by others as without an idea of anything super- 
natuiali How is this to be accounted fori 

Angle of VlBlqn. 

Some allowance must, no doubt, be made for the 
angle of vision which vanes in every observer. This 
does ILot necessanly arise from dishonesty, as is sq 

* Stransa defines religion ob a feeliag for or tonoh with the Uni- 
verae (Gefdhl fUr das Univsrsiun^ ; H. Lang as lors of the Inilnite i 
Daniel Thompson in hu work on Tha EaUgioua SanimmU Human 
Uiindf 18 B 8, as the aggregate of those sentimenta in the htiman mind 
Rising in oonnootion ivith the relations assumed to subsist bot^oen, 
the order of nature (.inoluBiye of the observer) and a postulated 
supernatural 

a 
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often supposed, but simply from a weakness mhereiLt 
in human nature. We all are inclined to see what 
we expect or wish to see, and if we see what we 
expect or wish to see, we are naturally less incredulous 
and less ontical than if we see what we did not 
expect or did not wish for We aio all liable to 
this, and we have all to learn to be doubly incredulous 
when we meet with unexpected oonfirmationB of our 
own favourite theories. I shall give you two illus- 
trations only of what I mean, cases where men, 
famous for their honesty and their critical disposi- 
tion, were completely deceived in what they saw and 
heard. 


Darwin on Tlerm M rnoero- 

One is the case of Darwin. We know how horn 
his early youth his mmd was dominated by the 
idea of evolution, and how his researches led him to 
look everywhere for evidence in support of that 
theory and for an explanation of its workmg He 
wished to £nd men as low as animals, or, if possible, 
even on a slightly lower stage than that reached by 
some of the higher ajiunala When he visited the 
coasts of South America he thought he had found in 
the inhabitants of Tieira del Fuego what he was look^ 
mg for, and he accordingly described these people as 
hke the devils which come on the stage in such plays 
as the FreiacMltz ‘Viewing such men,' he wntes, 
' one can hardly believe that they ore fellow-cieatuies, 
and mhabitants of the same world Their language 
scarcely deserves to be called aitioulate. Captain 
Cook compared it to a mon clearing his throat ; but 
certainly no European ever cleared his throat with 
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SO many hoarse, gutturaJ, and clicking sounds ’ With 
regard to the physical features of these Fuegiana also 
Darwin must either have been very unlucky in the 
specimens he met, or he must even then have used 
his own somewhat coloured Darwinian spectacles. 
Captain Snow speaks of exactly the same race, which 
Darwin describes as hideous devils, as really beautiful 
representatives of the human race, and Professor 
Yirchow, who exhibited a number of natives from 
Tierra del Fuego at Berlin, protested warmly a^inst 
the supposition that they were by nature an ii^erior 
race. But more than that Their very language, 
which had been described by Captain Cook and by 
Darwin as worse than the noise of a man clearing hie 
throat, has lately been studied by Giacomo Bovb, who 
describes it as ‘ sweet, pleasing, and full of vowels,’ 
and who states that the number of words forming 
their dictionary amounts to 32,430 If we remember 
that Shakespeare could say all he wished to say — ^and 
who has poured out a greater wealth of thought and 
feehng than Shakespeare i — with about 16,000 words, 
a race possessed of more than double that number of 
words can hardly be said to be below the level 
leached by some of the higher animals I have 
quoted this case on sef'eral occasions, not in order to 
question Darwin’s honesty, but simply to illustrate 
one cause of error to which all human observations 
are liable — a disposition to see what we expect and 
wish to see, Darwin was honest enough to con** 
fesB his eiTor, and that is more than can be said of 
many other observers And 1 feel therefore all the 
more bound to state that there are some dialects 
spoken in Tierra del Fuego, such as the Alacalu or 
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Ona, which Signor BoTh himself declaieB to be haish 
and guttural \ 


melviilir and STUtflen. 

Lest 1 should appear unfair in quoting Darwin 
only, let me tell you what happened to Niebuhr 
The story was told me by my fnend Bunsen, who 
was hiB secretary when Niebuhr was Frusaiau Minister 
at Eome Niebuhi was veiy anxious to discover 
traces of Greek in Italian, as spoken by the common 
people in the South of Italy He thought that the 
occupation of the country by the Gieeks, when the 
South of Italy was colled Magna Qraena^ ought to 
have left at least a few vestiges behind, just as the 
occupation of Britain by the Bomans can be pioved 
by such words as cheHter in Dorvlmter^ Lat castrvmi , 
coin in JLincoln^ Lat coloma , cheese, Lat. oaseuit , 
etreeti Lat strata, soil, via^ Finding himself one 
day with Bunsen in a small boat, and being caught 
by a storm, Niebuhr listened attentively to the sailors, 
who were rowing with all their might and shouting 
what sounded to Niebuhr’s eai’S like wArf?]. ‘Listen/ 
he said to Bunsen, ‘they call for irXorj or stirhor] 
{eSirKoiay a fair voyage There you have a survival 
of the Greek spoken in Magna Giaema.’ Bunsen 
listened attentively He saw that one of the sailors 
looked very English, and that the others simply 
repeated what he said and what seemed to them to 
possess a ceitain charm , and he soon discovered that 
what to Niebuhr sounded like irkdrj or evirhorj, was 
really the English, ‘ Pull away.’ 

^ See nova jPatagtnia, dei Fwco, Bupporto delTsnente GtlAaoiuo 
Bov6 Parte prlma Gwora 1888. 

* G, P MbitbIi, Ori{fin and Histoi'y tfthB ^ngh^ Zangvage, p 80 
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If such things can happen to Niebuhr Jkd. Dai win, 
we must not be suiprised if they happen to smallei 
men 3 and, to return to our subject, we must not be 
surprised if some missionaries find no trace of religion 
where Einthropologista see the place swarming with 
ghosts and totems and fetishes , while other mission- 
aries discover deep religious feelings in savages whom 
anthropologists declare perfectly mcapable of any- 
thing beyond the most primitive sensuous perceptions. 

nu1i1io6k V QaatTB&^aa. 

But though a cei*tam bias must be admitted in writers 
on anthropology, that does not suffice to account 
for such books as Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric 
Times, as ilVuMrated hy Ancient Bemmns and the 
Mcmn&rs and Guatoms of Modern Savages, 1866, as 
compared with Quatrefages, L'eapice hiumavne, 1877, 
and Boskoff, Peligwns^ujesen der rohesten ^atU7*vdlLer^ 
1880 Sir John Lubbock collects all the evidence 
ihat can possibly prove the existence even now of 
tribes without religion, while Quatrefages andBoskoff, 
sifting the same materials, show on the contrary that 
there is no trustworthy evidence whatsoever to sup- 
port such a theory^. Neither the facts adduced hy 
Boskofil nor the arguments founded on these facts, 
have ever been controverted, and until that has been 
done — and I doubt whether it can be — ^this controversy 
ought to be considered at an end. 

My friend, Dr. Tylor, also made soma time ago a very 
useful collection to shov>' how the same people who hy 
one missionary are eaid to worship either one or many 

^ IntroC io tha Scienoe cfIlehg\oi% p. 277 . 
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godsj are declared by another to have no idea and no 
name of a Divine Seing, and how even the eame person 
sometimes makes two equally con^dent assertions which 
flatly contradict each other Thus in one place Sparr- 
mann^ is very doubtful whethei the Hottentots believe 
in a Supreme Being, and tells us that the Khoi-Ehoi 
themsdves declared that they were too stupid to 
understand anything, and never heard of a Supreme 
Being, while in another place the same Sparrmann 
argues that the Khoi-Ehoi must believe in a supreme, 
very powerful, but fiendish Being, from whom they 
expect rain, thunder, lightning and cold. Liechten- 
stein, again, while denying in one place that there is 
any trace of religious worship among the Elhosa 
Kafirs, admits in another that they beheve in a 
Supreme Being who created the world, though, if we 
are to believe Yan der Kamp (died 1811 ), they have 
no name for such a being 

PcaeoAoelVBa Ideiu« 

It may seem strange why there should be so much 
anvnius in these discussions, and why missionanea 
and anthropologists should not be satisfied with simply 
stating the facts, such as they are But there is a 
reason for it, It seems important to some people to 
prove that religion is a necessity of the human mind, 
or, as it was formerly expressed, is innate, or, as Cicero 
says, is engraved by nature on our minds \ To them, 
therefore, it seems of vital interest to prove that no 
race of men has ever been found without some kind 

t Xheophilua Hobn, TBwm^Qoamj the Steprme Soing qf (Aa Khqi’>KhoL 
IBBl, p 46. 

^ Oics. JOd Nat D L 17, 45, 'ITatura Inaoulpslt in mentibuB ut Beos 
MtemoB st beatoB Imbetemua' 
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of religion, as little as any hnniBin ’beings* have ever 
been found mthout the cravings of hunger and thirst. 
Other philosophers, on the contrary, like Professor 
Gruppe, are anxious to prove that rehgion is not an 
essential ingredient of human nature^ but an acquired 
social habit , and in their eyes the actual existence of 
non-iehgiouB races acquires an immense importance, 
as confirming their view of human nature. In this 
they totally forget that all human beings, whether we 
call them savages or not, may formerly have had 
a whole pantheon of supernatural beings and have 
forgotten or surrendered it, just as the Hindus, m 
becoming Buddhists, surrendered their belief in the 
ancient BevaB^ But this would he against another 
article of the anthropologist faith, namely that savages, 
who are really far more changeable than civiliRed 
races, are stereotyped once for all, and unchangeable. 

Sometimes these two parties change sides in a very 
strange way, 'When the Hissionaiy wants to prove 
that no human being can he without some spark of 
rehgion, he sees rehgion everywhere, even in what is 
called totemiam and fetishism , while, if he wants to 
show how necessary it is to teach and convert these 
irreligious races, he cannot pamt their abject state in 
too strong colours, and he is apt to treat even their 
belief in an invisible and nameless god, as mere hallu^ 
cination. Nor is the anthropologist free from such 
temptations. If he ^ants to prove that, like the 
child, every race of men was at one time atheistie, 
then neither totems, nor fetishes, not even prayers or 
sacrifices are any proof in his eyes of an ineradicable 
religious instmct If, on the contrary, he is anxious 
to show that the religions of the highest races are but 
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^ evolutfoiL of lowei types of faith^ or, as Darwin 
would wish ns to believe, that even ammalB possess 
Something like religious feelings, then a sigh, a tear, 
a sudden silence, an involuntary inteij action, or even 
a curse, become pioof positive of the existence of 
germs of religion, though m a most rudimentary state 

We ought to be as cautious at least as Cicero, who, 
after he has introduced Yelleius as upholding the 
universality of leligion^, makes Cotta say that such 
important questions cannot be settled by majoiities, 
piovided even that we knew the religions of all rsiCes 
of men ® Though we know a good deal more of the 
world than was known at the time of Plutarch, yet wo 
should probably hesitate to say what he says^ ' that you 
may indeed find towns without walls, without letters, 
without kings, without houses, without wealth, not 
requiring corned money, ignorant of theatres and 
gymnasia. But there is no one who has seen or who 
ever will see a town without temples and without 
gods, not employing prayers, oaths, or oracles, and not 
performing sacrifices to render thanks for good things 
or to avert misfortunes ^ ’ 

The histoiian of religion must try to be as free as 
possible from all preconceived opinions He may 
bo convinced, as a philosopher, that it is impos- 
sible for any human being to be without something 
like what we mean by rehgion, but as every child is 
bom botli without religion and without language, the 
possibility at least ought to be admitted that some 

* Oio Be Nat Bear i. 16, 43, ‘ Quad oat enim gona, aut quod g^iiua 
hominum quod non halioat aino dootrina untiuipationem quaudam 
deoruza?' 

’ Oio«, I a, iu. 4, 11, 'Placot ig^tur tantaa ros opinions stultorum 
judiQAii ? * 

* Plutansli, Xdo. cap. 81* 
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races might have remained m a state childish 
idiotcy, might be without religion, without language, 
nay, without reason. 

In most cases, however, which I have been able to 
examine where some authorities maintained that 
certain savage tnbes had never heard of religion, while 
other observeia declared that they had discovered m 
their language names for good and evil spirits, these 
strange contradictions could always be accounted for 
by the absence of a proper definition of rehgion If 
religion can he used, and has been used, m so many 
different and even contradictory senses as we saw 
in our last lectuie, we need not wonder that there 
should be so much conflict of opinion when it has to 
be determined whether Negioes or Australians do or 
do not possess rehgion. 

If rehgion is defined as a modua cognoac&ndi et 
eolendiDemrbi even Buddhism would not be a religion. 
If it IS defined as a surrender of the finite will to the 
infinite, even Judaism, at least: in its earhest form, 
would hardly deserve the name of religion If a 
behef in a more perfect future life is considered an 
essential element of rehgion, then the faith of the 
early Greeks would not he a religion^ If temples and 
sacrifices are indispensable for religion, the ancient 
Germans, and some of the Polynesian tribes even at 
present, would be without a religion. 

This is but one instance to show how much all our 
inquiries into the histoiy of religion, and all our 

^ Mill, Thrw p. 121. 

’ ChamiBso,T^0rAd,ii.p 268, 'EagifiUtauf tnQaunciaaiiQfltllohmn 
InsGln (Lamureok, eto.) wedsr Tempal tiooh Frioster, iind oa 
flnden koine feierliohen Opfer aiatt Auf Mogemua Eap und Ngnli 
aind oigonn Tompel eibaut Opfer weidon dnrgebra&t ^ud ea giobt 
elnen leliglOsen Dionst.’ 
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theories oiF the origin of religion, depend on a clear 
and correct definition of what we mean by religion, of 
what IS included in and what is excluded from the 
sphere of that name. 

VameM ftix Beliglon. 

Before^ however, I proceed to give yon what seems 
to me the right defimtion of religion, at all events 
from an historical point of view, — a definition, I mean, 
of what religion has been, rather than of what, accord- 
ing to the opinions of various philosophers, it ought to 
be, I have still a few words to say on the names for reli- 
gion in foreign, and particularly m Oriental languages. 
It is Buipnsing to find how difficult it is to discover 
words in these languages which correspond eraotly to 
our concept of religion, This difficulty applies, no doubt, 
to many words, and it is a very useful lesson which 
the study of foreign lajiguages teaches us 

When we first begin to learn a new language, aU 
seems easy. The dictionary gives us the corresponding 
words, the grammar the corresponding forms. But the 
more we learn of a foreign language, the more difficult 
do we find it to discover words that will really square 
our own words There is always something too much 
or too little. We enter really into a new atmosphere 
as soon as we speak m a new language, and there are 
associations playing round every one of our own 
expressions which, like the light and shade of the 
clouds, like the rustling of the leaves, and like the 
freshness of the air, detemme, without being per- 
ceived, the whole character of a landscape. 

So common a word as philosopher, for instance, has 
a much narrower meaning in Goiman than in English. 
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A man like Darvnn would not lio called PhUo* 
Boph in Qerman, but efin Naturforecher. PhilowphU 
in Qerman has remained resinoted to Logic, Psycho* 
logy, Ethics, Metaphysics, Aesthetics; and we have 
Darwin’s own confession that of all these subjects he 
was absolutely ignorant It is a standing joke among 
German philosophers against English philosophy, that 
in England you can buy philoaophical i/nstrumenta. 
The joke loses its point as soon as it is known that 
philosophy in English means likewise the study of 
nature, such as dhemistry, optics, acoustics and all 
the rest, and that therefore what in German are 
called phj/BwaliBcfie Ifistrwnieiiie may well be called 
pkiloBt^Kical instrmiffnia in English. 

There are many such words in all languages which 
are the despair of the translator. A very common 
word in German is moechniilaakQ, that is, anything 
so contrived that it answers its purpose. From 
it, ZweekTnoBBftgk^, which wo may translate hy 
approjyriatmeBB, but which moons a groat deal 
moie We can speak of the innera ZioeckmaH-> 
B/igheit emea Orgimumma, that is, an organism in 
which everything is so contrived that it answers 
exactly the purpose for which it was intended ; but 1 
know no word in English or French which fully 
conveys that meaning 

However, the modern languages of Europe have so 
many of their antecedents in common, that in a rough 
and ready way one can be made to answer as well as 
another to express our thoughts. We lose a little 
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when we Exchange a shiUing for a German Marhy 
and we lose more when we accept a franc for a 
ahiUmg , still, if we are not too exacting, we can make 
our way through the world with one coinage as well 
as with the other 

But when we leave Europe to travel in Eastern 
countries, the exchange becomes more and more 
difficult, both with our monetary and with our in- 
tellectual coinage It sounds hardly credible, but if 
you take so iich a language as Sanskrit, and a litei- 
atuie BO full of rehgion as that of India, you look in 
vom for a word for religion To a certam extent 
this is our own fault If we put so many ill-defined 
meanings into a word as have been put into religion, 
we must not be surprised if we do not find exactly 
the same couglomeiate elsewhere, Hei'e it is where 
thinking in two languages often proves very useful, 
by making us aware of the presence of the many 
amorphous particles of thought which will not pass 
thiough the sieve of another language. But it is 
strange, nevertheless, that a word which seems to us 
so simple and so clear as religion, should be without 
its exact countoipart m any language. 

Wol^aB fox BaUglon In UhliLefle. 

It maj eaailjbe imagined that if bo rich a language 
as Sanskrit is deficient in names oorresponding exactly 
to our idea of religion, other languages do not supply 
us with better equivalents for that word. 

In Chmese, for instance, there is, aa Frofessor Legge 
informs ns, no word corresponding exactly to our word 
religion. 

To Confucianism, there is applied more eapeoially 
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the character CJaAo, meaning ‘the Teaclnug or In- 
stiuction/ Docl/rina 

To Buddhism the character Fd* is commonly given, 
meamng ‘ Law.* Fo Fd, ‘ the Law of Buddha/ is 
Buddhism 

Tsloism is Tdo, ‘ the Way.* 

These are often spoken of as BanOhidoj * The Three 
Systems of Teaching, * for which phrase the best 
lendeiULg seems to be ‘the Three Behgions.* But if 
the three be spoken of discriminatingly, the different 
terms are appropriate to them severally. 

The authois of the famous Nestonan Inscription 
applied all the three names to Christiamty. Now it 
IS with them ‘ the Doctrme/ now ‘ the Law,* and now 
•the Way,* They found it difficult, they say, to fix 
on a distmctive name for it, and finally determined to 
call it Chvng Chido^ ‘ the Illustiious Doctrine,* using 
the terms which L&o-tze employs, when he says he 
would call his subject ox system the Tdo or Way 

The general term for ‘having faith’ is in- 
dicating the idea of ‘ believing.* 

WoeOs fbx Bdisloa In AxaTilo. 

In AraMo, -vrliioh reflects more advanced and subtle 
thought on rebgious topics than most languages, 
there is, nevertheless, no vrord that can he considered 
a real equivalent of our vrord religion. Bin, ac- 
cording to lane, imphes obedience and sabmisfiion 
to the lavr, and is used in Arabic for rdigion m the^ 
fridest sense, both historical and practical. AM/w-dA 
din, however, people of religion, is a term reBtriotcdi 
to those who profess to found then* faith upon rC'l 
vealed scriptures, Mobannuedans, Jews, and Cbristiansi 
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wliile the* followen of natural religion are classed 
Trith the followers of philosophical systems, as ahlvi- 
hafivAi people of opinions. 

Obama. 

I know the difficulty of finding a word for religion 
in Sansknb from pracbioal espenence. 

Some years ago an enlightened and very zealous 
gentleman in India, Behramji M. Malaban, conceived 
the plan of havmg my Hihbert Lectures ' On the 
Origin and Growth of Religion’ translated not only 
into Sanskrit, but into the principal vernaculars of 
the country The question was, how to translate the 
title If the book had been on the origin of any 
particular religion, such as the teaching of Buddha 
or Mohammed or Christ, there would have been no 
difficulty. But the idea of religion in general had 
not presented itself dearly to the Hmdu mind, and 
hence there was no recognised name for it. After 
long consideration, we settled that it should be simply 
Dharma-vylLkby&na, ‘an explanation of Dharma,’ 
that is, the Law, and under that title translations of 
my Hibbert Lectures have appeared in Bengdlf, 
Guzariiti, and Maritthi, and more will appear m 
Sanskrit, Hrndf, and TamiL 

This dhaima certainly means religion in one sense, 
but m one sense only, It means 2au;, and a law-book 
therefore is called DhaTma-sd-stra. The same word 
dharma may be used to express dogma or objective 
religion, but it cannot indode the subjective cUsposi- 
Uon which we likewise oomprdiend under the name 
of rehgion. 

In Big-veda dharma, law, does not yet occur, 
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but only the other form dharman Wit6 the accent 
on. the first syllable dharman means one who holds 
and upholds, with the accent on the last, dharmd^ 
means support, fui^crubm , then law and order, what 
holds thmgs as they are and as they ought to be. 
The gods are looked upon as the givers and guardians 
of these dhaimas or laws In later Sanskrit dh^rma 
has the same meaning of law, then of duty and virtue, 
that IS, of law performed Lastly, it has been used in 
the sense of the nature or essence of a thing; as we 
might say the law or character of a thing, the eUos. 
When Manu (II 1 2} in his Law-book explains dhar m a, 
he represents it els consisting of the Veda (revelation), 
of Smnti (tradition), of SadaXdra (the behavioui of 
good people), and of what is dear to oneself, that is, 
what meets with the approval of our own con* 
science. 

It was with the Buddhists that dharma boeamo 
more exclusively the name of the doctiincs taught 
by Buddha, which contained all that was supposed 
necessary for salvation The three groat treasures of 
the Buddhists are JBuddhat the Church (safigha), and 
the L(m (dharma); and when a man embraced 
Buddhism, he recited the formula, ‘I take roftige 
with Buddha, with the Church, and with the liaw, as 
preached by Buddha/ 

But through all these phases dharma alw^ays 
retains something of its etymological meanings. It is 
what holds us in the right path, and keeps us fiom 
what is wrong. It is the law that comes to ns from 
without, not file law or the will, or whatever else we 
may call it, that comes fiE'om within. 

^ Rv. V. 16,2. 
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Veda 

A Brahman, when speaking of his own religion, 
might use the word Veda Veda means onginally 
knowledge, but it has been, restiicted so as to signify 
exclusively what a Brahman considers as sacred and 
revealed knowledge. Instead of Veda we find in 
Sanskrit another curious word for revelation, namely, 
/Sfruti, which means hearing, from sru, to heai, the 
Gieek It is most carefully defined by Hindu 

theologiansj so as to exclude all secular knowledge, 
and BO as to compiehend such knowledge only as is 
leceived by direct inspuation fiom a divine souice 
Even the Laws of Monu, though invested with a 
sacred character, are not ^luti, but only Sm7'tti, 
which means lemembering or tradition, not revelation , 
so that whenevei there should be a conflict between 
Sm7^iti and S'ruti, SmT^ti is at once ovenuled by 
/Hruti. All these expressions, howovor, refer cleaidy 
to objective religion only, to a body of doctrines 
placed before us fur acceptance or rejection. They do 
not lender what we mean by subjective or inward 
religion, an idea that seemed quite strange, and proved 
therefore untranslatable, to my Hindu translators 

Bhaktl 

There is, however, in later Sanskrit one expression 
which comes very near to what we mean by subjective 
rehgion, namely bhakti, devotion and fsith 

The verb bha^, bha^ati, from which bhakti is 
derived, means fiist of all to divide, to distribute, to 
give. We read in the Bag-veda of the gods distii- 
buting gifts to men, and also of nch people giving 
presents to their fri^ds and followers. The same 
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verb, However, paiticulaily if used in the Atmanepada 
or the middle, takes also the meaning of giving some- 
thing to oneself, that is, choosing it for oneself, 
holding it, loving it From meamng to choose, to 
love, bha^ took the more special meaning of loving, 
venerating, and worshipping a deity. Ehakta, the 
participle, thus came to mean a devoted worshipper, 
and bhakti faith, devotion, and love 
Bhakti, in the sense of loving devotion directed 
towards a certoan deity, does not occur m the Yedic 
liteiature, except m some of the UpELniBhada, It 
gams moie and more ground, however, m the Bhaga- 
vadgttdi, where it means the loving worship paid to 
K7'2,ah7ia, and it then comes so neai to the Christian 
conception of faith and love that seveial Sanskrit 
scholars as well as miasionanes have expressed their 
conviction that the idea of bhakti must have been 
borrowed hy the Brahmans from Christianity It is 
strange that these scholars should not see ^at what 
IS natural in one country is natural in another also. 
If fear, reverence, and worship of the Supreme God 
could become devotion and love with Semitic people, 
why not in India also 1 Besides, we can see in India 
the same development of thought as in PaJestiue. 
No doubt the gods are feared and reverenced in India, 
but they are also addressed as friends, and sentiments 
such as ‘ thou art hke a father to a son,’ are by no 
means unfrequent in the earliest portions of the Rig- 
veda. We read in the very first hymn of the Big- 
veda, ‘Be easy of access to ns, as a father to his son * 
In the Upanishads, when the different gods of tlie 

^ See Die !Bhagava4^Af Cberaetzt und erUutert Ton Dr, F. 
liormBBT, 1869, 

H 
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Veda have been superaeded by the Supreme Lord, the 
Ifivara, the feelings of love and devotion are trans- 
ferred to him. And at a still later time, when Kr^Bh^^a 
was worshipped as the manifestation of the Supreme 
Spirit, we see m the Bhagavadgtti every expression 
that human love is capable of, lavished on him 

I shall lead you first an extract firom the SVet&- 
fivatara Upamshad ^ 

‘1^ Some wise men, being deluded, speak of 
Nature, and others of Time (as the cause of every- 
thing) , but it IS the gieatness of Qod by which this 
Brahma- wheel (the world) is made to tum- 

7 Let us know that highest gieat Lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities, the master of masters, 
the highest above, as God, the Lord of the worlds the 
adorable. 

10 That only God who spontaneously covered 
himself, like a spider, with threads drawn from natuie 
(pradh&na, the chief cause), may he grant us entrance 
into Brahman. 

11. He IS the one God, hidden in all things, per- 
vading all, — the Self within all bemgs, watching over 
all works, dwelling in all bemgs, the witness, the 
perceivar, the only one, free from all quahties 

12. He IS the one ruler of many who are above 
their acts^, he who makes the one seed manifold, 
The wise who perceive bun within their self, to 
them belongs eternal happiness, not to others. 

20 When man shall roll up the sky like a hide, 
then only wiU there be an end of misery, unless 
that Qod has first been known. 

^ T^aniflibadB, translated by !IiL M., m Sacred Books qfihBSatif xv. 200. 

3 inahlniya, without acts, i d not reaUy active, but passive, 
merely looking on while the oigans perform their aota, 
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S3 If these truths have heen told to a high- 
minded man, who feels the highest d&ootion (bhakti) 
for God \ and as for God so for his Guru, then they 
will shine forth, then they will shine forth mdeed ' 
Here then we have in the ITpanishads the idea of 
bhakti or devotion clearly pronounced, and as no 
one has as yet ventured to put the date of the 
/S'vetisvatara ^ Upanishad later than the beginning of 
our era, it is clearly impossible to admit here the 
idea of early Christian influences 

The date of the Bhagavadgitd., in which Knehria is 
represented as the Supreme Spirit, and loving devo- 
tion for him IB demanded as the only means of salva- 
tion, IS more doubtful ° Still, even if^ chronologically, 
Christian influences were possible at the time when 
that poem was flnished, there is no necessity for ad- 
mitting them I do not wonder at readers, unaccus- 
tomed to Oriental literature, being startled when they 
read in the Bhagavadgitft IX 29 . ‘They who worship 
me (bha^anti) with devotion or love (bhakty&), they 
are m me and 1 in them (mayi te, teshu ^&py 
aham)^* 

But such coincidences between the thoughts of 
the New Testament and the thoughts of Eastern 
sages, will meet us again and again, because human 

^ iSflndnya (Sutra IB) ezploiiiB dsra as a god, not as Isvara, the 
Lord. 

^ ProfesBor Weber m one of hu earliest treatises (fndischa 3tudien^ 
1 421 seq.) has indeed disoovered in the name iSretAsratara, 1 e. 
white mnle, somethins that may remind ns of a Syro-'Ohriatiaii 
Mission, hut 1 doubt whether he would still like to be held respon- 
sible for suidi an opinion With the same right Xrishna might 
remmd ns of an Ethiopian misaionaxy 

■ Bee the BhagayadgltA, translated by E. T Telang, Sacred NooAs 
q/* Ms East TUI. 84, 1BB2. 

* Bt Johnyi. 07, xyil 23. 
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nature is after all the same m all countries and at all 
times 

A whole system of religious philosophy has been 
built up in later times, founded on the piinciple of 
bhakti or love, namely the Sfttras of S&ndiiy& who 
in his second Shtra eEplams bhakti as affection 
hxed on Qod 

And at the present moment no system is more 
popular in Bengal than that of ^aitonya ^eatanya 
was born in 1486, and he did much to popularize 
and humanize the old Brahmanic doctrines With 
him bhakti or love became the foundation of every- 
thing, and different steps are laid down through 
which a worshipper may reach the highest perfection* 
The exoteric steps consist in discipline, (Ij social 
discipline (svadharmSi^ra'aa) , (2) discipline of the 
intellect and a surrender of all to Krishna, (KnshTm- 
karmSrpaTira) , (3} mendicity (svadhaiuiatydiga) ; (4) 
philosophic culture (^A&namnrfii bhakti) , (6) simplicity 
of the heart (^/i&na^riinyabhakti) , and (6) dispassion 
(sdintabh&va) 

Then follow the higher or esoteiic steps, viz loving 
devotion (premahhakti), consisting in humility (dftsya), 
friendship (sd.khya), and tendemebs (v&tsalya), and, 
as the crowning step, sweetness and love (madhu- 
rabhdiva, k&ntabh&va), represented by the highest and 
purest love between husband and wife 

Bhakti, therefore, maybe used as an equivalent of 
religion in the sense of devotion and love, but it is, 
comparatively speaking, a modem woid in Sauaknti 

^ Edited by Bollantyno in the Bihliotheca Jtidicct, IS 61, and trana- 
lated by Prof. Oowell in the same oolleetion, Ko 409. 

^ See Yogendrn Ohandra Uhoah, Ctuiitanya'a Sthio$j Oaloutts, 1684 ; 
A. da (^iibomatiB, OtomtUd iMa So(nd/d Amai lAtZiana, 1888, p, 116 j 
and jCuitanyo-ftandTodaya, ed l^jendralal Mitra, 3^62. iTidica 
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SreAiOit, &itlL 

Theie is, however, a very ancient word for faith. 
It IS a very important woid, for while hhakti la a 
puiely Indian concept, and even in India of latei 
growth, sraddhdi, faith, is a very old woid, and must 
have existed before the Aryan nations separated^. 
Think what that implies We read m the Rig-veda 
I 55, 5 ‘ When the £ery Indra hurls down the 

thunderbolt, then people believe in him ' 

Adha ftana arat dadliatl tyishunate 
Indraya yafram nighanighnate vadhazn. 

Here you have in one hne the whole secret of 
natural religion When people see the manifestation 
of power in the storm and lightning, then they beheve 
in Indra It is not said that they perceive Indra, or 
that they £nd out by reasoning that there must be a 
god, called Indra no, they believe in him, they accept 
him, they do not doubt his existence Or again, Rv, 
I 102, 2 ' Sun and moon move in regular succession, 
that we may have faith, 0 India * 

Aatno aCrya/candramasQ abhi/rnlialiB 
Sraddhe kajQ ludm AarataA. yitarturam. 

Here we have no longer faith m India or any par- 
ticular deity, hut faith in general, and that faith is 
taken as the result of our seeing the regular rising 
and setting of sun and moon 

Faith, therefore, is represented els reposing on 
terror produced by the overpowering convulsions of 
nature, and on trust, called forth by the discovery of 
law and order in nature Few of the greatest living 

^ EiJfbert Lecfures, p 309 According to SAndllya (SCtra 24), bhakti 
1 b not identioal with aaddhA, bocauac araddhd., beliof, la meicily 
Bubsidlary to ceromonial works , but not bo is faith In tayoin. 
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philosopherB have anything better to say on the ongui 
of faith 

And now let us consider this word sraddh& a little 
more dosely. It is letter by letter the same as the 
Latin crSdo, and our creed When the Srahmans said 
fiiad-dadhe, the Bomans said crechd/bj when the 
Brahmans said sraddhitam^ the Homans said ere- 
d/itwm. 

The two wolds are therefore clearly the same ; but 
if you ask me what sraddh^ meant etymologically, 
I can only say, We do not know Professor Daimesteber 
denves it iirom arad, in the sense of heart, and dh&, 
to place Phonetically this etymology might be 
defended, though srad, by the side of hr^d, the 
legular word for heart in Sanskrit, would be without 
analogy Hut Professor Danuestetor has not con-' 
sidered that srad occurs elsewhere by itself, and that 
there it cannot possibly mean heart. For instance, 
Rv Vm 76, 8, srat visva v&ryflr kndhi, ' Make all our 
wishes true I ' Here srad cEinnot possibly be taken as 
a dialectic form of hnd 

How srat should come to mean true, and sraddhd., 
to mako true, to accept as true, we do not know Hut 
this only shows how old a word sraddh& really is, 
and how early in the histoiy of the human mind the 
idea must have sprung up that we may accept as true 
what can neither be confirmed by our senses nor proved 
by our reasoning, but what is nevertheless irresistible. 
Here you see how we may discover embedded in the 
veiy deepest strata of language the geims of religion 
—for theie can he no name for believing before the 
first rays of faith or sraddh& have dawned in the 
human heait. 
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ICT oyTN DEFINITION OF BELIQION. 

Ponui; Saflalttoiu. 

W E have now examined the moat important and 
most charactenstic definitions of Religion We 
have seen how some of them looked chiefly to the 
practical chaiacter, others to the theoretic chai'acter 
of religion, while some philosophers, such els Schleier- 
macher, would recognise the true essence of religion 
neither in its practical nor m its theoretic manifesta- 
tions, hut only in a complete change of our natme, 
in a loving devotion to and almost union with the 
Supreme Being 

Do not suppose that I look upon all these defini- 
tions as wrong, or that I intend to onticiae them one by 
one, On the contrary, I believe that moat of them con- 
tam some tiuth, some very important truth, but they 
all seem to me to be vulnerable m one and the same 
pomt, namely in taking the object of religious thought 
for granted and therefore leaving it undefined. This 
may be defensible, if in defining religion we only 
think of our own, or of the religion of the present 
age. But if the histoncal school has proved anything, 
it has established the fact, to which I alluded at the 
end of my last lectme, that m religion els in language 
there is contmuity, there is an unbroken chain whidi 
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connects onr thonglits and onr words with the first 
thoughts conceived and with the first words uttered 
by the eaihest ancestois of our lace A definition of 
religion ought therefore to be applicable, not only to 
what religion is now, but to what religion was m its 
origin, and in its earliebt developments Eeligionmay 
change, and it has changed, as we know, but however 
much it may change, it can never break entuely with 
its past, it can never be severed from its deepest roots, 
and it IB in these deepest roots that we ought to seek, 
as it seems to me, the tiue essence of religion. 

But it IS not only leligion in its oiigin which the 
ordinary definitions would fail to comprehend There 
are several of the historical developments of religion 
also which could hardly be brought within their gage 

IB BuaOMsm a religion? 

If you tried, for instance, to bring Buddhism withm 
the compass of any of the definitions hitherto exam- 
ined, you would find it impossible to do so, and yet, 
as you know, the largest number of human beings 
have trusted to Buddha’s teaching as their only 
means of salvation Those who define leligion as a 
theory, as a mode of knowledge, must necessarily, as 
I pointed out before, supply an object that is to be 
known, whether they call it gods or god, the father, 
the creator, the Supreme Being, or the Supreme Will. 

Bnddliliiiti, bb theoretloBl, not Inolnded undev any daflxiitloiii 

But m Buddhism — I mean in Southern Buddhism, 
which ought to be caiefully distinguished fiom 
Northern Buddhism or Bodhism — thcie is no mention 
of Ood as a creator or ruler of the world on the 

^ See the account of Brahman aa a Creator in ii, S97, 
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coatrary, a belief m creation is condemned, if not as 
heresy, at all events as a conceit highly reprimanded 
by Suddha himself Qods or Devas aie mentioned 
indeed, but only as subordinate, legendary beings, 
accepted as part of the traditional phraseology of the 
times From a kind of compassion they seem to have 
been aooommodated with a new position as servants 
and worshippers of the Buddha. Several of the great 
questions of religion, besides that of the existence of 
a Deity or Creator, aie banished once for aJl from the 
discussions, nay from the thoughts of orthodox Bud- 
dhists Some of Buddha's own disciples are introduced 
as blammg the master for not enlightening them on 
such questions as whether the world is eternal or had 
a beginning, whether Buddha and those who, like 
him, have arrived at perfect knowledge, will live after 
death or not? Whether the living soul is identical 
with the body or not ? 

uaitmkya-piitta and BndAha 

After M&lunky a-putta had expostulated with Buddha 
for leaving hia disciples in uncertainty on such, im- 
portant points, Buddha answers^ ; 

How did I speak to thee formerly, MMuilkya- 
putta ? Did I say Come, and he my disciple, and I 
will teach thee whether the world is eternal or not, 
whether the world is finite or infinite, whether the 
living principle is identical with the body or different 
from it, whether the perfect man lives after death or 
does not, whether he lives and does not live at the 

’ Mr,Bh7BDa7ida,lxi hlatianslation of theMilinda^pauhari ld% 
colls him the son of the Malunkyo woman TMalufikya-puttn), but ha 
mentions MOluuka tm a various rending Pi ofesBor Oldonherg 
p. 291) gives the name os Malukya-putts, or simply MAlukya. 
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same time^'^oi whether he neither lives nor does not 
live 

MSiluAkya-pntta rephed Master, you did not 
say so 

Then Suddha continued Then, did you say to 
me, I will become thy disciple, but answer me all 
these questions 1 

Malunkya-putta confesses that he did nut. 

After that Buddha proceeds , A man was once 
wounded by a poisoned arrow His friends and rela- 
tions called m an experienced physician What, if 
the wounded person had said, I shall not allow my 
wound to be treated till I know who the man is by 
whom I was wounded, whether he is a nobleman, or 
a BifthmaTia, or a Vaisya, or a #Shdra Or what, if he 
said, 1 shall not allow my wound to be treated till I 
know how the man is called by whom I was wounded, 
to what family he belongs, whether he is tall or short 
or of middle stature, and what the weapon was like 
by which I was wounded What would be the end 
of it ? The man surely would die of his wound 

Buddha then lets Mdlunkya-putta see that when he 
came to him be was like the wounded man who 
wished to be healed, and he finishes his lesson by 
saymg , Let what has not been revealed by me re- 
main unrevealed, and let what has been revealed by 
me remam revealed. 

It was natural that the opponents of the Buddhists 
should make this reticence of Buddha on points of 
tho highest importance a ground of attack. We find 
the question fully discussed, for instance, in the Mi- 
linda^paoha^, a theological and philosophical dialogue 
^ Tnaulatod, by Mr. Bhys Davids in the Sacrad Hooka qfihs JSast, 
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m which the Yayana King, Milinda ^enandros, 
about 100 B. 0 ), exchanges his yiews on Suddhiam with 
N&gaaena Here the King says 

* Venerable Ndgasena, it was said by the Blessed 
One. “In respect of the tiuths, Auanda, the TathS,- 
gata has no such thing as the closed list of a teacher 
who keeps something back.” But on the other hand, 
he made no reply to the question put by the son of 
the M&luAkya woman. This problem, N^asena, will 
be one of two ends, on one of which it must rest, for 
he must haye refrained from answering either out of 
Ignorance, or out of wish to conceal something. If 
the hrst statement he true, it must haye hoen out of 
ignorance But if he knew, and still did not reply, 
then the first statement must be false. This too is a 
doubled-pomted dilemma It is now put to you, and 
you haye to solye it, 

* The Blessed One, 0 king, made that first statoment 
to Ananda, and he did not reply to M^uilkya-putta s 
question But that was neither out of ignorance, nor 
for the sake of concealing anything. There are four 
kinds of ways in which a problem may be explained. 
And which are the four? There is the problem to 
which an explanation can be giyen that shall be 
direct and final There is the problem which can be 
answeied by going into details. There is the problem 
which can be answered by asking another. And there 
IS the problem which can be put on one side. 

^And which is the problem which can be put on 
one side? It is such as this— “Is the universe ever- 
lasting?” “Is it not everlasting?” “Has it an 
end?” ‘‘Has it no end?” “Is it both endless and 
unending ? ” “Is it neither the one nor the other ? ” 
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‘'Are the soul and the body the same thing?” '*Ig 
the soul distinct from the body?” “Does a TathSi- 
gata exist after death?” “Does he not exist after 
death?” “Does he both exist and not exist after 
death ? ” “ Does he neithei exist nor not exist after 

death?’* 

‘Now it was on such a question^ that ought to be 
put on one side, that the Blessed One gave no reply 
to Mdlunkya-putta. And why ought such a question 
to be put on one side^ Because there is no reason or 
object for answeiing it That is why it should be put 
aside. For the Blessed Buddhas lift not up their 
voice without a reason and without an object. 

‘Very good, Mgasena Thus is it, and I accept it 
as you say * 

Buddha does not imply that he could not have 
answered these questions or revealed these mysteries, 
if he had chosen He professes the same philosophical 
abstinence, or or agnosticism, as it is now 

called, as Socrates, and he utters the strongest con- 
demnation of those of his disciples who ventured to 
give either a positive or a negative answer. 

Yamaka, on Ufe after Xleath. 

Thus one of them called Yamaka, taught openly 
that a monk, if free from sin, would cease to exist 
after death But for this he was found guilty of 
heresy, and had to be converted to the true view, 
namely to abstain from expressing any opinion on a 
subject which is beyond our knowledge \ 

DlBlogue Isetween the Xlu^ of KofltOa and tke Him KJEemd 

The question whether the Buddhsi himself, the 

> Old^borg, p. 287. 
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founder of what we call Buddhism, continued to exi&t 
after death was naturally a question of a moie than 
purely speculative inteicst It touched the hoaits of 
his disciples, and there must have been tlie stiongesb 
inclination on their part to answer it in the afliima- 
tive The Northern Buddliifeits admit the existence of 
Buddha and of all Buddhas after the end of their 
earthly caicei But the Southern BuddliislB abstain* 
Thus in a dialogue between Pasenadi, the King oi 
Kosala, and the nun KhcniS., the King is intioduced 
as asking the question again and again, whether 
Buddha exists after death, or, as wo should say, 
whether tlie founder of that religion enjoyed etemal 
life But the nun is immovable, fjhe simply repeats 
the old answei * ' The perfpct Buddha has not revealed 
it* And when quesUoned liuther, why the perfect 
Buddha should have left so muiiiontous a question 
unanswered, she says ^ : 

0 great King, have you an arithmi-ticiun or a inastor 
of the mint or an accountant who could count the 
grama of sand of the Qaiiges, and could say, there are 
there so many grains, so many humli-edSj so many 
thousands, or so many hundieds of thousands of 
grains? 

The King replied, I have not, 0 revorend lady. 

Or have you, 0 groat Kmg, the nun continued, an 
arithmetician, a master of the mint, or an accountant 
who could measure the water in the great ocean, and 
could say, there are there so xhany pints of water, so 
many hundreds, so many thousands, or so many 
hundreds o£ thousands of pints ? 

The King replied, I have not, 0 leverond lady, 

^ Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. a&4. 
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And why not 1 she said The great ocean is deepj 
immeasurahle, unfathomable And in the same man- 
ner, 0 King, if one tried to conceive the nature of the 
perfect Suddha by the predicates of corporeity, these 
predicates would be impossible in the perfect Buddha, 
their very root would be annihilated, they would be 
cut down, like a palm-tree, and removed, so that they 
could never rise again The perfect Buddha, 0 King, 
is released from having his nature to be counted by 
the numbeia of the corporeal world , he is deep, im- 
measurable, unfathomable, hke the great ocean. To 
say that the perfect Buddha is beyond death, is wrong , 
to say that he is not beyond dea^ is wrong likewise } 
to say that he is at the same time beyond and not be- 
yond, is wrong , and to say that he is neither beyond 
nor not beyond \ is wrong again 

With this answer the King must be satisfied, and 
millions of human bemgs who call themselves Bud- 
dhists have had to he satisfied They have no Qod, no 
creator or ruler whom they could know, thei'e is no 
mod/ibs cogThosc&ndi d colmdi Deum for them , and yet 
who would say that they have no religion 1 

Buddlilsm, M pxaotloBl, apt Inoladed aader aatj deflaltlPn. 

And BO again, if we tned to apply to Buddhiem 
those definitions which see in leligion not so miioh a 
theory aa a practice, which, for instance, as JCant's 
definition, explain it as a reoogmtion of ail our duties 
aa divine commands, how would Buddhism then he 
brought in? 

ne Doptxlna of Koimuk 

The essence of Buddhist moraUty is a belief in 
> N’ m hot! lu na hob taUiA,«to poram mamnl *h pi na npoti. 
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Karmay that iSj of work done in this or in a foimer 
life, which must go on producing effects till the last 
penny is paid The same thought pervades much of 
the BrahmsiUic literature^ and it is still one of the 
moat fsiiQiliar ideas among the Hindus of the present 
day 

We find the first traces of this belief in Karma m 
the Upanishads, Thus we read in the BWhad&raTi- 
3^aka^ HI. 2, 1 

'Y%/iavalkya/ said &fiTatk&rava Artabh&ga, ‘when 
the speech of a dead person enters into the fire, breath 
into the air, the eye into the sun, the mind into the 
moon> the hearmg into space, into the earth the body, 
mto tiie ether the self, into the shrubs the hairs of the 
body, into the trees the hairs of the head, when the 
blood and the seed are deposited in the water, where 
IS then that person V 

T%^avalkya said ‘Take my hand, my friend We 
two alone shaJl know of this ; let this question of ours 
not be (discussed) in public ' 

Then the two went out and argued, and what they 
said was Karma, work, and what they praised was 
Ka/rma, work, namely tibat a man becomes good by 
good work, and bad by bad work. And after that 
(?&Tatk&rava Artabhdga held his peace 
Among the Buddhists, however, the belief in Elarma 
took a most prominent place In the very first verse 
of the Dhammapada ^ we read 
‘All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought it IS founded on our thoughts, it is made up 
of our thoughts If a man speaks or acts with an evil 

‘ Bamd Books tifiha Baotj tt 126* 

^ Sacnd Books (if the z 9 
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thought^ pain follows him, as the wheel follows the 
foot of the ox that diaws the carnage.’ 

And again, verse 127 ' 

' Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, noi if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot in the whole world where a man might 
he freed from an evil deed ’ 

There can be no doubt that this faith baa produced 
very beneficial results, and that it would explain 
many things which to us remain the riddles of hfe — 
but 18 it lehgion ? 

While to us the inequahties with which are 
bom into the world seem often unjust, they can be 
justified at once by adoptmg the doctrine of Karma, 
We are bom as what we deserved to be born ^ we aia 
paying oui penalty or are receiving our reward in this 
life for former acts This makes the sufierer more 
patient, for he feels that he is wiping out an old debt, 
while the happy man knows that he is living on the 
interest of his capital of good works, and that he must 
try to lay by moie capital for a future hfe. It may 
be said that in the absence of all proof of such a 
theory, and with tho total extinction of any recollection 
of our former good or evil deeds, very little practical 
effect could be expected from this assumption. But 
this IS not the case, for the assumption has become a 
belief, as stiong as any belief in a rehgioua dogma. 
Besides, though it cannot be proved, it helps to explain 
many dij^culties, and this gives it a strong hold on 
man^s convictions. The Buddhist trusting in Karma 

1 * Hy poBseafiiona are my Kama, my inhentanoe is my Karma, 
my mQther*a womb u my Karma,' ato ; sea Oldenberg, 
p, 24S, q,UDtatlon firom the Aftguttara Nikaya, PaSAaka Klpfi^ta. 
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can honestly say, Whatever ^8 rights and the same 
behef -which makes him see in what he now suffers 
and enjoys the natuial outcome of his former worlcs, 
wiH auppoit him m trying to avoid evil and to do 
good for its own sake, knowing that whatever may 
befall in this life, no good and no evil word, thought, 
01 deed, can ever be lost in the Lfe of the uni- 
verse 

Of course, like every honest belief, this belief in 
Karma too may degenerate into superstition. I read 
not long ago in a Ceylon paper, that when an Eng- 
hsh judge condemned a Buddhist to death, the oul- 
piit said quietly 'Thank you, my loicl, you also will 
die,* He then went on to threaten the judge 'You 
will become a bullock in your next life,* he said, ' and 
I shall then be a driver, and I'll drive you up the 
Kadujonava Pass,’— one of the steepest of the steep 
paths of Ceylon 

While Christian teachers comfort the afflicted hy 
telhng them that all injustice in this Lfe will be 
remedied in the next, that Lazarus will be in 
Abraham’s bosom and the nch man in torments, 
Buddha teaches those who seem to suffer unjustly in 
this hfe that they have deserved their punishment by 
their former deeds, that they must be grateful to pay 
oft’ their old debts, and that they should try to lay m 
a store of good woiks for the time to come. 

While ordinary mortals must be satisfied with this 
general belief, Buddha himself and those who have 
reached a high stage of enlightenment, are supposed to 
possess the power of remembering their former states 
of existence , and many of the most touching legends 
in the Buddhist canon are the recollections of liis 

I 
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foimer existences by Buddha himself, the so-called 
G^3,takas, 

All this IB most excellent, and, I beheve, has proved 
most extensively useful, but when we are asked 
whether it could be accommodated under any of the 
definitions of religion which we have passed m review, 
we have to answei that it cannot 

Let us then attempt our own definition. 

Uy own deflnltloxL of 

A definition, as logicians tell us, ought to begin 
with the gemia^ to which what we have to 

define belongs, and should then proceed to narrow the 
sphere of the auvn/rmivi genua by those differences 
which distinguish our object from all other objects 
belonging to the same genus 

BoUgliin aa Experlanoe. 

I well remember Piofeaeor WeisBe, tlie Hegcliao 
Profcaaor at Leipzig, beginning bis lectures on the 
X*biloBop1iy of Rebgion, by telling us that religion 
was, fiist of all, an experience. 

To many of his hearers this seemed at the time a 
inm‘e truism, but one comes to learn that some truisms 
are not only true, hut also very important 

Unless rdigion con he proved to he an experience, 
in the ordinary sense of that word, and as sharing the 
essential ciualities of all other experience, it will 
always lack the solid foundation on which all our 
knowlodge lests. Xteligion, if it is to hold its place 
aa a legitimate element of our consciousness, must, 
litra all other knowledge, begin with sensuous expeii- 
once. If that foundation is wanting, there can be 
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DGittier natuial nor supematural religion, for the 
supematuial la not what is uimatnral, but what la 
super-natural, superimposed on the natural In that 
sense I hold as strongly as ever, and m spite of all 
the false interpretations that have been put on it, 
that Nihil eat jide qv^od non antefiient m aensib^ 

In order to explain my meaning more clearly, it will 
be necessary to show in greater detail, of what all our 
experience, all our states of consciousness, all our I^o- 
knowledge really consists, and how even our highest 
aspirations have their roots m the universal soil of 
sensuous experience 

Onx ozpexleiLoe oonolats of aanaatiDnB, paroepts,, oonoepta, 
and namea. 

All that we have or know consists of seTiaatioTiSi 
percepta, concepts^ and nanieB But though these four 
phases of knowledge may be distinguished, they can- 
not be Beparated as entirely independent functions of 
our mmd They form parts of one whole, members 
of one hving oiganism In the actual work of 
thought, as earned on by educated men, we deal with 
names as the embodiments of concepts, we deal with 
concepts as the result of percepts, and we deal with 
percepts as the residue of sensations. The process 
which changes sensations into percepts, and percepts 
into concepts and names belongs to the very earliest 
age m the history of the human mind In learning 
our language we enter at once on an inheritaneQ which 
has been amassed by our predecessors duiing thou- 
sands of years, and to which we ourselves may 
add something, but very little in oomparifion with 
what we receive ready-made, It has been argued 
that even with us fiensations may exist by themselveS) 
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as when we feel a tloWj faste what us bitter, smell 
what la nauseouBj see what is daak, hear what la loud 
They exist, no doubt , but as soon as we become 
conscious of them, know them, think them, they aie 
moie than sensations; they have become peicepts, 
concepts, and names From the veiy expressions 
which we use for these sensations, it is clear that as 
soon as we not only suffer a dumb pain, but are 
becoming conscious of it, we have raised the momen- 
taiy feelmg into a permanent image, into something 
that causes what we call the peicept of a blow, — of 
something that bites, and is theiefoie called hitter^ or 
of something that is like sea-sickness, and is there- 
fore called 9^a^&3so^6S, oi of something like the night, 
and is therefore called dwh, or of something like a 
shout, and is therefore called loud. Howeyei, let it 
be gi'anted that, like dumb animalsj we may store at 
the blue sky or the gieen forest, without knowing 
anything about blue or gieen or colour , even then 
that state of receptive passiveness should at all ev6ut,s 
not be called thought, but have its own distinctive 
name. Beal thought (anta/^kaiarta, inwaid-doing) 
begins when we leave that merely passive stage of 
staring or dreaming, when we do what no one can do 
for us, namely, combine the percepts of sensations 
into concepts by disoovenng something they share in 
common, and embody that common property in a sign 
or a name. 

SenflBtloiL BJLd perception InezpUoalile. 

This process of conceiving and naming, or naming 
and conceiving, though it leads on to the most mar- 
vellous results, is in itself extremely simple and per** 
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fectly inteUigiblG, whereas the pievious piocesSj that 
of feeling and perceiving, is not only mystenous^ hut 
altogether beyond our powers of comprehension 
Formerly people took the very opposite view Tt 
was supposed that sensation and perception were so 
simple and natural as to require no philosophical ex- 
planation at all, while understanding and reason and 
ah^ the rest weie looked upon as powers so mysterious 
that, like language, they could only be explained as 
divme gifts 

All this IS changed now All that is done by 
ourselves, call it conception oi naming or adding 
and Bubti acting, our understanding, our reason, our 
language, our intellect, all this we can account for ; 
and though we may make occasional mistakes in un- 
ravelling the network of language and reason^ tiue 
philosophy does not and need not defspaar of disen- 
tangling in the end the threads with which we oui- 
Bolvea or our forefathers have wrought the woof and 
warp of our thoughts But the pioblem of sensation 
we must leave to be dealt with by other hands 
We accept the discoveries of physical science. We 
believe that what is meant by seeing is really an 
ethereal tremor striking the retina and conveyed by 
the optic nerve to specialised cells of ceiebral tissue. 
But how that tremor becomes a sensation of light, or 
to put lb into more technical language, ' how ^ the 
excitation from the peripheral end of the afferent 
nerve reaches its termination in the sensifacient sen- 
Bonum,’ passes all understanding. Touch, odour, 
taste, colour, and sound are ov/r sensations We 
know them, and grow more perfect in our knowledge 

' WhaA <9 Behgian? by C. N,, p 54, quotution &ozn Huxley's 
Saance aTid Ouliw'e 
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of them from the first yeais of our childhoodj till our 
oigans of sense become blunted again by old age, 
fade away and perish by death We also know that 
what causes these sensations are Yibrations of some 
unknown medium which in the case of light has been 
called ether But what relation there is between the 
effect, namely, our sensation of red, and the cause, 
namely, the 500 milhons of millions of vibrations of 
ether in one second, neither philosophy nor physical 
science has yet been able to explain We can only 
accept the fact, that vibration is translated into sen- 
sation, but how it IB so translated will probably 
remain a mystery for ever. 

How strange, therefore, that these sensations, which 
aio the most wonderful elements of our mmd, should 
have been looked upon as common, as low and 
material, compared with our own workmanship, the 
concepts and names, through which we handle them. 
If anything deserves the name of a revelation, it 
is oui sensations, what is, as even Kant says, ffiven 
U8, what we cannot produce oui selves, but must 
accept as coming fiom a power other than ourselves. 
If we aaciibe these sensations to matter, what can 
justify us m looking down on matter as something 
infeiior, or, as some philosophers and foundeis of 
religion have held, as something vile, nay, as the 
very work of the devil 1 What should we be, with- 
out what we oall the material or objective world, 
which, though it has been blasphemed against as the 
work of the devil, has also been called the ci^eation of 
Godf We might exist without it, but aU that wd 
prize most highly, our knowledge, our science, our 
philosophy, our morality, our whole intellectual and 
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fipiiitual life would, -without an objective mateiial 
world, be a mere blank. What does even Kant say, 
he who was so anxious to reestablish the claims of 
pure reason to her ancient possessions against the 
levelling tendencies of Locke and Hume ‘ Concepts 
without mtuitions are empty/ he says, 'intuitions 
without concepts aie blind that is to say, Without 
our senses our mind would be empty, without our 
mind our senses would be blind ' To compare and 
weigh mind agamst sense, to call the one sublime, the 
other low, would be absurd The one is as necessary 
as the other, only while what the senses bring to 
us, whether you call it divine or diabolic or neither, 
is certainly beyond all human comprehension, what 
the mmd makes of it is perfectly intelligible. 

vile worUng* of ow inlaid. 

Let US look mto the workshop of what we call our 
mmd What is brought m? Sensations, or some- 
thing which we feel 

We may go a step further, and ask what is meant 
by sensation, and our answer would be that feeling 
m the highest sense is resisting In the fight of all 
against all, or, as others cell it, under the pressure of 
the umversej resistance produces what may be called 
vibration, a commg and going, a yielding and retuin- 
ing, aocording to the pressure which impinges upon 
us and is repelled by us. Our very existence has 
been called by Schopenhauer resistance or will. 
There are different kinds of pressure Some may 
pass us without being even perceived, others may 
crush and almost annihilate us. Our first sensations 
^ Scim» Thnughtf p 143. 
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may b& simply sensa.tioi]s of pain or pleasure, accord- 
ing as we have to resist the impacts made upon us 
with violent effort, or are able to acquiesce in them 
without any effort Eut there are also many kinds 
of piesaure which give neibher pam nor pleasure, hut 
which produce in us a rhythmic movement, a yielding 
at fiist and then a corresponding recovery, a kmd of 
swing-swang, which wo call vibration, and which, in 
a sensuous and self-conscious being, is sensation in 
the widest sense of the word, though not yet peicep- 
tion We may stole at the blue sky, the green forest, 
the red flowers ; we may watch the flight of the clouds 
and listen to the song of buds , or we may be startled 
by a clap of thunder, fiightened by a flash of light- 
ning, and driven away by the terror of falling trees 
Wo may he m a state of perturbation or of lest, and 
we may act under the influence of what we thus sec 
and heal We may even be said to act rationally, 
just as a dog is said to act rationally when, on seeing 
his mastei raise his whip, he runs away. 


So perofipt without Virohow. 

But, though we may imagine such a state, and 
though I do not like to contiadict collectors of 
psychological curiosities who mamtain they have 
actually experienced it, I hold myself as strongly as 
ever that not until wo have a name and concept of 
sky, can we truly be said to see the sky 5 not till we 
have a name for blue, do we know that the sky is 
blue PhdoBophers have long known this, but the 
beat students of physical science also, have at 
last come to see the same. 'Only after the peiv 
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ceptiona of the senses ha.ve become fixed by language, 
are they, (the senses), thab is to say, aie we brought to 
a conscious possession and a real undei standing of 
them ^ ' These are not the speculations of a meta- 
physician or of a student of language, they are the 
^psi88flma ^uerha of one who stands foremost among 
men of science^ and who in England as well as in 
Germany is recognised as one of the most accurate 
observeis and most independent thinkers, — they axe 
quoted fiom Professor Virchow. 

Feroeptlonfl alwayB finite. 

Let US now consider the general chai acter of our 
percepts Theie is one characteiistic which is com- 
mon to all of them, and therefoie to all our concepts 
and names, — to all we know, — they are always finite 
in themselves , or, if you like, the objects to which 
they refer are taken as finite. Some ciitics have 
objected to the teim finite, and maintained that I 
ought to have used definite instead 

Finite aaid fiefinlte. 

I see no ohj'ection whatever to using definite instead 
of finite , my oidy reason for preferring finite was that 
it seemed to me wider than definite, which is fre- 
quently used m the restricted sense of what has been 
defined by logical terms The important point, how- 
ever, is not the name, so long as we see clearly that 
all objects which we perceive and afterwards conceive 
and name must be circumscribed, must have been 
separated from their surroundings, must be measur- 

* Science qf p 151 
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a.ble, and can thus only become perceivable and 
knowable and namable. 

And this applies not only to finiteneaa in space and 
time, but also to finiteneas in quality We know 
now that all shades of colour, even those which oui 
unassisted eye cannot distinguish, are due to so many 
and no more vibrations of ether within a given time 
They aie therefore finite in their veiy nature The 
same applies to every tone which we hear It con- 
sists of a finite or definite, i e a limited, or count- 
able number of vibrations in a second And as our 
peicoptions of material objects, such as stones oi trees 
or animals, must be outlined, must have a beginning 
and an end, our concepts and names also are possible 
only with well defined groups, or, at all events, with 
gioups that ought to be weU defined, if they are to 
answer their puipose. It is for this reason that con- 
cepts can he represented, as they have been by Eulei 
and others, by spheres of greater or smaller extent, 
the definition determining the extension of a concept, 
as a circumference deteimmes the extension of a 
sphere 


The fliiltB ImplleB the InfijiltB 

But if finitonesB is thus a neceasary charaoteiistio 
of our ordinary knofirledge, it requires but little re- 
flection to perceive that limitation or finiteness, m 
wliatovcr sense we use it, always implies a something 
beyond Wo are told that our mmd is so ooustituted, 
whether it is our fault or not, that we cannot conceive 
an absolute limit Beyond every limit we must always 
take it for granted that there is something else. But 
what is the reason of this ? The reason why we can- 
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not conceive an absolute limit is because we never 
perceive an absolute limit , or, m other wordsj because 
in perceiving the finite we always perceive the infi- 
nite also Descartes, who has so often been called the 
founder of modem philosophy, declares without any 
hesitation ‘ I ought not to think that I perceive the 
infinite only by the negation of the finite, as I per- 
ceive rest and darkness by negation of motion and 
light , on the contrajy, I clearly j^sroeive that iheie is 
more of leality in infinite substance than in finite, 
and therefore that, m a certain sense, the idea of the 
infinite is prior to me to the finite ’ 

Xh.e laflnlta lii spaea 

I do not go quite so far as Descartes, but it seems 
to me beyond the reach of doubt, that even in our 
earliest and simplest perceptions we always perceive 
the finite and the infinite simultaneously, though it 
takes a long time before we cleai'ly conceive and 
name the two as simply finite and infimtop If we 
peiceive a square we can only perceive it by per- 
ceiving at the same time the space beyond the square. 
If we perceive the horizon, we perceive at the same 
time that which hems in our senses from going be- 
yond the horizon There is no limit which has nut 
two sides, one turned towards ua, the other turned 
towards what is beyond i and it is that Seyond whidi 
fiom the earliest days has formed the only real foun- 
dation of aU that we call transcendental m our per- 
ceptual as well as in our conceptual knowledge, 
though no doubt it has also been peopled with the 
manifold creations of our poetic imagination. To 
the early nations the West, the setting of the sun^ 
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was the extreme limit of the woild — to the Buddhists 
the golden gate that opens to receive the aettmg sun 
in the West has become the Eastern gate of a more 
distant West, of Suhh3.vatt, the land of bhss 

The inflnlta in tlmei 

And what applies to space applies to time As we 
cannot perceive and therefore conceive anything in 
space without a something beyond, we cannot per- 
ceive or conceive anything in time without a some- 
thing beyond, a before and an after Here, too, 
imagination has sti etched its view as far as language 
will oaiTy it The number of years by which Hindus 
and Buddhists have tiled to measure the infinitude of 
time are simply appalling — yet beyond the giddy 
height and depth which they have reached, there 
always remained that eternal Beyond from which no 
human mind can escape 

Th/d iTiflnlte as oausoi 

Closely connected with the infinite^ as it is postu- 
lated in space and time, is a third infinite, namely, 
that of cause. This has been called hy some philoso- 
phers a more illusion, a mere weahncss of the human 
mind There are some stiong-mindod philosophei*s 
who hold that a woild is possible in which there is no 
cause and no effect, and in which two and two would 
not m ake four. But wherever that Ereliwon may be, m 
our sublunary woild, and I may add m our sublunary 
language, two and two will always make four, and as 
we con never shake off the chain of causality, we shall 
always he forced to admit not only a beyond beyond 
all beyonds, but also a cause beyond all causes. 

If therefore our ordinary sensations and perceptions 
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aae at the same time hoth of the finite and of the 
infinite, they naturally call forth and leave in our 
mind and in our language the concept of finite, and at 
the same time the concept of infinite I speak here nf 
a logical and psychological necessity only ; and not 
yet of the realisation of these concepts of finite aiul 
infinite in history. 

Wl^tuidax Btuidni^ ■ 

It IB extraordinary how difficult it is to avoid mis- 
understandiugs even on the part of honest ciities, to 
say nothing of dishonest opponents. In answer to 
what I tried to show, that every single perception, Ro 
far as it is finite, involvea, whether we am conscious 
of it or not, some peioeption of the infinite— which is 
leally only a fieer lendoring of the old sdiolastie 
formula, onvim detei’mmatto Sbt neffatio, I am told 
that there are many savago tribes even now who do 
not possess a word for finite and iiilhiito. Is that au 
answer? 

wltHout wards for flnlto and InflnltA^ 

No one con doubt that the idea of tlie infinite^ as a 
pure ahsti action, is one of tlio latest, and that when 
we trace religion back to a perception of tho infinite 
in nature or in man, we can mean no more than tliat 
the infinite, as hidden in the finite, left suine impres- 
sion on our BonscB and on our mind from tho vury first 
dawn of human intelligenoo, and that it is that voi y 
impression which, after passing through a long hihoi- 
nation, grows and grows, and huists forth at the voiy 
last, like the butterfly from the chrysaJis, an the infinite 
in its most general, most abstract, most puiifiisl uriiHo. 

It IB very easy to bo positive about tho laiigiiugou of 
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ancient aavageSj for we know ao little aliout them 
But supposing that languages spoken by ancient 
savages were known in which no words occur for the 
boundless sky or the shoreless sea, this would not in 
the least affect our position On the contiaiy, the 
more savage tribes can be produced without names 
and concepts for what is endless, deathless, oi infinite, 
the stronger the proof that these concepts were only 
gradually evolved out of percepts m which they were 
contained, but from which they had not yet been 
sepal ated. 

Tba Duke of ArgrU'fl DeHultloA of BeUffioa. 

I must try to define my position as clearly as poa- 
sihle I hold that the only justification for a belief in 
a Beyond of any kind whatever, lies in the original 
perception of something infinite which is involved m 
a large class of our ordinary sensuous and finite per- 
ceptions But I hold equally strongly that this 
perception of a Beyond remained undeveloped for a 
long time, that it assumed its first form in the num- 
berless names of what we call deities, till at last it 
threw off its husk and disclosed the ripe grain, namely 
the name and concept of a Beyond, of an Infinite, or, 
in the highest sense, of a Supreme Being 

Here is the point where I differ, for instance, from 
the Duke of Argyll In his great woik, The Unity of 
Ifature, the Duke anives at the conclfieion that re- 
ligion begins with ‘ a behef in supernatural beings, in 
living agencies, other and higher than our own * 
(p. 466), and he maintains that 'to conceive of the 
energies that are outside of man as like the energies 
that be feels within him, is simply to think of the un- 
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known in terms of the familiar and the known ’ ^ To 

think this/ he wntes, ‘ can never have been to man 
any matter of difficult attainment It must have been, 
in the very nature of things, the earhest, the simplest, 
and the most necessary of all conceptions ’ (p 474) 
We shall see hereafter that this defimtion contains 
a gieat deal of truth The reason why I cannot accept 
it IS that it makes religion begin with concepts, and 
not with percepts, and it is wi^ percepts that aU our 
knowledge^ even the most abstract, ought to begin 
We cannot perceive supernatural beings, oi livmg 
agencies, but we can perceive the sky, and in per- 
ceiving it as ffiiite, perceive at the same time the 
necessary complement of the Iniuiite There are many 
steps which must have preceded such concepts as 
‘ energies without, being hke the energies within us.’ 
To conceive and name energies within us is a process 
unknown to the large majority of mankmd even at 
the present day, and to think of energies without as 
hke the energies within, is very different fioin seeing 
the sky or the fire, and oonceivmg knd naming such 
bemga as JDya/us or Zeus, as Ind/ra or Agni The 
Duke speaks of a belief in superhuman beings, and 
considers such concepts as a being and a superhuman 
being as very eaily and very simple But the very 
verb toheie B, very late creation, and the noun hevay 
much later still Even Cicero looked still in vain for 
such a word as eris or esBrntia'^ 

It is, on the contrary, one of the most interesting sub-^ 
jeots for the historian of rehgion to see how the more 
abstract concept of superhuman beings was slowly 
evolved out of such concrete and full concepts as Dyauh, 

^ SenBCa, Epist 56 
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eky, Agm, fire, Vdyu^ 'wind, S^-ya, sun. Instead of 
the more general concept coming first and being 
gradually invested with differentiating attributes, 
history shows that the differentiated and almost dra- 
matic characters came first, and, by being divested of 
them various attributes, left behind them the moie 
general, but, at the same time, more exalted concepts 
of bemgs or superhuman beings Theie is no tiace 
whatever, so far as I know, of any of the eaily nations 
having first elaboiated the concepts and names of 
superhuman beings, and then having connected them 
with vaiiouB attiibutea Among most nations also, 
so far as historical evidence enables us to judge, a 
belief in many superhuman beings preceded a belief 
m one superhuman being, and for a long time what 
seem to us two contradictory beliefs, a belief in one 
and a behef in many gods, were held to be perfectly 
compatible m the same lehgion The Duke of Ai'gyll, 
unless his own words misiepresent him, represents the 
connection of these superhuman bemgs with material 
objects as a latcrphase. ‘The nature of that connec- 
tion,* he writes, ‘ may not be always, it may not even 
in any case, be perfectly clear and definite Some- 
times the material object is an embodiment, sometimes 
it is a symbol, often it may be only an abode. Nor is 
it wonderful that there should he a like variety in the 
particular objects which have come to he so regarded, 
Sometimes they ai^e such material objects as the 
heavenly bodies. Sometimes they are natural pio- 
ductions of our own planet, such as particular trees, 
or particular animals, or particular tlungs in them* 
selves inanimate, such as spnngs, or streams, or moun- 
tains. Sometimes they are manufactured artioles,^ 
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atones oi blocks of wood, cut into some shape which 
have a meEining either obvioua or traditional * (p 480). 

There are manifestly two ways only in which the 
truth of such statements can be tested We have to 
ask whether they rest on historical facts or on any 
logical necessity. Tertvum non datw. Now, I can 
see no logical necessity for admitting even the possi^ 
bihty of any concepts which are not founded on 
previous percepts On the contiary, if only we define 
these teiTus properly, the ezistence of concepts with- 
out previous percept would become self-contradictory 

And as to facts, I have no hesitation m saying that, 
BO far as our knowledge of ancient rehgions reaches at 
piesentj they do not support the opinion that lehgion 
began anywheie with the general concept of super- 
human beings, and that at a later time only these 
mere beings were connected with differentiating 
quahties. Logically, no doubt, the general comes 
first, and the particular follows ; but what is first by 
itself, is not first to us, and in the giowth of concepts 
the historical piocess is generally the reverse of the 
logical I hold that before man could speak even of 
the infinite sky or Dyausjhe must actually have 
ceived something infinite, and must have been brought 
in sensuous contact with something not finite like 
everything else , but to coTiceive an infinite being, or 
even a number of mfinite beings, is a very different 
process, which comes in earlier, it is true, than we 
expected, but still much later than the naming end 
conceiving of the infinite sky, the infinite ear^, the 
infinite sea 

While the Duke considers that religious thought 
h^an with the conception of superhuman beings, and 

E 
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that these were afterwarda connected with dis- 
tinguishing mythological attributes, it seems to me 
that we must leoim the very opposite lesson from 
history, namely that rehgious thought began with 
the naming of a laige numbei of clearly marked and 
differentiated beings, such as Sky, Dawn, Thunder, 
Lightning, Storm, Mountains, Trees, etc , and that the 
concept of suporhuman beings arose afterwards, as 
a concept common to all, when diyested of their 
chaiacteristic differences. In the Veda we look in 
vain foi words of so abstract a character as supei'- 
human bemga or personal a geneies Even the words for 
gods in general, such as deva, bright, vasu, brilliant, 
asura, living, are still full of physical meaning in 
the more ancient hjmnB We are confionted from the 
first with such strongly marked dramatic characters 
as Dyaus, the bright sky, VaruTia, the daik sky, 
Maiut, the storms, Agni, the fire, Ushaa, the dawn. 
We can understand the origin of these mythological 
characters, because in their material aspect at least, 
whatever may have been suspected behind them, they 
offered themselves to the eyes and ears of those who 
framed their names and believed in their existence. 
But mere supeikuman beings, without definite attri- 
butes, never presented themselves to their senses, and 
could never, therefore, have found an entrance into 
their intellect. Dyaus m the Veda was originally a 
name of the sky, but of an active and subjective sky. 
The purely material characteristics of the sky are still 
there, faintly visible ; but they slowly vanish, and in 
the end there remains the name only, which coupled 
with pitd., father, appears in the earliest Aiyaji 
prayers, as Dyaushpitfii, Heaven-father, and 
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ih the end, even in the languELge of philosophers, as 
the Supreme Being And what applies to the name 
of Dyaua, applies likewise to the names of other gods 
They ore names of matenal objects or phenomena of 
nature, though all of them with the background of 
the mfinite behind them. They lose their individual 
character very gradually, and on the end only stand 
before us sublimised into superhuman beings or per- 
sonal agencies The germ of the superhuman, or, as 
1 like to call it by a more general name, of the in- 
finite element, was there from the first, but it was 
involved as yet in sensuous perception, not yet 
evolved in a conceptual UEime 

Eeu ly nrojEiiBa of the Xnflnlte. 

But though these conceptual names of superhuman 
bemgs and living agencies are clearly, from an 
histonoal pomt of view, of later growth, it is true 
nevertheless that we meet with names for the Beyond 
or the Infinite in documents of great antiq[Uity. I 
see, however, that some remarks of mine on the early 
occurrence of names for the Infinite, have caused some 
misapprehension, which I must try to remove 1 
expressed my suipnse that such a name as Aditi 
should occur in the B.ig-veda, for, so far as we know 
at present, Aditi ls derived from the negative a and 
dita, bound, so that it seems to have expressed jErom 
the beginning an unbound, unbounded, or infinite 
being But the Big-veda, though it is the most 
ancient document of Aryan thought within our reach, 
contains rehcs of different ages, and even its most 
ancient relics are relics of Aryan thought only, and 
aie separated by an immeasurable distance from what 
people are pleased to call the begummg of all things. 
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"Wo can cleaily see the lingiustic anrl intellectual 
deiriiuB on which the Veda rests, and though the 
occurrence of such woida as Adit i will always remain 
startling, it can never be used to prove that the Vedic 
Bishis or their distant Aryan ancestors began life 
with a dear conception and definite name of the 
Infimto in the abstract. 


Unna. 

My remaaks on Mamt, also have been supposed to 
mean something very different fiom what I intended 
IB the name, not of any individual supei- 
human being, but it is used, we are told, by most of 
the Pacific races, m the sense of a supernatural powei*, 
distinct from all physical powers, yet acting every- 
where in nature, and believed to be conciliated by 
prayers and sacrifices If that name is spread ovei 
the whole Pacific, we are justified in supposmg that it 
existed before the final separation of the Polynesian 
races, and such a date, however vague, may, when we 
deal with illlterato races, be called an early date. 

Put this is very different from supposing that 
Mamt was the most primitive concept of the whole 
Pulynesian race, and that its whole religion and 
mythology were founded on It The mythological 
and religious language of this race, so fai* from 
being what people call primitive or primordial, 
shows so many antecedents, so much that is already 
petrified, decayed, and unuxtoUigible, that the Vedic 
language may be called primitive as compared with it. 
1 never could share the opinion that the thoughts of 
savage races, simply because they are the thoughts 

^ p. 55. 
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of savage raceSj carry us back mto a more distant 
antiquity than the thoughts of civilised and liteiate 
nations These sO'Called savages are^ so far as we 
know, not a day older or younger on the surface of 
the earth than the pieaent inhabitants of India, China, 
or even of England They have probably passed 
through more changes and chances than our own 
ancestors, unless we assume that by some special 
piovidence they were kept stationary or preserved m 
spmta for the special benefit of future anthropologists. 
In the eyes of an historian, therefore, a word like 
Mandi though extiemely curious and instructive, can 
claim no greater antiquity than the stratum of lan^ 
guage in which it has been found It may be an 
ancient survival, a mediaeval revival, or a modem 
imagmation, but it cannot possibly be forced into an 
aigument to prove that religion began anywhere with 
a belief in supernatural beings or living agencies, and 
not with a naming of the gi eat phenomena of natm e 
behind which such beings or agencies were suspected. 


Kanlto. 

The last word which I mentioned as a name for a 
supreme being without any physical attributes was 
Mwmto This woid, used by the Bed Indians as a 
name of the Supreme Spirit, has been pioved to mean 
originally no more than Beyond Here, therefoie, 
there seemed to he another proof that religion among 
savage people might begin with such abstract concepts 
as that of Beyond The fact itself was so cunous 
that I thought it right to point it out, though as we 
know the wordilfam^o and its various dialectic forms 
in documents of the last century only, 1 never under- 
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stood by what light it could possibly be transfen ed 
to the primitiye penods of humanity And here a 
y ery useful lesson has been read to anthropologists, in 
whose eyes every nineteenth-oentury savage becomes 
an antediluvian. !For, according to the most recent 
reseaxohes, there seems to be little doubt that Ma/mto 
was introduced in the last century only by Chiistian 
Missionaries as a name for the Supreme Being, and 
had never been used before in that sense by the Bed 
Indians thomsclves ^ 

1 hope I have thus made it clear that m citing 
these names of the Infinite, whether m the Veda, oi 
among the Pacific tribes, or among the Bed Indiana, 1 
never intended to imply that they could have repre- 
sented under any ciroumstancGS the eailieat phases 
of religious thought The perception of the Infinite, 
which is the necessary foundation of all religious 
thought, is something q^uite different It is the per- 
ception of the infinite withm the finite, and hence, 
whenever these perceptions are laised to a conceptual 
level and named, the names of the finite remain and 
become imperceptibly the names of the Infinite. 

Boas ths VbOIq Rellgton lieslu with BaicxlflQe? 

Let US now consider another objection. The per- 
ception of the Infinite, it has been said^j can have 
nothing to do with the ongm of religion, because the 
Vedio religion begins not with faith in infinite beings, 
but with sacrifice 

These are bold statements. Fust of all, it should 
never be forgotten that the deities invoked m the 

> Brlnton, qjrOitf Nwo WwWn p. 6Si 
* G^ruppo, p. iai. 
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Veda must have existed long before the hymns "which 
we possess were composed Some of them exist m 
other Aiyan languages and must therefore have been 
framed prior even to the Aryan separation The 
origin of their names hes, therefore, far beyond the 
Vedic age, and if they were ongmally names of hnite 
phenomena, conceived as infinite in the evolution of 
rehgious thought, whatever the Yedio hymns and 
Br&ihmaTias might say to the contrary, would be of 
very httle weight But, secondly, what possible mean- 
ing can we connect with the statement that the Vedic 
religion begins with sacrifice t 

When sacrifices come m, for whom are they meant ^ 
Surely for somebody, for beings who are the object of 
faith, foi beings different fiom things we can touch or 
see, for infimte beings, if only in the sense that their 
life has no end, and that they are in that sense, 
immortal, endless, infinite 

And what can be the meaning of such a sentence 
(p 221) as this, that in the Veda ‘the faithful knows that 
the lighting of the matutmal sacrificial fiie drives away 
the demons of night, and supports the approaching 
sun-god m his fight agamst them. He has been taught 
by hiB ancestors that the sacrificial potion and the 
intoxicating Soma invigorate Indra for his fight with 
the dragon, and he sacnfices gladly, beoause he hates 
the night, which is full of dangers, and because he 
loves the break of day. For this reason, and not from 
a desire for the infinite, does he call the bright deities 
his friends and the sky his father. And when the 
faithful has performed his saorifioial rite, he expects 
that heaven will do his port, increase the cattle of the 
faithful, fertilise his fields and destroy his enemies. 
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In this very £mte sphere does the religion of those 
eaily days have its being ’ 

If we dissolve these assertions into their constituent 
elements, we shall Snd that they have absolutely 
no beaaing whatever on the question at issue. We 
wanted to know how the concept of any so-called 
gods or divine poweis arose, of beings to whom at a 
latei time sacridces may be offered ; and we aie told 
tliat the faithful knows that his saciifice will suppoii) 
tlie sun-god in his fight against the demons of night 1 
(p 276 ) But heiQ eveiything which we wish to 
account for is taken for granted When people had 
arrived at the conception of a sun-god and of noc- 
turnal demons, the whole battle of the human intellect 
was won. But who ever told them of a sun-god, or, 
as we should say, what perceptions led them on to 
such a concept and such a name? Then again, whence 
came that idea that a sacrifice could invigorate the 
sun-god f We are told that man learnt it fitom bis 
ancestors Tes, hut we want to know how his ances- 
tois learnt it. We are leally speaking of two totally 
different pexioda in the development of human thought 
If man has once ai'iived at the idea of bright deities, 
we can understand why he should call them his 
friends , hut why did he call anything bright deities ? 

Then again, the idea that an intoxicating beverage 
like Soma, taken by the sacrificer, should invigorate 
the god fighting against the dragon, is so late, so 
sccondoiy, oven in so late and so secondary a phase of 
religion as we see icpresented in the Veda, that it is 
difficult enough to discover all the missing links in 
the intellectual chain that led to it. But to suppose 
that religion could begin with India drinking Soma 
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ofFeied at a sacrifice, is like supposing that the Aryan 
language could begin with French 

And 16 it really a very finite sphere of thought^ if 
people have actually hi ought themselveB to beheve, 
not only that theie are blight gods m heaven, but 
that these gods in heaven can hear our piayers, and 
that, though unseen themselves, they are able to in- 
crease the cattle of the faithful and destroy their 
enemies? Where in all our finite experience is there 
any evidence for such thoughts, thoughts which become 
intelligible only by patient research, just as French 
words become mtelligihle only, if we trace them back 
through various phases to Latin, and from Latin to 
some Aiyon root the meBning of w'hich is sometimes 
BO different that, without a knowledge of the inter- 
mediate links, we could never believe that the two 
had any organic relationship at all. 

OBima of tlie XnllAlte In the Vedn. 

Any one who is able to understand the Yeda, will 
find no difficulty in discovering the true germs of the 
infinite in the conception of what the Vedio poets call 
devaa It makes no difference whether we call those 
poets pnmitive or modem, savage or civihsed, so long 
as we Imow what thoughts they were capable of 
Now the thought of the infinite, m space and time at 
least, was certainly not beyond their grasp 

When a Yedic poet, such as Yasishii^a, stood on a 
high mountain m the land of the Seven Bivers, as he 
Called the Punjab, and let his eye travel across land 
and water as far as it could reach, had he not a per- 
ception of the infinite ? 

When a Greek heio, such as Odysseus, was tossed 
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about on the vast commotion of the waves, seeing no 
sbars and no land anywhere, had he no perception of 
the mfinitel And aie we so different from them 1 

TlLB Enflnltely Oxeati 

When we ouiselvea, — savages as we are, according 
to Bacon, in spite of all our syllogisms have learnt 
to look upon the boundless earth with its boundless 
ocean, no longer as a stupendous mass, but as a small 
globe or globule, moving with other globes across the 
infinite firmament ; when wider infinitudes than the 
infinite firmament open before us, and the sun, which 
was once so near and dear to us, becomes a fieiy mass, 
the magnitude of which defies our power of imagina- 
tion ; when afterwards, the magnitude of the sun and 
its distance from us, which is expressed in miUions of 
miles, dwindle down again into nothing as oompoTed 
with the neaiGst star, which, wc are told, lies twenty 
millions of millions of miles from our earth, so that a 
ray of light, if travelling with the velocity of 187,000 
miles in a second, would take more than three yeai'S 
in reaching us, — ^nay even this is not yet all, — when 
we are assured by high astronomical authorities that 
there are more than one thousand millions of such 
stars which our telescopes have discovered, and that 
there may be millions of millions of suns within our 
sidereal sjrstem which are as yet beyond the reach of 
our best telescopes , and that even that sidereal system 
need not be regarded as single within the universe, 
but that thousands of millions of sidereal systems may 
be recognised in the galaxy * — ^if we listen to all this, 
do we not feel the overwhelming picssure of the 

' Soe De Bonald, i 100. 

* B A Proofcor, in Secukar !t7icught, AprU 21, 18B8, 
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infinite, the same infinite which had impreseed the 
mmd of Vasish^Aa and OdysaeuSj and from which no 
one can escape who has eyes to see or ears to hear 1 

TIl 8 Inflnltoly SmalL 

Ent there is another infinite, the infinitely small, 
which IB even more wonderful than the infinitely 
distant and great When we turn away our eyes 
fiom the immensity which surrounds us, and look at 
one small drop of water taken from the houndless 
ocean, a new universe seems to open before us Theie 
are in that drop of water atoms of atoms moving 
about, some vhible, some mvisible, some baldly 
imagmable A high authority, Sir Henry Boscoe, 
has told us ‘ that the chemists are now able to ascer* 
tain the relative position of atoms so minute that 
milhons upon millions of them can stand upon a 
needle's point’ Is not that infinitude of atoms as 
wonderful as the mfinitude of stars? 

X&flnlte ZnaapaTalile feom Finite. 

I maintain then that the infinite is the necessary 
complement of the finite in every human mmd, that 
it was involved m the first perceptions and became 
part of the silent clockwork withm us, though it may 
have taken thousands of years before the necessity 
was felt to give it its final expressioiia as the Infinite, 
or the Unknown, or the Beyond, 

Thu Congept of Cause. 

And it is the same with the idea of cause and 
causality. There may be ancient^ there may be 
modem savages, who have no such word as cause. 
Does that prove that they had no other expression fur 
that concept? When we now speak of the cause of the 
world, we could m tho childhood of our thought and 
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language have said no more than ^ the father or pio- 
gemtor of heaven and earth/ ^anitfi. dy^vS.p?'^thl- 
vy oA j or, if our thought dwelt moie on the forming 
and shaping of the world, the oarpentei of heaven and 
earth, tvash^a. {riKTcov) dy^vSipr^thivyoA When 
afterwards it was felt to be less iinpoi*tant to dwell on 
the act of begetting or shaping, when in fact it was 
felt desirable to drop these special features, human 
thought and language reduced the begetter and shaper 
to a meie makei or creator And when those names 
also were felt to bo too full of meaning, they were 
lightened once more till they conveyed no moie than 
author, source, origin, piinciple, cause. This is the 
historical ond genetic account of the concept of cause 
It began with a real maker, like unto ourselves when 
we do a thmg and see that it is done ; it ended with 
something that is neither human, nor divine, nor even 
real in the sense of peiceptible by the senses — a meie 
cause, 

I hope that I have thus made it clear in what sense 
I consider the perception of the iniinite to have, 
from the very beginning, formed an ingiedient, oi if 
you like, a necessaiy complement to all finite know- 
ledge ^ I am quite willing to admit that finite and 
infinite are not always quite adequate terms to express 
all that we want to express, and that I sometimes 
should prefer visible and invisible, known and un- 
known, definite and indefinite But every one of 
tlicse expressions proves even more inadequate m 
certain ciicumstancps than fiuito and infinite, and if 
tochnical terms have once been propeily defined, I do 
not see how they con be misundeistood. 

^ This point has been oarefUlly n^onod out hj X>. O. Thompaon 
In his Uehfftnts Sentimenie^ London, 1H88. 
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THE INFINITE IN NA.TUBB, IN MAN, AND IN THE SELF 
FosltlvlBt Otijeiitiloiia. 

W HEN it ba*a been my ebief endeayour to show 
that leligion did not begin with abstract con- 
cepts and a belief m purely extra-mundane beings, 
but that its deepest roots can be traced back to the 
uniyersal stratum of sensuous peiception, it is some- 
what hard to be told that ‘ 1 must necessarily admit 
an extra-mundane Logos in man, and derive mytho- 
logy and religion from extra-mundane causes ' (Gruppe, 
p 218) Still more extraordinary does it seem ^at 
the ground on which this charge is founded should be 
my holding m some modified form the opinion of 
Schleieimacher, Wuttke, Hellwald, and others, that 
‘ the infimte can be known in the finite only, and that 
it should be known here always and everywhere.* 
Again, I am told (p 222) that if I trace the concept 
of the infinite back to tbe most primitive percepts of 
not quite finite things, I must mean by the infinite ' a 
potentia of the infinite, the mfinitely infinite, the 
infinite per ee, the absolute* If these words have 
any meamng at all, they would show a complete mis- 
apprehension of my position. I spoke of the sensuous 
pressure of the infinite which is contained in the 
simplest perceptions of our senses, while I represented 
the pure concept of the infinite, to say nothing of the 
absolute, as the very last result of a long historical 
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process of intellectual evolution To fix the exact 
time when the indications of the infinite^ which are 
latent in all sensuous peiceptionSj became recognised 
either in mythology or leligion, and lastly in philo- 
sophy, IB completely beyond our power It is enough 
if we can show that the rudiments of later mytholo- 
gical, religious and philosophical expressions were 
piesent in what I call the early pressure of the infiiute 
upon our senses I do not object if, from another 
pomt of view, this may be called an intellectual pres- 
sure ^ also , but what is really important is to under^ 
stand that mankind did not begin with the abstract 
concepts of infinity, still less of the absolute, whatever 
that may mean, but with the simplest perceptions 
which, in addition to their finite contents, implied 
likewise something beyond the finite. 

The question, again, whether this evolution of 
thought, beginning with the simplest perceptions, and 
ending with the highest abstractions, was teleological 
or not — whether it was purposed, whether it was 
meant to lead us on to a higher conception of the 
world — does not concern us at present* It is enough 
for us that it was real, that it is strictly historical, 
and that it is at the same time intelligible. Whether 
it was meant or intended, by whom it was intended, 
and for what it was intended, these are questions 
which need not disturb our equanimity So for as I 
can. see, the evidence for and against a teleological 
luterpi station is equally feeble, but, at all events it 
need not disquiet those who are only concerned with 
the establishment of facts, and with a suggestion of 
their possible origin. 

1 < Aber dleaer Drwsk ist ein inteUeotuoUer.' amppe, p 236. 
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Hlatoxloal EvoIhUoil. 

My principal object haiS always been to discoyer an 
historical evolution or a continnoua growth in religidh 
BB well as in language It seems strange, therefore, 
that while m England some Darwinians, though nob 
Darwin himselfi have attacked me for not being a 
thoiough-going evolutionist, Professor Gruppe should 
try so very hard to prove that I am an evolutionist, 
and that therefore I am behind the time, as time is 
understood in certain quarters Evolution, we are 
told (pp 233, 235), is but the disguised sister of 
Hegelian speculation We ought to be transforma- 
tionists, and no longer evolutionists I do not know 
what transformations may still await us, but for the 
present 1 certainly am and mean to remam S.n evolu- 
tiomst m the study of language, mythology, and reli- 
gion — that is to say, I shall always tiy to discover in 
them an mtelhgihle historical growth That I have 
not ascnhed any evolutionary power to ideas or con- 
cepts by themselves, apart from the persons by whom 
they are held, and uninduenoed by the objective world 
by which they are determined, X need hardly attempt 
to prove, considering that 1 have always adopted as 
the foundation of aU philosophy Kant's well-known 
principle, that concepts without mtmtions are empty, 
intuitions without concepts are bhnd. There are 
nnsapprehensiona against which it is difficult to de- 
fend oneself, because it seems incredible that they 
should ever have been raised. 

PpaltMat Point df Vliw. 

Nor do I believe that Profedaor Gruppe orttnybody 
else leally thinks me capable of believing m self- 
evolvmg Hegehan ideas, floating about in metaphysical 
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air or blown into our face like soap bubbles by an 
extra-mundane logos On the contraiy, be knows, 
and be says bo bimaelf, that my staiting-point is fiom 
a positiviBt point of view impregnable^, and it is 
exactly this impregnable character of tlie position I 
have taken that has roused so much angei among 
positivist philosophers 

But now comes the stiangest of all aaguments The 
premisses fiom which I start are admitted to be 
impregnable, but as the facts in the history of religion 
are against them, it foUowa that after all, my premisses, 
positivist though they be, must be wrong. 

It is geneially supposed that when we come to 
facta, all conti'OYersy must end, but we shall see that 
facts as well as fictions requme coaeful handling. 

Blg'-veda 

I had taken some of my facta fiom the B.ig-VGda,not 
because I consider that those hymns can bring us near 
to the very cradle of rebgious concepts, but simply 
because we possess no bterary documents, so for as I 
know, that can bring us neaier to it, at least on 
Aryan gi'ound, I maintained that when the Yedic 
Biflhis celebrated the rivers, the dawn, the sky, or 
Indra, the god of the sky, they did not simply mean 
the objects which they saw, but also something be- 
yond, call it unknown, indefinite, infinite, or divine 

Here I am flatly contradicted * The Hindu of the 
older Big-veda,' we are told (p. 321), ‘ does not adore 
the Infinite which lies within or behind the dawn, but 
the dawn herself/ whosoever that may be, Y es, ^ who* 

’ Gtuppe, p. 222, *J)&r AusffaiigBpiinlct 1st vom positiTistiBohen 
Stsndpunkt eus iinsiifMOlitbarr 
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soever that may be/ Saris itot lariv^ and this 'whosoever 
that may be ’ is exactly what I mean b}' the 
ible, the unknown, or the infbiito behind the mere 
splendour of the morning ra^s Who ever maintained 
that the Hindu adoied the Infinite in its abstract 
form, or the Infinite by itself, as lying within or be- 
hind the dawn ? All I said was that in choosing the 
dawn aa a lecipient of his praises, the Vedic poet, 
whether he was as yet conscious of it or not, meant 
something more than the definite dawn, the rofiected 
splendoui* of the sun, that lasted for a shoi't time every 
day, and then vanished for ever. He meant some- 
thing within or behind the dawn winch dul not vanish, 
which came again day aftei day, which manifoated 
itself to his senses, but could never be fully gi'asped by 
them This is so clear and so undeniable that nothing 
but the weakest objections could be laised against ib. 

We are assuxed that ‘nothing was further from 
the thoughts of the ancient x^oots than to try to c<im- 
prehend or actually to grasp the incomprehensible 
and ungraspablo, to fiy up to the solar bird and there 
to see the eternal miracle face to face.’ Who ever 
suggested such wild flights of fancy for the Vedio 
poets 7 It is wonderful enough that in their coneep- 
tion of one of their deities, of Aditi, the eoneopt of 
the infinite should have found so early an expression, 
though hei’G too probably at first under the image of 
the dawn or what lies beyond the dawn^. We can 

^ 'Adih, an azioiontgod or goddess, Is in reality the sarlleit name 
to erproaa the Infinite ; not the Infinite ss the result of a long pro- 
oeas of abstrart reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by ilie 
naked eye, the endloas expanse beyond the earth, beyond the oIoihIh, 
beyond the sky. That was called A dltl, tlio uii-hoiintl, tho iiii* 
bounded ; one miglit ulmast suy, but for four of niisiiiulomtJiniiuigi^ 

h 
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see again and again how the genus of the infinite, 
which are latent in such concepts as that of the dawn 
from the very beginning, burst out undei different 
forms in the hymns of the Eig-veda 

Vbo Sawiii 

One of the salient features of the dawn was its wide- 
spreading splendour. All the other luminaries had 
their small cmcumscnbed spheres The dawn^ how- 
ever, was always called the fai -reaching, leaohing to 
the very ends of heaven and earth Thus we lead, 
‘ The Dawns adorn themselves with splendours in the 
ends of the sky 

Bna uiO. Endless 

This end and the ends of heaven and earth are 
often mentioned as the linat of eveiytbing that 
can be seen. We hear of the enemies of Indra 
who could not reach the end of heaven and earth 
and of the birds which at the time of dawn come 
forth from the ends of heaven^. Then we meet 
with q[uestions as to where the end of the waters in 
heaven may be. Li one passage the poet says: 
‘ Where is the highest point, where is their lowest, 0 
waters (of heaven), where is your middle, where your 
end^t^ This is how ideas sprout and grow, and 
this is how the idea of the endless and infinite opens 
slowly and q[Uietly before our very eyes. 

the Abflolutd Aditl ia a name for the distant Bast, but Adltl is 
more than the dawn. Aditi u beyond the dawn, and In one place 
(I 118, 19) the ^wn la called the face of Aditi* M, Vedic 
Hymruj pp 239-^31 See also Scimcs qf Languagef vol. i p 241, 
ii p 614.) 

^ Yf aflgfato divdA dnteahu aktdn— nahilBalit. Bv. VU. 79, 2. 

* Kd yd diydA pnthivyfil/i dntazn dpdA Rv. L 88, 10, 

* dntebhyaa pin Ry I. 49, 8, 

* KtS svlt dgram kyd budhnd/^ asftin SpaJ’^ mddhyaon kya rah 
ntndm dntaA Rv X. Ill, 8i 
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Heaven and earih ore called at first wide and broad, 
afterwards dfii e-ante, with distant ends (I. I85j 7)* 
Then the roads are mentioned on which day and night 
wander across heaven and earth, and these roads are 
distinctly called an ant a or endless Thus we lead, 
' The same road of the two sisters, that is, of day and 
night, IS endless K' Again, ‘ Wide and endless loadn 
go round heaven and earth on all sides After this 
there was but a small step before the light of the sun 
could he called endless (L 115, 5), before heaven was 
called endless (I 130, 8 , IV. 1, 7), and before the 
power of several of the gods received the same name. 
Thus we read, ‘ The end of thy power, O Indra, cannot 
be reached The same is said of the might of the 
Mainits, the storms (L 167, 9 ; 1, 64, 10) ; and of VishTiu 
(VII 99, 2 ) , and at last even of the power of the rivors 
Saraavati and Sindhu (VI. 61, 8 ; X. 75^ 8). 

Bndlaig in tlid Ayagta. 

The aame intellectual prooeaa which in the Veda is 
cairied on boforo our eyes in all its oomplctonosa, can 
be watched, though in a more ii’a^mentary form only, 
in the Avesta also. There, too, we read, for instance, 
in the 3CI H Vast (X zy, the Yast of the Farvardin (i e. 
the FravBishiB) : 

' Z. Through their brightness and glory, O Zarathus- 
tra, I (Ahura Mazda) naamtain that sky thero above, 
shining and seen afar, and enoompassing tbia earth all 
around. 

S , Itlooks like a palace, thatetanda built of & heaTeoly 

> SamBnM ddhyA Bvaaroft utanisa. By. 1 , 118 , 8 . 

> ^iiutaaiOiuray.A ylnitak Um pAd dyUvlprfthMyaaH ptetlUft, 
Byi T 47| 2 

* Bah! te liiitoA .Ayasa* pariiube. By, 1. 64, 1 i m alM I. IOC, 16 j 

VI 39, 6a 

L a, 
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substance, firmly established, with ends that he far 
apart, shining in its body of luby over the thiee- thirds 
(of the earth) , it is like a gaiment inlaid with stamj 
made of a heavenly substance, that Mazda ^uts on, 
along with Mithra and Rashnu and Spenta-Armaiti, 
and on no eide can the eye p&ireive the end of 'it ’ 

This IS what 1 meant when I said that the infinite 
was perceived in the finite phenomena of nature, till 
those phenomena themselves weie conceived and named 
as endless beings 


TlLeoffonlo ElenLeutfl. 

Every one of our perceptions comprises a multitude 
of ingredients, though we are not aware of them till 
we call them by a name. We think of the dawn and of 
heaven and eoith at first neither as finite nor infinite , 
but as soon as our attention is called to their chai^acter, 
we speak of them and conceive them as either finite or 
infinite Not every object, however, of our sensuous 
perception can be thus called and conceived. A stone 
IS not infinite, nor a shell, nor an apple, nor a dog, and 
hence they have no theogonic capacity But a river or a 
mountain, and still moie the sky and the dawn, possess 
theogonic capacity, because they have in themselves 
from the beginning somethmg going beyond the limits 
of sensuous perception, something which, for want of a 
better word, I must continue to call infinite. 

All this Professor Gruppe, if he had read with a 
willing and unprejudiced mind, would easily have dis- 
covered in my fomer explanations, instead of assuring 
me and othci Vedic scliolars ‘that Yedic poets do not 
fly up to the solai bird ’ It is painful to see a real 
scholar oondesoend to such unscholarlike manoeuvres. 
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Eow tlLB Peroeptioii of tlie Inltnlta led to Ballgloue 

If then we have eleaily estahlished the fact that 
our experience, or om statee of conaciousneeSi or our 
Ego-knowlecige, whatevei you like to call it, conaiats 
of perceptions of the finite, and with it, at the saino 
time, of the infinite^ we may now go on to divide off 
that portion in the perceptions of the finite and the 
infinite which constitutes the proper domain of ro- 
hgion , and we have to show how these perooptionn 
are worked up into religious concepts and names* 

It may, no douht, be said that the perception of the 
infinite is in itself a peiception of fjomething negative 
only, of something which is not the finite such as we 
perceive it in all its vaiicty, and of which theiefure 
we can predicate nothing except that it is. Wo 
know that the infinite ih, Imt we do not know what 
it is, because it always begins whore our finite know- 
ledge seems to end. 

This is perfectly true logically, but it h not tnio 
psychologically* The linmiin mind in difir4»voring 
the infinite behind tins finite, docs not SPpaiato the 
two Wo can never draw a line where the finite ends 
and the infinite begins Tlie sky, for instance, was 
perceived as blue or grey, it had its horizon, and so 
far it was perceived as finite ; but it was at tin* Hanii* 
time the infinite sky, because it was felt that bi‘yund 
what was seen of the sky there is and must bo ait 
infinite complement wliich no eye could see. The 
infinite per ss, as a mere negative, would have had 
no interest for primitive man ; but as the baokgi*ound, 
as the support, as the subject or the cause of the 
finite in its many manifestations, it came in fiom the 
eaidiest period of human thought There were in 
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fact few fiaite things which were conceived without 
Bome infinite complement, 

Taaglliils, Bemi-tangllile, XataaigllilB Oltfeutv. 

Let na see how this arose. It might seem as if our 
five senses delivered to us nothing but objects com- 
plete in themselves, which we can touch and handle 
all round, which we can smell, taste, see and hear. 
But is that so 1 

It IS tTue\ no doubt, of such objects as stones, 
bones, shells, flowers, berries, logs of wood. All 
these lire complete in themselves, and no one would 
suspect anything in them beyond what we can see 
and touch. 

But very soon our surroundings accustom us to 
other olgects which seem indeed perfect in themselves, 
but which do not lie completely within the grasp oi 
our senses. Without being aware of it, we are made 
familiar with objects which we tieat as if we knew 
them as well as a stone, or a bone, or a shell, but 
which, if we examine them more elosely, contain 
more or less of an unknown residuum 1 call this 
first class of objects, those which we know all round, 
tangible objects, and I distinguish them from aemi- 
tangible and intangible objects, which we shall now 
have to examine. 

Trees, mountains, rivers and the earth seem all 
very tangible and completely perceptible objects, but 
are they so t We may stand beneath a tree, touch it, 
look up to it, hut our senses can never take in the 
whole of it> Its deepest roots are beyond our reach, 


^ Soe JTiblai V* IBO seq. 
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ita highest hranches tower high ahove our head. 
Sesides, there is soiuethiiig in the tree whidh, for 
want of a better name, we call ita life, and which 
to an unscientific, and possibly to a scientific gener- 
ation likewise, is something mysterious, something 
beyond the reach of our senses, and it may be, of 
our understanding also. A tree, therefore, has some- 
thing mtongible, something unknowable, something 
infijiite in it. It combines, as I said, the finite and 
the infini te, or it presents to us something infinite 
under a finite appeal ance 

VountHliii. 

The same applies to mountains. The early settlois 
of this earth, whon standing at the foot of a mountain 
and looking up to where its head vanishes in tha 
clouds, could not help feeling overawed by those 
stupendouB giants. We take all these things for 
granted, and we have learnt to know what is hryond 
these mountains; nay, how they were made, and 
how they can be unmade. But to the early people a 
mountain-range marked the end of their little world. 
They saw the dawn, the sun, the moon and the stars 
rising above the mountain-tops, the very sky seemed 
to rest on them ; hut what was beyond or beneath 
or above, no one could gueee. In later times the 
highest mountains were often believed to be the seats 
of the gods, and the highest points were often chosen 
as the most appropriate for building templea to the 
gods. And let us ^nk not of our own small valleya 
and wooded hills only, but of that oountry whore the 
Yedio hymns were first uttered, and where Dr. 

1 See Eibtgri by John Rliya« p. 218. 
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Hooker saw from ono point twenty snow-peaks each 
over SOjOOO feet high, supporting the blue dome of an 
horizon that stretched over one-hundied-and-sixty 
degiees. We shall then more easily undei stand how 
the view of a temple resting on such columns might 
call out a feeling of the piesence of the infinite even 
in the mobt simple-minded spectator. 

BlTers 

Next to mountains come livers and waterfalls 
Here too we see indeed the moss of water which 
daily passes hefoie oui eyes, hut we never see the 
whole river, we never see the same river. Without 
thinking of all the benefits which nvers confer on 
those who settle on their hanks, by fertilising their 
fields, feeding their fiocks, and defending tihem better 
than any fortress against the assaults of their enemies , 
without thinking also of the fearful destruction that 
can ho wrought by an angry river, or of the sudden 
death of those who sink into its waves, the mere 
bight of a torrent coining they know not whence and 
going they know not whither, must have called forth 
a feeling in the heart of man that ho stood in the 
presence of powers which were to him invisible and 
infinite, and which he aftorwai-ds colled divine. 

Butli. 

Nothing again may seem to us more simple and real 
than the earth on which we stand. But if wc want to 
speak of it as sometliing complete in itself, like a stone, 
or a shell, or on apple, our sensos fail us, and we can 
trust to our imagination only. What corresponds to 
the name earth is not sometliing of whioh we can see 
the horizon, not sometliing finite, but something ex- 
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far beyond our bbubuoub horizon, something 
visible to a very small extent only, and beyond that 
again undefined, unknown, or infinite. 

Tti the perception of these so-called semd-tuTigible 
objects we see the steps supplied by nature herself 
on which the human mind advanced, ahnoat uncon- 
sciously, fiom the finite to the not altogether finite, 
and at last to the infinite It is important to observe 
that these steps were not the result of rcasiming; 
they were advances almost inevitable in the slow dis- 
covery and conquest of the world by 'which man wan 
suirounded 

But besides these Renii-ttmgihle olijeeta, our ox- 
peiience supplies us with others which arc altogetlicr 
%ntwngiM6 

COonds, Btaxa, Uooa, Bnn, Bkr 

Strange as it may seem, there are many thingn 
which we can see, but which we cannot touch. The 
clouds ore visible, but generally not tangible But 
even if we reckoned the douds among our Bcirii'tan- 
gible percepts, there is the sky, thero arc the stars, 
and the moon, and the sun, none of which con ever be 
touched. In all these percepts the infinite prepon- 
derates over the finite, and the mind of man is driven, 
whether he likes it or not, to admit aoinctliing beyond 
the finite When from some high mountain-peak oui 
eye travels as for as it con, watching tlio douds, and 
the sky, and the setting sun and the rising stars, it ie 
not by any process of conscious reasoning that we 
condude there is something infinite beyond the sky, 
beyond the sun, beyond the stara. It might truly he 
said that we are actually brought in sensuous contact 
with it , wo see and fed it. In feeling the limit, we 
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cannot help feeling also what is beyond the limit , we 
are in the actual presence of a visible infinite. 

Deml-GoaB and Great Oodr. 

If then we look at these three dasBes of ta7ig%hle^ 
and mt(mg^hle objects, we shall see at 
once that while the first class lent itself to no religious 
development — ^for fetishism or the worship of stones 
and bones is a retrogressive, not a progressive religious 
development — ^the second class has supplied ample 
material for what we call denii-gods, while the third 
class contains the germs of moat of the great gods of 
the ancient world What Hesiod caHed the first-born 
gods were mostly identical with semi-tangible mani- 
festations. ‘Tell us,* he says, ‘how at first gods and 
the earth arose, and the rivers, and the endless sea, 
with swollen waves, and the bright stars and the wide 
sky above , and those who arose henoe, the gods, the 
givers of good things ^ ’ 

What we call spirits of the ti'ees, or Dryades, spirits 
of the brooks, or Nymphs, were likewise onginally 
semi-tangible percepts Seneca, in one of his letters, 
says * ‘We contemplate with awe the heads or sources 
of the great rivers We erect altars to a rivulet which 
suddexdy and vigorously breaks foiih from the dsxk. 
We worship the springs of hot water, and certain 
lakes are saci'ed to us, on account of their darkness 
and unfathomable depth.’ Here we have a recognition 
of the sense of the infinite as the source of religious 
imagination and woxship 
^ Hesiod, 27iiog 1 106 * 

£?inir« 3' dfs rd wpvm $to\ /tal Tout ^/it'Dirro, 
mI mratio^ ir6pTas Airtlpiroff otBpart 
iffrpa re \afmtT6Mfra teoi oipavbt f^obs liirtp$iVf 
et T r&y iyirovro $tolt wrijptt low. 
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IntaDgible objects grow mostly into great gods^ and 
when Ennius excslaims, 

Adfipice hoc suhlime candcna, queixi myocant omnoa lovem*, 

we see how to him the subhme Lght in the highest 
heayen was the first manifestation of the highest god. 

The Xniliilte In hCaa am an Ol^act. 

But the infinite was not diaooTerad behind the veil 
of nature only, though its manifestation in physical 
phenomena was no doubts as we shall see, the most 
primitive and the most fertile source of mythological 
and rehgiouB ideas There were two more manifesta- 
tions of the infinite and the unknown, which must not 
be neglected, if we wish to gam a complete insight 
into the theogonic process through which tho human 
mind had to pass from its ewliost days. The infinite 
disclosed itself not only in nature, but likewise in 
man, looked upon as an object, and lastly in mail, 
looked upon as a subject. 

Cha BoMtldsir baklitd aCiui. 

Man looked upon as an object, as a living thing, was 
felt to be more than a mere part of nature, mora than 
a nver, or a tree, or an animal. There was aomething 
in man, whether it was called breath or spirit or soul 
or mind, which was perceived and yet not porcciveil, 
which was behind tiie veil of tho body, and from a 
very early time was believed to remain free from 
decay, even whon illness and death had deatroyed 
the body in whidh it seemed to dwell Thmre was 
nothing to force even the simplest peasant to believe 
that because he saw his father dead and his body 
decaying, therefore what was known as the man him- 
* cio. ir. B. iL as, as. 
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self, T/all it bis soul, or his mind, or his person, had 
vanished altogether out of existence. A philosopher 
may anive at such an idea, but a man of ordinary 
understanding, though teriified by the aspect of death, 
would rather be inclined to believe that what he had 
known and loved and called hia father or mother, must 
be somewhere, though no longer m the body. 

We need not heie inquiie into the logical correctness 
of the argument on which a belief in the continuance of 
a personal existence is baaed These questions belong 
to a much later time All wo have to do is to under- 
stand how natuial the supposition was that there was 
fiuch a continuance It is peihapa too much to say 
that such a belief was universal ; but it certainly was 
widely spread and is still very widely spread. In 
fact it constitutes a very large poition of religion and 
religious worship, and has been very fully exommed 
of late by students of ^Natural Theology. 

■me ttLflnlte lidUitd Wui. 

If I call the recognition of an immortal element in 
man a perception of the infinite, I am well aware that 
I stretch the meaning of infinite beyond its usual 
limits But I look in vam for another term equally 
comprehensive and less liable to ambiguity The 
perception of something beyond the giasp of our 
senses, is always perception of something infinite, 
though in this case the infinite would have to be 
further defined as immortal. 

BollgiouB XSoBB from. it. 

How religious ideas could spiingfiom the perception 
of something infinite or immortal in our parents, 
giand-parents and ancestors, wo can see even at the 
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piesent day. Among the Zulus, foi instance, Unlii* 
luiihuhjb or UJcuhikulUf which means the gieat* 
gicat-giandfather, has become the name of god. It 
13 true that each family has its own UnLulanLulLb, 
and that his name vaiiea accordingly^. But there is 
also an UnlQulunliyiLlu of aJl men (iinkuluiikvlub 
loalaTitu boThke)^ and he comes veiy near to being 
a father of all men Heie also we can watch a very 
natural process of reasoning. A son would look 
upon hiB father as his progenitor; he would le- 
member his father's father, possibly hia fathei s 
grandfather But beyond that his own cxpericnco 
could hardly go, and theioforo the father of his own 
gi eat- grandfather, of whom he might have heaicl but 
whom he had never seen, would natuuilly ashuirie Uio 
character of a distant unknown being, and if tlio 
human mind ascended still further, it would aluiosi 
by necessity be diivcn to a father of all fathers, 
that IS, to a cicator of inonkmil, if not of the wuild. 

Aninilntif 

It 16 dilBcult to find a proper namo for this belief 
in and worebip of our fathers, It has been 
Ammium, but this has proved so misleading a name 
that hardly any scholar novr likes to employ it. 
In itself that name would not be objoetionable, but 
unfortunately the some name has also boon used for 
a totally difierent phase of religious thought, namely 
for the recognition of an active, living, or even per- 
sonal element in trees, rivers, mountains, and other 
puts of nature. As the German expression iVa^ur^ 
laedung was -wrongly rendered in English by 
Aninitmi, we have had two AmmitmiB to deal -with, 

^ OoIUwnr, IMtiTunMu, p 103. 
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and there have not been wanting attempts to skow 
that the two sprang from the same source. 

JSealeiioiilt. 

This is, of course, thoroughly misleading. The belief 
m and worship of ancestral spirits is called m German 
hut, to make confusion worse confounded, 
^9^^m^smhas been chosen by Lippert, the most powerful 
advocate of this theory, as a subdivision of Btdmmit. 
Nay, worse still, fromtheidea, prevalent in some popular 
superstitions, that the soul of a deceased person may 
not only haunt his former abode, but may enter into 
anything that happens to he in the way, a stone 
or a shell or a log of wood, Fdkhim, has been 
identified with and has been defined as 

‘ the capability of the soul to take possession of any 
thing whatsoever ^ ’ And as if this were not yet suffix 
ciently ohaotio, the ancient worship of nature-gods 
has been explained by one of these ancestral souls 
having been raised to the state of a fetish, and taking 
possession of heaven and earth, of sun, moon, and 
stars and all the rest Thus, we are told, Jupiter 
himself was but a fetish, and a belief in him was due 
to fetishism, which was evolved from animism, 
which was a belief in our ancestors. If one considers 
what fetishism really is namely the very last stage 
in the downward course of religion, this attempt to 
make a little-understood superstition of some modern 
Negro tnbea the key to the religion of Greeks and 

^ J Llpporfc, Her in mmn Beaichmgm eur alffieMUsfhen 

HertffioHt IS Si , Dw Jtdtgiofim eurapduichen OuieurvBlksrg isbl ; AUffe* 
num& OeBchiohte das JYteateriumSf 1683, 1684. 

* Gruppe, p 241. 

• mtibsti ldctv»e$i p 64, *Jjb Fettehiem a FrlmitlrB Form of 

BoLgion?* 
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Bomans, naj of most of the civilised nations of the 
world, IB perfectly marvellons 

Of course a philosopher is at liberty to define hia 
words as he pleases, and if any one chooses to call the 
behef m ‘the capability of the soul to take possession 
of anything whatever ’ fetiAvm, or any other ism, 
he cannot easily be restrained Only it should be 
clearly understood that the poor Negroes are not 
responsible for this confusion of langua^ and thought, 
and that, if we continue to call a portion of their 
rehgion feiiahiam, that has hardly an 3 rtbing 

in common with the fetishism of modern philosophers, 

SttBtisr* Hunu. Totamlsm. 

There seems to he a peculiar fascination in strange 
names They sound learned and mysterious, and 
seem to be above definition. Like fetishism, toiomism 
has a perfectly le^timate and well understood mean- 
ing among the Bed Indians. We shall have to treat 
of Totemism very fully when we come to treat of 
customs and their relation to religious ideas. But 
the real meaning of Totemism has been so much 
watered down that almost anytlung in the shape 
of a sign of reoogmtion or emblem can now be 
baptised a totem. The Biitish Lion has scaa’cely es- 
caped being christened a totem, and the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle, particulaily the last, stand in equal 
danger of losing their good name. And thus it has 
really come to pass that certain philosophera, after 
satisfying themselves that the human mind must 
everywhere pass through the stages of anvmitum and 
fetuMsm, have landed us finally in totemism. Pro- 
fessor Gruppe telle us (p. 241) that if a sky-fetish or 
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a fitai-fetiah 1)ecomea a toterYii new ideas spring up 
in the human mind leading to a belief m ‘sons of 
heaven,' or ‘children of the sun,' so that m the 
end every religion, whether ancient or modeiUj not 
excluding Chiistianity, can be fully accounted for 
by Animism, Fetishism, and Totemism. 

In order to secme clearness of thought and honesty 
of leascning in the study of religion, I am aft cad 
these thiee tei'ms ought to be sent into exile They 
have become dangeious, and if they are to be lestoied 
to their citizenship, it can only be on condition that 
they should be confined to their pioper and accuiately 
defined sphere, Animism as the name of a belief and 
woiship of ancestral spirits ; Fetisltism as the name 
of a belief in chance objects being possessed of mira- 
oulous powei^s, common among certain Negio tribes; 
and Tot&nivm as the name of a custom widely spread 
among Bed Indiana and other tribes, who have 
chosen some emblem as the token of thou family or 
tiibe, and who pay reverence to it or regard it even 
as their ancestor, whether human or superhuman 

If we keep theso thiee terms propoily defined and 
separate, it will be clear that it is fiom what wo call 
Animisni^ from the wide-spread belief and worship of 
ancestors, that the simplest and most piimitive ideas 
of immortality arose in the human heart* This 
imparts the highest importance to the second branch 
of our subject, the study of the infinite as perceived 
m man. 

Th.9 Infinite In BSan bm a 8u1]jeot 

The third and last manifestation behind which it 
was possible to discover something infinite, something 
unknown and yet real, was, what I call the Self, that is* 
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man himself, looked upon not ohjectiyely as anotberj 
but subjectively as the self. Little as we may suspect 
it, self-consmouBness^ oi the consciousness of self, has 
given iise from the earliest tunes to as iich a mytho- 
logy as the intuition of nature and the love of our 
parents and ancestors That mythology has really 
survived longer than any other, for we still livo 
in it and speak of spiiit and soul and mind and in- 
tellect and genius and many smaller psychological 
deities as so many independent beings or powers or 
facultiesj just as the Greeks spoke of their Zeus, 
Apollo, and Athene But what our genius or our 
mmd or our soul really is, what they aro made of^ 
what they are substantiolly, we know as little as the 
Greeks knew what Zeus, Apollo, and Athene were 
made of. 


Fayalioloerloal Beltlas 

We are quite willing to admit that there never woe 
a Zeus or an Apollo or an Athene, and that th(‘se aro 
but names for physical phenomena personified, or of 
the various activitios of an unknown agent behind 
nature But to be asked to admit that there is no 
fiuch thing as spirit, mind, understanding, intellect or 
reason within us, and that all these are but names for 
certain activities of our subjective self, seems intoler-* 
able as yet, though thinkers brought up in the etiict 
scholastic training of the middle ages, and independent 
th ink ers also, such as Spinoza^, for instance, never 

^ * M g hb €6riiiu et aotonulmitiiB laodus oosltMidl But, adeoque 
auarum adilonim non. potest esse oousa libera/ MMoa, il. 
Demonstr, ^ Eodem lioo modo denxonstratur in mente nullam del i 
faoultatem absolutam intelll^ndi, oupiendl, amandi, etc Unde 
sequitnr, has et simlloa faeultatos vel promiui flotillas v«l nihil mm 
praeter eiitia motaph^sioa slve universolui, quae ex iiurtiouUrlbue 

M 
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hesitated on that point But, even from a puiely 
hiatoncal point of view, it is cleai' that by spirit was 
meant at first nothing but the air which is drawn 
in by our lungs, and given out again as hieath 
And as with the cessation of this bieathing all bodily 
activity came to an end, Efpi-^ bins came naturally to be 
used os a synonym fur life, or rather it meant life, 
befoio theie was this moie abstiact name of Uffn 
Again, as with the extinction of life, all mental 
activity also became extinguished, Hphrii came like- 
wise to be used as a synonym for mental life That 
mental life consisted, as we saw, in sensation \ pei- 
ception, conception, and naming, and in accordance 
with this, four agencies, if not agents, were imagined, 
called lespectively sense, imagination, intellect, and 
language or logos. 

Seiuie, Xmaglndtiou, Xatelleot, XioiLtfiiag'e, 

With regard to sense, there was some excuse, he^ 
cause the organs of sense, the eyes, the ears, the nose, 
the tongue and tlie skin were actually there But 
when the power of changing peicopts into conoepts 
was ascribed to the faculty of imagination, and the 
power of naming concepts to the faculty of language , 
when, lastly, the process of addmg and subtracting 
concepts and names was ascribed to a new faculty, 
that of reason, there arose a whole Olympus of unsocn 
deities. No doubt, as Ennius said, ‘Look at that 
sublime light which all people invoke as Jupiter,’ the 

fnrmaro snlomua Adoo ut lntii11i>otuH ot vfthintAS ad haiio ot illam 
Ideam Tol ad liano ot llliim vulitlonom eadism lundo aeaahabeant 
oo lapidoiiiafl ad huno ot illiiie lapldoni, vid ut homo ad Potrum at 
Paalum.’ Bth ii» 48, SchoL See also Calrd, Spitumj p, lU8i 

* Scimn qfThovifhtt p 20 
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believer m these mental deities also might say, ' Look 
at that sublime light -within you which all people oall 
Reason.’ Rut as we have ceased to believe in Jupiter^ 
we shall also have to suiTender our belief in Reason, 
as an independent agency, or faculty, or power, and 
translate the old poetry of mythology into the sober 
prose of psychology. 

We shall continue to reason, all the same, though we 
do not profess to have Reason, just as we continue to 
be patient, though we do not possess a something 
called Patience, The change is not so violent as it 
seems We mean much the same when we say, It 
rains, as what the Greeks meant when they said that 
Zeus lained , and we shall continue to reason just the 
same, though we no longei say that we are guided hy 
leason or fall down to worship a goddess of Reason. 
The facts remain, only we conceive them more coi* 
rectly. 

nevatfts, 

It may sound strange to call those faculties rlei-^ 
ties, but in India that name, devatfli, was actually 
used from a very early period, from the period 
of the TTpanlshads, and they formed from a very 
early time subjects, not indeed of adoration, but 
of nieditatioiL This led to a philosophy which is con- 
tained in the Upamshads, treatises found at tho end 
of the different Vedas, and therefore called Vedfinta. 

jLtnia, 

And in the same way as behind the various 
gods of nature, one supreme deity was at last dis- 
covered in India, the Brahmans imagined that they 
perceived behind these different manifestations of 
feeling, thought, and will also, a supreme power which 

M ^ 
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they called Atma, or self, and of which these intellee- 
tual powers or faculties were but the outward mani- 
festations. This led to a philosophy which took the 
place of religion, and recognised in the self the only 
true being, the unborn and therefore immortal ele- 
ment in man> A step further led to the recognition 
of the original identity of the subjective Self in 
man and the objective Self m nature, and thus, 
fiom an Indian point of view, to a solution of all the 
riddles of the woild. The &-st oommandment of all 
philosophy, ‘ Enow thyself,’ became m the philosophy 
of the Upanishads, ‘ Enow thy self as the Self,* or, 
if we translate it into rehgious language, ‘ Enow that 
we live and move and have our being in God ’ (Acts 
icvii 28). 

Histoiically this Vcd&nta philosophy supplied the 
life-spnng of the Buddhist rehgion in its philosophical 
aspect, and will thei'efore supply the last and per- 
haps the most important chapter in our study of 
I7atural Theology, 

VatiuvJL XeUgloa« 

We have thus suiveyed the whole field of Natural 
Boligion, and discovered the three great divisions 
into which it naturally faUs, Natuin, Man, and Self 
are the three gieat manifestations in which the infinite 
in some shape or other has been peioeived, and every 
one of these peroeptions has in its historical develop- 
ment contributed to what may be called rehgion. 

Vbyaioali Antbro^alo^nl, Pgyobologloal Bellglon, 

I shall distinguish those three divisions as Fhysitial 
Religiont AnthropologiettlMd^iion, and Peychological 
Meiigion, and, if my life is spared, I hope to make 
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these three the subject of my courses of lectures, ill us* 
trated by such evidence as language, myth, custom, 
and sacred literature supply The subject, I know, is 
enormous, and 1 cannot promise you moie than an 
outline, but such an outline, I hope, as may be filled 
by others who come after us, and whose knowledge, 
I have no doubt, will shed light on many a dark 
passage m the history of the human mind which we 
must leave but faintly illuminated by the information 
at present without our reach. 



LECTURE Vn. 


BELiaiOK DIPFEBrnT FBOU SOIEKOK. 

Bellglaita Qlwxiiota* 

“ITTE have not finisLed yet \nth mapping out the plan 
T T of our work, and with doBning the exact limits 
of what really oonetitutes religion. W e have seen that 
nature, with its mountains, nvers, and trees, with its 
sky, sun, moon, dawn, and wind, can supply food for 
religious thought. We have seen that a belief in man> 
kmd as an unbroken chain leading from our own 
father to the great-great-grandfather of all men and 
all things, may likewise becomo a most powerfal re- 
ligious influonco ; and I have tried to explain how the 
study of our own nature with its various capamties 
may load and has led to a philosophical religion based 
on a perception of our tmo self and its relation to the 
Universal Self. 

But it is oleoi that every one of these vast domains of 
thought must be pervaded by a very peculiar spirit 
before it can rise to the level of what we mean by 
religion. 

BaUslm aaa Boleiwa. 

At the present tune, for instance, we see that not 
only region but soience also deals with the infinite, or 
with much that lies beyond the horizon of our sensuous 
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perception. All inquiries into the causes of natural 
phenomena transcend that horizon When science 
tiaoes back our perception of sound and colour to 
vibrations of what is called ether, it deals with the 
finite and the infinite. All the so-called forces of heat, 
electricity, magnetism lie beyond the finite, and by 
their very nature can never come within the purvimv 
of fimte sensuoufl perception If the sun and moon 
and the stars can rouse within the heart of man re*- 
ligious emotions, they can also become the subject of 
minute scientific observation and calculation In tho 
mind of the astronomer. 

In ancient times, however, science had hardly as 
yet separated fiom religion, and, historically speak- 
ing, science seems everywhere to have taken its 
oiigin fiom religion. The first attempts at lifting 
the veil of nature and fathoming the causes of 
things were religious. The first astronomical obser- 
vatories in the world were the towers attached to thu 
temples in Babylon \ When the question was asked 
for the first time, whence came tho mn, the lightning, 
and the thunder, the answer was that rain came from 
the rainer, iinost in Greece, from JupUer Phmua 
in Italy, from India or Faij^anya in India ; lightning 
from the lightner, Zei/s xe/iadrtor, repiriKipavvofti Jupiter 
fulgurator and fulTriinatori and thunder from the 
thunderor, Zeir Jupiter tommH, 

At a later time, when these answers seemed no 
longer satisfactory, new answers were attempted, end 
science explained lightning as a discharge of elec- 
tiicity, thunder as a tension of the air, rain as tho 
condensation of vapour. What had to be oxplaiiiod 
^ Sayoe, IlibhaiZ^^Aw^n^ pp 'lO, IGO, 
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remained thioughout the same, the difference arose 
fiom the new spuit of inquiry 

We must not forget, however, that even m our own 
scientific age prayers are still offered for raon, that is 
to say, that the religious view of nature haa held its 
own, if not against, at least by the side of the scientific 
view And this will help us to mark off tlie domain 
of religion from that of science Both deal with that 
which lies behind or beyond our knowledge, but while 
science looks for causes of events, whatever these 
causes may be, rchgion is satisfied with admittmg 
agents for actions, who assume different aspects accord- 
ing to the poetical genius of every race. 

What ImpottB a Bellglouv Ohovnotar. 

But we must restneb the sphere of religion, so far 
as it is founded on perceptions of the infinite, still 
fui*thor. The mere admission that there is an agent 
behind the rain, the lightning, the thunder, behind 
night and day, behind sun and moon, is not yet rehgion. 
It may bo called mythology thioughout, but in some 
caNCB it is not even that If we say the wind blows, 
we hardly speak mythologically, though, no doubt, a 
voiy small addition of poetical imagination may change 
the wind into an Aeolus, or, as in modem illustrated 
books, into an angel with wings, blowing a visible puff 
of air out of his mouth. That would be mythology, 
but not yet religion. 

In order to avoid all confusion of thought, wo must 
reserve the adjective religious for those perceptions of 
the unknown or the infinite whicli influence man’s 
actions and his whole moral nature. The mere 
reaBoning, for instance, which would lead a sailor to ^ 
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spread bis sail so as to catch the wind blowing from 
the West, from the setting of the sun, would not yet 
constitute a religious act, even though the West- 
wind had been called Z&phyrus \ and become known 
as the son of Eqb and Astraeos^ We should have 
entered the domain of mythology, but not yet that of 
rehgion But when in the Iliad (siiciii. 192) the 
funeral pile with the corpse of Fatroklos on it, does 
not bum, and Achilles prays to the two windSf Boreas 
and Zephyros, and promines them beautiful offerings 
(Uph Kokd) if they will come and kindle the flames, 
we shall i^en have to admit that we are at least on 
the threshold of religion, though as yet on the threshold 
only. For though sacrifices are generally considered 
as religious acts, they are sometimes meie customs 
which in the beginning had little or nothing of religion 
about them. 

When, however, mon begin to feel constrained to do 
what they do not like to do, or to abstain from what 
they would like to tio, for the sake of some unknown 
powers which they have discovered behind the storm 
or the sky or the sun or the moon, then we are at last 
on religious ground. 

Vanl XnflnehOMi of fliyitfoA nMuemou. 

It baa often been considered very atrango tiliat a 
mere perception of the povrera of nature ahould have 
influenced the aota of men, or that even a belief in 
peraonal agenta, as manifested in auch phenomena as 
the rising and setting of the sun, the ohaagee of day 
and night, of the sedaoua and of the year, or a ga in in 

* See M, M , ' ZophyriM und Mhnslift,' In Toohmor*e rntermUbma^ 
ZeiiSBhiyiflii Atlffmeuw Spratfivimtiach^ftf 1 Band, 1 Hull, 
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storm and ram, in thunder and lightning, should have 
supplied motives for virtuous efforts 

I am for from maintaining that natural phenomena 
by themselves would have sufficed to call out moial 
sentiments, ideas of right and wrong in man This is 
a subject that belongs to the student in ethics, and on 
which I do not at present mean to touch Thus Dr 
Maitineau writes in his of Rdigwri^ i 16 

‘ The enquiries on which we are now entering have 
been preceded by a treatment of ethical theory (in his 
work, The Types of Ethical Theory^ 1885), the results 
of which will here be assumed as known This order 
of exposition undoubtedly implies that I do notregaid 
moral rules as depending upon prior religious belief ; 
and that I do regard the consciausness of duty as an 
oiigmating condition of religion' Frofessoi Fbntalso, 
in his works on Th&im* and AntiiheitMo Theories^ re- 
gards ethics as quite independent of religion, though 
he admits the powerful influ enoe which religion may 
exercise on morality. In his chapter on Semlarism 
(p 242) he goes so far os to say that morality which 
ignores religion is inherently weak because inherently 
self-contradictory But when these sentiments had 
once boon called foith, in however rudimentary a form, 
the contemplation of natural phenomena, whether in 
their unbroken order or in their violent disturbance, 
might well have reacted upon them and developed 
them in a new direction. It has often been said ^ that 
fear made the gods, but it is oqually true to say that 
tlie gods, even in their purely physical character, made 
men fear. When man had once learnt to fear the 
gods of the sky in their tomhle aspect, and to admire 
■ ' PrimtiB in oibij decs feoit tunoi', Statlua, ill. 601, 
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{Jieiu m their beneficent character, what was more 
natural than that this i elation between man and the 
gods should call out the some feelings of fear and 
awe, but also of respect and gratitude, which a child 
feels towards his parents If a child could implore 
Ills father to spare him, or thank his mothei for acts 
of kindness, why should not man have implored the 
father of the sky to restiain the storm, or thankod the 
mother Earth for her kindly gifts 1 

It is sometimes supposed that it was peculiar to the 
Aryan nations only to interpret the signs and wonders 
of nature in a rehgious sense. But it seems to me that 
the same spirit pervades all the pages of the Old 
Testament Every deluge was accepted as a punish- 
ment, and the how in the cloud was intorprotod as a 
token of a covenant between Qod and man. In thu 
Psalms the anger of the Lord is constantly peiceived in 
the great commotions of the sky and tho uaith. ' The 
earth shook and trembled, the foundations also of thu 
hills moved and weie shaken, hocauso Ho was wroth.* 

It is quite true tliat not every natural phonomonon, 
nor every god^ would evoke such feelings of fear and 
awe. Hermes and Hophaestos, Venus and Mars were 
not likely at first to react on the moral character of 
those who believed in them and celebrated their 
achievements But the gods of thunder and lightning, 
the god of rain and sunshine, as soon as thoy had been 
recognised, could hardly help being addressed by sup- 
plicants to grant them their favour and thek pro- 
teotion. 

Ton know tile old prayer of the Athenians'' : ttrov, 
iirov, S ZeO, kotA ipoUpas rOv *AdrivaCav sal 
1 Ltd S,Z U,470 
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Twv vehtojv, ‘ Raliij ram, 0 dear Zeud, on the land of 
the Athenians and on the fields * 

Here we might translate Zeus by sky, but the 
Tocative 0(A.€ Zdi, dear Zeus, at once brings in the 
personal element. 

Vsdlo Proyors 

In tihe Veda also we can see how a poet first appeals 
to the mighty works achieved by Indra, the god of 
storm and thunder and lightning, and asks people 
to bcLevo in lum , and how ho implores the same 
god not to hurt his childien, hocaose he believes m 
him. 

‘Look^ at this gi'eat and mighty work,' he says, 

‘ and believe in the power of Indra.' 

And again; 

‘Do not hurt our nearest kin, 0 India, for we 
believe m tliy great power.' 

'When tho gods have thus been invoked as powerful 
beings, able to injure man, but also wiUing to protect 
him, a mutual relation between gods and men is 
soon established, and people profess to do what ia 
light in ordor to please tho gods, and to avoid evil in 
order to escape their anger. 

Eady ECornOlty. 

This is the earliest morality founded on a belief 
in physical deitioa. It may not be a very exalted 
morality , it is very much founded on the piinoiple of 
Do vX dea, Eut it contamed goims which might grow 
and improve till men could say, as Fichte said, that 
all 'mmal action flows from the lovo of Qod gently 
and quiokly, as light flows fi'om the sun.’ 

^ mbhert leiiitm, S07. 
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That a belief in ancestial spirits zeight likewise 
influence humaii actions, lequires hardly any proof. 
I beheve it could be shown that the earliest ideas of 
right and wrong in a legal sense arose from that 
belief It was the father who had laid down wliat 
should be done dunng his life-time, be being gen eially 
the stronger and the wiser man. And after bis 
death, whenever doubts arose as to what was right and 
what was wrong to be done, an appetd to w^t the 
father had settled and laid down would often decide 
the question Early law-books ai'e very commonly 
asorihed to some distant ancestor, sonio Unkulunkulu, 
or, as m India, to Manu, the father of mankind, 
of whom it was said that ‘ whatevei’ Manu declared, 
was medicine,’ that is, was a remedy, and a prescrip- 
tion that ought to bo followed by his childion. Hit 
Henry Maine, in his work on Awient Law (p. I2fi), 
has well explained how law was origin^ly the 
parent’s word, and how in Qrooco the so-called 
Stitlirres Were the awards of judges, whether chiefs of 
families, of tribes, or of -cou&deracics. They were 
not laws in our sense of the word, but downs, de- 
cisions, and they were supposed to have a divine 
character and even a divine origin, because they were 
inspued by Justice, the daughter of Zeus, and only 
pronounced by the ancient judges. Sir Henry Maine 
has illustrated this first phase in the history of law 
by a comparison with Indian Law. 

AaoMrtmdl Kiaw m oMbb. 

Let me give you another illustration from China, 
taken from a recent work on China, its social, poli- 
tical and religious life, by M. Eug. Simon. M. 
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who has long hved m China, tells us that the whole 
social system in China is based on the Family Council 
and Tribunal. 

The meidents of the Family Council, he writes, which 
assembles at stated periods, are roughly as follows 

' The Father and Mother appear m the family as- 
sembly, attended by their family The names of the 
predeoGssois of the family are first recalled ludi- 
vidually to the leoolleotion of the family 

‘ Food IS then piesented to their memoi'y as a token 
of duties porfonned by those present, in consequence 
of duties peiformod by those departed, and as a 
pledge for the conduct of those to come. 

' The food, the result of a typical reward for duties 
peiformed, is then eaten, with portions laid aside 
fur those in need. 

' This is the first part. In the second, the father, 
seated between his wife and the eldest of the family, 
opens the Books of Becord. 

‘These family books, which every Chinese family 
must keep, reiidor unnecessary State mterference or 
control, and aie considered as legal documents. 

' One contains matter lelatmg to avil life, births, 
marriages, deaths, &o. , the others, the family judg- 
ments, records and biographies of the dea^ their 
Wills, &C. 

■The necessary records having been entei'ed, the 
book containing historical record is opened, and the 
life and action of those departed commented on. 
The minds of all bomg steadied by such rofiections, 
the meeting becomes a council, and balances its 
affairs, enquiring first into obligations outside the 
family, and then to those relating to the interior 
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managemeat. The family would consider itself dib- 
honoured were ocoasion given of right of demand for 
State or outside inteiference Lastly, misdemeanours 
are enquired into the accused is at once separated 
from others present, for trial, or, if information has to 
he obtained or proofs collected, he is remanded to the 
next or to a special meeting 

' Conceive the training in this method for evciy 
ehild This is the paternal authority — an authority 
based only on judgment and method, and theiofore 
aotmg with a power and a love that we cannot 
understand 

^ Thus is to be seen the base of the union of adminis- 
trative and judicial functions in the same hands. 

'This method of judicial siftmg of evidence beforo 
action, IS to be universally found at the origin of all 
rehgion and government, and is tlio source of the 
method of knowledge, and only by such a process 
can the family protection exist and prosper 
' Confucius says of this method 
' '' He who understands the ceremonies of the ofibritig«) 
to Hea'^en and Earth, and the meaning of the several 
offerings to ancestors, would find the government of 
a kingdom as easy as to look into the palm of his 
hand 

A belief in ancestral spirits, therefore, may easily 
become the foundation of a system of morality, or, at 
all events, of law, With the Chinese, Filial Piety or 
reverence for parents and ancestors has been recog- 
nised &om the earliest times as the root of all religion 
and government The H&i&o Zzng or ' Classic of Filial 
Piety * IB one of their most sacred books ^ 

^ Sqo Sa00(2 BqqU ofihA JSase, yul, in. 
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Uoral iBftneuoa of PayoliolDglaBl Doitlaa. 

Whether we can aacnbe a siiailar moral mfluence 
to psychological religion alsoj is more difficult to say 
It has certainly deyeloped into some kind of leljgiou 
in India, where meditation on the self withm us and 
the recognition of its true relation to the Supreme 
Self forma to the piesent day the highest stage that 
can he readied by the faithful. In other countries 
that lughest stage is generally divided from religion, 
properly so called, and handed over to the philosopher 
and the mystic. But apait from that, wo often see 
isolated germs of psychological thought fall on re- 
ligions and moral soil, and develop into mythology 
and even worship, 

V«2ii;pl0 to flCona. 

In Borne, for instajice, -vro read that about the 
timo of the battle on Lake Tbrasymene, or, aceording 
to otherB, one hundred yeais later, a temple was 
built to JUme, Mind, in older tiiat the Boman 
oitizens might alwaya be of good mind^. There 
■were other temples dedicated to PietaH, filial piety, 
Pvdidtia, chastity, Vtrtvs, manlineas, /Spes, hope, 
Pides, faithfulness. And not only were those deities 
worshipped in temples, hut such were, for a tune at 
least, their power and influence that Begulus would 
rather die than break his fdea at his troth. At a 
later time, during the Second Fume War, Hannibal 
allowed ten Boman soldiers to proceed to Borne on 
their word of honour. Eight only retained, hub the 
other two wore dcelared infamous by tiie Boman 
Censors, and such was thon still the power of public 

> ■^.941; Id, xzil.B and 10; Out. IT D 11. 99; ttf 

li, 11 f Hartiukgi der Jfumert it 26Si 
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opuuoiL that both aie said to have committed suicide, 
because no one would tieat them any longer as 
Boman citizens 


ZSros and Psyoha 

In Greece also some tiaces may be discovered of 
psychological mythology, if not of religion The best 
known instance is that of Eros and Psyche, Love and 
Soul. In the form in which that legend is piesented 
to us by Apuleius it is, no doubt, modem — nearly as 
modern in conception as on the frescoes of the Pai*- 
nesma Palace But it contains old elements — ^how old, 
it IS difficult to say, considering how freely even men 
like Soorates still claimed the right of inventing or 
modifying a myth, if it helped to teach some philo- 
sophical lesson. 

Oonaolenoe, 

And even in our own language there aio survivals 
of psychological mythology and momlity Theie is a 
well-known line quoted from Menander, Monoht. 6S4«: 

BporoZff tmatriv ^ trvp^lhritns deJr, 

' To all mortals conscience is a god.' 

It *is not difficult to understand what Menander 
(843-290 bo) really meant by this verse, but it js a 
cunouB verse for several reasons, and in particular 
because (ruveihriin.^ is not the common word for con- 
science in classical Greek, though it is the recognised 
term in the New Testament. 

In classical Greek means consciousness 

rather than conscienGe, and the question we have to 
answer first is how such words as aipoiba and truv^HriTi^t 
from meaning to be conscious or cognisant, came to 
mean to be conscientLous The psychological process 

K 
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seems to have been something like this. In piimitxve 
times a man might often do what seemed wrong to 
others, but not to himself In that case, he himself 
would baldly lemeniber what he had done. If asked, 
he would not be conscious of having, for inbtauee, 
taken an apple fiom a garden, because he was in the 
habit of doing so, and saw no harm in it. If, however, 
he had once been told by others that he ought not to 
take an apple which belonged to some one else, or even if 
some unexplained instinct had told him that in taking 
it away he was doing what was disappioved by othcis 
or dangerous to himself, then he would be conscious 
of his act, and his consciousness of having done an 
act which by souie authority or other had been judged 
to he wrong, would gradually become what we call a 
consdcncG 

Again, if two confederates had committed a criminal 
act, they would, if cross-examined, appear as irvi/eifiorer, 
as knowing what they had done, and thus 
would assume the moaning of an accomplice. Even 
in our courts of law a man is said to look conscious, 
tliat IB, guilty, and tins conscious look would again 
be the outei manifestation of what we now call con- 
scionce Thus consoleuoe came to be a lecognised 
name of what was oiiginally a consciousness or a 
knowledge, however acg[uired, of what was right and 
wrong. 

But this was not the only name by which this well- 
known state of feeling could bo apprehended, and to 
Bay that, because there is in Sanskrit no word corre*^ 
spending to conscience, therefore the Hindus did not 
know what oonseience means, is absurd. Socrates 
did not use the word (roi/eArjorir, but when he spoke of 
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the haifiovioVf the spirit within him, he meant the 
same thing, though he called it by a higher name, 
a name that comes very near to what the early Chris- 
tians meant by the Holy Ghost. 

In ancient languages, like Sanskiit, wo must expect 
more primitive expiessiona for that inwaid state of 
consciousness of right and wrong. 

Ih Sanskrit we find hri, which means glow, blush, 
and shame \ This flushing or blushing was the out- 
waad sign of an inward commotion. A man being 
charged with a dishonourable act, blushed , that was 
quite the same as when in later times he had Icaimt to 
control the beating of his heart, and only looked con- 
scious or foolish. A language therefore which has a 
name for blushing and shame has to all intents ami 
puiposes a name for conscience A man who is said 
to blush at a thing, or at the very thought of a thing, 
may bo said to be waimed or kept by hia conscience 
from doing a thing 

I doubt whether the German nations had a name 
like conscience before they came in contact with the 
Bomans As conacientia was a translation of enure^- 
Gewidsen seems a mere imitation of conBcieTitia* 
In Gothic it is TnidwiBBei. But the German had the 
word ahame, which, if it was derived from a root 
skam or kam, meaning to cover, expressed again 
the outward sign of conscience, the covering of the 

^ The Ber. W. Gill InfnnnH me that in Man gala (Hoxvay (3roup) 
they Bay, Kw rayja toa, » You are yellow,' or more folly, Zua rttnga hoe ( 
re ahamaf * You ore yellow with shame ' The hrowniih eomplexion of 
the nation Boema to turn more yellow, while with ub the white com* 
ploxion becomes suflhfied with red. To turn white or pale is wltli 
ufl a sign of fear rather than of shame I have myself watidipcl a 
native of India with a light brown complexion, iumiiig ashy giuy 
when convicted of having told an untruth. 
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face to hide tiie flush, or to avoid the searching look 
of the judge. 

Bemorfle. 

If theie had been, no word at all for eonscionoe in 
Latin, an expression like that of Lucretios (lu 830), 
peecata remordent, ' sins bite back,’ would be suifloient 
to show that ha at least knew what conscience 
meant. One such expression of a single poet may 
lead to an abundant growth of thought and language 
in the same direction. Thus, though 7 emorsiis is not a 
classical Latin woid, it rises to the surface in mediaeval 
Latin, it becomes leoognised as remora in French, as 
renurrae in English. And as we And conacienUa trans> 
Jated in Qerman by Gewiaaen, and in Old English 
by Irwyi, wo find rcmoise lenderod literally in Old 
Eiighsh by Ayenhite, that is, ayairihite, the twowoi*d8 
together forming the title of one of the mo.st important 
books of the fourteenth century, the Ayenbiteoflnwyt 
by Dan Michel In German too we speak of Geunaaena- 
hfne, the bibings of conscience, that is, remorse. 

In watching the growth of thcbc names, which were 
all intended for one and the same state of mind, we 
can sec how easily these acta of ours load to the 
admission of a sopai'ate mental organ or faculty, or, 
OH the Brahmans boldly called it, a deity. 

we a Oonaolttaoa? 

Because I am conscious of having done what to me 
scorns either right or wrong, I am supposed to possess a 
conHOiousiicBB, or, as applied to moral questions, a con- 
soience, whioli tells me what is riglit or wrong. But 
why should a man he Bupposed to possess such an organ 

* Editod by Blebard Horito, Ibr the Euly EngUoh Ibxt Soeletyi 
No, S!3. 
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01 faculty, or urhy should we appeal to a man's con- 
science, as something apaat &om the man f If a 'man 
IB tall, he does not possess something called taJlness. 
If he 16 hopeful, there is not inside him a power called 
hope , if he is ashamed, it is not something indepen- 
dent of him that makes him ashamed. Even his 
blushes are only the effect of the quicker movement 
of the heart, and what makes the heart move more 
quickly is the quick rushing in of perceptions and 
imaginations caused by circumstances which are 
stronger than himself We are justified therefore in 
saymg that we are conscious of having done wrong ; 
but as soon as we go a step Anther and say that we 
have a conscience which tells us what is right or 
wrong, we go beyond the facts, such as we know 
them Conscience never tells us what is right or 
wrong, but simply whether we have done what from 
some source or other we know to be right or wrung. 
Nothing is more common now than to call consciunee 
an inward monitor, or oven the voice of God^, to 
speak of conscience as the arbiter of right and wrong, 
nay, even as the source of all truth, and the highest 
witness of the existence of God But all this is 
philosophical mythology. If we possessed witliin us 
a faculty, or an oracle, or deity to tell us what is 
true, and what is light and wrong, how could FascaJ 
have said that good and evil, truth and falsehood, differ 
with a few degrees of latitude? How could there 
be that infinite diversity of opinion as to what is true 
and what is right or wrong? We must learn that 
from other sources, and when we have learnt it from 

1 Boo Flint, Theim, p. 21ft 

* Goldwiu SuiiiU, In MacmiUan'a Magazine, Feb 
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our teachers and by our own experience and jud^ent. 
then and then only do we become conscious of having 
done what is right or wrong If we like to call that 
consciousness or that shame or that joy, conscicnee 
we may do soj provided we lemember that we use 
poetical and mythological language, and that such 
language, unless pioperly guarded, may exercise a 
powerful influence on oui ehaiactei, whether for evil 
or for good That almighty conscience may be a god 
to all mortals, as Menandci says, but it may likewise 
become a dumb idol ^ 

Soovlfloes an mement of Bollsion. 

It may seem stiange that in trying to make my 
own definition of religion as compiehensive as pos- 
sible, I should nevertheless have left out what to 
many people seems an essential, to somo the most 
essential element of religion, namely, sacrifice. 

It cannot bo denied that sacrifice has assumed eon*- 
sidomhle prominence in most religions. Cicero, as 
wo saw, definerl religion simply as rvltus deonim] 
but it is a wcll-Known fact that there wore religions 
without saciificos in ancient times, and that in modern 
times the most enlightened minds have completely 
flood themselves fiom all sacriiicial obligations, iu the 
usual sense of that word. 

^ This quoatinn hiua boon powni'fiilly urcpiod by Pmffluaor ItorSniDi* 
m liifl InniUuifa i\f iMUf, Bur^ond Edition, ISfiO, pp. 1S6 mq U am 
glad,' ho nvnU^i * that iho chMitTlno of oDnseloniie ia not taught, in 
thlq noiiHO (hh hidng an OKiinpiioiial organ to dor^ldo \vhat is cir 
wrong), by thn pirNroit lonmod oocupunt of tlio Chair of Moral 
rhlloflopliy in Edintiiirgh ' It in, howovor, stinngly hold by the 
PrufosBor of Divinity, Di Phut, who in hiB ZBEtwrH on THmm p. 216) 
wrltoH * It JB nut iiioro eni toi a th at by th n eye wo mto oolomu, and that 
by the ear we liimr soundM, than that by oonsoionoe we dleoem good 
and evil ' Bee alcio an able pamphlet by 'VVayfiarer, What th§ Comimii 
i 5 | London, 1S7S. 
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Frlestliood 

I go even fui-ther, and maintain that the priesbhood 
also ought not to be considered as essential to religionj 
though it may be an inevitable outcome of it The 
office of the piicst, it should be remembered, is al^raya 
vicarious, a fact which, with the increase of prioatly 
powei, may be forgotten in later times, but which is 
self-evident in the early periods of all religions. If 
we look on religion as originally the pioperty of each 
individual soul, the pneat would have no locus Btwndi 
at all. Or if we trace religion hack to the family, 
the father or head of the family is ipho facto the 
pnest. When families grew into clans, and dans into 
tubes and confedeiacies, a necessity would arise of 
delegating to some heads of families the performance 
of duties whiclij from having been the spontaneous 
acts of individuals, had become the traditional acta of 
families and clans. The origin of a sepaiato priest-* 
hood varies so much in different countiies that it la 
almost imposBihle to speak about it in general terms. 
In Boino countries the office of the priest would remain 
united to that of the king , in others an individual of 
exceptional gifts as a poet and prophet would obtain 
for himself and his descendants the privilr^gcs of a 
spiritual ruler. These are questions concerning the 
history of different nations into which we cannot 
enter at present. What is important for us is to 
understand clearly that the fimt origin of religion,-*^ 
and it is with this alone that we are dealing now, — 
does not necessitate, but on the contrary, does really 
exclude the admission of priests. 

The same applies to sacrifices What are called in 
later times sacrifices or sacred acts must all in tlioir 
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1it?g um ing have been natural and spontaneous acts 
We can easily trace back all prayers to the same 
feeling which would lead a child to ask for gifts from 
his fatiier , and whoever understands the thoughts of 
a child in offeiing to his father a flower or a broken 
toy, whethoi iiom a feeling of gi'atitude or from a 
hope of further favours will not look for any more 
1 emote motives piompting the offering of more or less 
Yciluable gifts to the gods, after such gods had once 
boon conceived. Expiatory or puiihcatory ofibiinge 
and saciifices can bo traced back to the samo soiuce, 
and have really nothing urational in them, nothing 
that requires ezplanatiun, nothing with which we 
cannot fully sympathise ouiBelves 

But all these prayers and praises and offerings and 
puiifioations, even in their simplest foim, always pre- 
huppose the belief in those superhuman or supomatui al 
beings whom we have accustomed ouraolves to call 
gods, and it would violate all rules of thought to place 
the sacrifioe first, and the conception of a person to 
whom a saoi'ifice is offered, last. 

atndr of tba TeOa. 

Zt seems to me that the study of the Veda is chiefly 
rouponsible for this delusion, that religion begins with 
saciifice. At first it was the fashion to represent the 
hymns of the Eig-veda as the moat primitive uttex- 
anocB of religious thought, recallmg a period when 
there was as yet no system of religion, no orecds, no 
priesthood, no sacrifice. I remember myself speaking 
of the Eig-veda as the ti'ue theogony of the Aryan 
race, and I do not mean in the least to retract that 
statement, But it is one thing to say that tiie Veda 
brings U8 as near to the theogonio process of the 
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Aryan world as any literary document will ever bring 
US, and quite another to imagine that the Veda was 
composed by the first man who escaped from tbe 
glacial period, or by the first poet who could stammer 
forth human language Why will people always 
imagme the impossible to be possible? Howovei, it 
was but natural that after expectations had been 
loised to the highest pitch, there should be a reaction. 
The Yeda, as 1 have always said, in spite of its 
wonderful antiquity, is like an oak in which we can 
count ring after ring, testifying to on infinite succes- 
sion of intellectual springs and winters. Hot only 
are priests and sacrifices presupposed in many a 
hymn, but most elaborate sociificea performed by 
ever so many distinct piiests are mentioned, at all 
events in the moio modem hymns Because it was 
clear that some of the h 3 rmnB had been composed in 
connection with those sacrifices, it has of late become 
the fashion to maintain that all had been, that in fact 
the whole Vedic poetry was tlie product of a priestly 
caste, requhing song and poelry for the enhveunicnt 
of their saoiifices. 

It is quite true that the hymns collected in what 
are called the Yaf/ur and S&ma-vcda, have no other 
object than to be employed at sacrifices. But it is 
equally true that tlio collection of tho Itig-vuda had 
no such sacrificial jiuiposo. And, what is far more 
important is what every scholar knows, namely that 
even many of the passages taken from the Big-veda 
and embodied in the two other purely sacrificial Vedas, 
are so turned and twisted in order to make them 
useful for liturgical purposes that no one could sup- 
pose for a moment that they wore first ouinposed fur 
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liturgical, and aftci'wards collected for Hymnological 
pmpoaea This idea, however, that^ because some 
hymns were meant from the £ist to accompany the 
saciifices, all Yedio hj^mna were the production of 
Vedic priests; that, in fact, the Hindus first elaborated 
a most complete and complicated ceremonial, and 
then only set to woik to invent the gods to whom 
their saciifices should be offeied and to compose hymns 
of piaise to celebiate the greatness of those gods, — this 
idea, I say, has so completely taken possession of 
ceitoin philosophers, that tliej; now appeal to the Veda 
as the best proof that saciihoe must ovorywheie have 
come first, and hymns to the gods, nay, according to 
some, oven belief in the gods, afterwards. Qods, wo 
are told, are not gods till tlicy ore worshipped (Gxnppo, 
2. c., p. 81). If such theories can be pi’oved by facts 
in any part of the globo, let it bo so ; but to q[Uoto 
the Veda in support of them, is impossible. 

And what applies to saci-ifioes offered to the 
gods of nature, applies with equal force to the 
ofibrmgs presentod to ancestral spirits. We have 
been told of late that saonfiocs arose really from 
carousals, and 1 do not deny that there is some truth 
in this, only tliat, as usual, it is similud by oxaggoia- 
tion. Nothing is more natural than that, after the 
death of a father, his place at dinner should bo 
kept vacant, or that his shore of food should aetually 
he placed on the exact spot whore he used to sit. 
That may seem oliildish, but it is peifccUy human. 
Again, tliat a few di'ops of whatever served for drink 
at a meal should ho poured on the ground in memory 
of the depaiHied, is perfectly intelligible. But in that 
case, a belief in ancestral spirits was as necessary a 
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condition of Buoli pious acts as a belief in gods is pie- 
supposed by saciificial offerings. 

What, however, quite staggers me, is the idea lately 
broached, that not only did all icligion take its origin 
in these caiousals^ but that the fiistidea of aacn- 
fice arose fiom some person peisuading the people 
that by lighting m the morning the fire on the 
altar, they could assist the sun in his daily or yearly 
fight against his enemies, Where could they have 
got a behef in the sun as a fighter and as having 
enemies 1 And how would it have been possible to 
convince them, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
that the small rush-light on their hearth could in- 
vigorate the power of the sun 1 It is perfectly tnio 
that such ideas appear m tho Veda, but they appear 
tliere preceded b^ many antecedent ideas, which make 
them not only less grotesque, but render them almost 
intelligible But to imagine tiiat such thoughts could 
be primitive, and that they could help us to account 
psychologically for tho evolution of religious and 
sacrificial ideas in tho world at large, is ccilainly to 
my mind passing strange. Well may the author of 
such a theory say that so absurd a thing could have 
happened once only in the history of the world, and 
that therefore all religions of tho civilisod races of 
mankind came from tho country in which this strange 
hallucination took possession of one weak-minded in- 
dividual (Qruppo, p. 277), 

Although, therefore, a definition of religion which 
should exclude Bacrifiees and priesthood would cer- 
tainly be deficient, 1 hold that both the sacrificial and 

‘ ' I)(W CultuRiiflt war nli'lit otwa nur mlt olnem vcn-liuiiilun, 
gondtsrn (m* wui lui'lit olgiMitUrli oin Gru|i|in| p. 1177. 
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priesily character of rdigion is sufficiently secured hy 
our restricting the perception of the infinite to sucli 
manifestations as aae able to influence the moral 
character of man. It is the moral character of man 
that sho-wB itself m those acts of feoi, reverence, 
gratitude, love, and contrition which we comprehend 
under the geneial name of saciifioe, and the delegation 
of these samificial acta to agents, better qualified or 
more woithy to perform them than the rest, may like- 
wise be traced back to a sense of humility on the part 
of the people at laigo, oi what we now call the laity 

If now we gathoi up the threads of our argument^ 
and endeavour to give our own definition of religion, 
it would be this t 

‘Meliffion covBista in the pereeption of the iinfinife 
under eurkTruini/eatatiOTiB as are alle to vnfiuence the 
inoral character of mem.’ 

I look upon this as a definition of religion %n its 
origin, but if we once admit a continuity in the 
historical growth of religion, the same definition ought 
to remain applicable to all the later developments 
through which religion has passed. In order to 
remain apjdicahlo to aU those labor developments, our 
definition of rohgion must necessarily leave out what- 
ever is pocuhar to one or other of these later develop- 
ments only , and it may happen therefore diat what 
Boom to some of us the most valuable charaoteristicB 
of religion, ore missing in our definition of it. 

To ^ose who maintain that leligion is ohiofiy a 
vnodve cogrwsaendi D&Jtm, a mode of knowing Ood, 
we should reply that there is no conceptual knowledge 
which is not based first of all on perceptual knowledge, 
and that J7etM or Qod is not the only olgeot of roll- 
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glou, that in foot ao narrow a definition would exclude 
all duolistic and polytheistic religions as well oa all 
those forma of faith which shrink from comprehending 
the Divine under the limits of mere human person- 
ality. 

To those who cling to the idea of rehgion as chiefly 
a mode of worshipping GoA,mx)dus eolendi Dcum, our 
answer would be that so long as worship is a genuino 
expression of moral sentiments, it is induded in our 
definition, while when it has ceased to be so, it is no 
longer religion, but superstition only. 

Kant’s definition that ‘raligion consists in our re- 
cognismg all our duties as divine commandments ’ is 
comprehended in our own, foi that definition represents 
only a later and higher stage of that oiiginal per- 
ception oi something unseen and infinite which 
determines our moral acts. Nay, if we go a step 
higher still, and recognise religion as the suiTender of 
the finite will to the infiuito, we have hero again the 
fullest realisation of that pnmoval perception of the 
infinite as a power, not entirely ditfeieut from our- 
selves, that makes foi* righteousness. 

And while thus the highest conceptions of religion 
can be traced back as natural developments to that 
broad conception of religion on which our definition 
is based, we shall find that the lowest forms of religion 
likewise are easily comprehended under it. Boskotij 
in bis learned work Daa Melig%(meweBen der roheaten 
Ifatu/rvolkaTt 1880, (The religion of the rudest races,) 
which contains a most elaborate and exhaustive reply 
to Sir John Lubbock’s theories, defines the religion of 
these uncivilised ttihes in the most general tenne as 
'what lifts them above the real w'orld.* Much the 
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Bame definition of religion is given by Hegel also. Here 
yre have only to replace real by finite, and we ahall 
Bee that what he means is exactly what wo mean by 
a ‘ perception of Bomething infinite beyond the finite 
world,’ only that we qualify that perception of the 
infinite and restrict it to that class of percepiaoiis 
which can infiuence the moral character of man, 

I know in fact of no defimtion of religion — and I 
have dwelt in my lectuica on the most important 
only — which cannot be accommodated within the 
wide boundaries of our own, and, what is even more 
important, 1 know of no religion, whether ancient or 
modom, that cannot bo caught in that wide net. 
Even Buddhism — I mean Southern Buddhism, which 
refused to be caught by any other definition— cannot 
escape. Though Buddha declined to dogmatise on 
tho Beyond, and though from his unwillingness to 
predicate anything about it, it dwindled down in 
the minds of some of his followers to a mere Nothing, 
yet oven that Nothing was not the finite or material 
world, hut lay beyond it, undefined, if not mfimto 
Buddha was lifted beyond the real world ; and the 
practical side of Buddhism also, its buliof in traus^ 
migration and tho never-resting wheel of the world, 
presupposed a look that had pierced beyond the finite, 
nay, had raised the perception of the endless con- 
tinuance of works or Karma into the most potent 
taith tliat could influence the moral character of man. 
' We ore what we arc,' as Buddha says in the very 
first vome of his Dhammapoda, ' by wliat we have 
thought and done. As tho cart follows on the heels 
of the ox that draws it, so do our thoughts and deeds 
follow us.’ The experience of this finite world could 
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not Lave taught him that lebson It -was a look back- 
ward and forward beyond the hoiizon of our ex- 
perience — ^though not m hia case^ a look upward — 
that alone could have taught Buddha that faith m 
absolute justice and eternal right which has made 
his rehgiou the wonder of the world. 
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THE HISTOBIQAL METHOD 
Orltlolsin of VSy Doflultloii. 

T he definition of religion at which we arrived in 
onr last lecture has received the support of a large 
number both of philosophers and histonans , but for 
that very reason^ it would seem^ it has also provoked 
a great amount of very determined opposition. 

Now we ought always to be truly grateful for 
adverse cnticism It generally gives us something, 
it teaches us something which we did not know 
before, wheresB assent and laudation, though they 
may give us moie confidence in our own opinions, 
add but seldom to our own or to the general stock 
of knowledge After all, every one of us is only a 
labourer, each havmg his special work assigned to 
him m raising the temple of knowledge It is of 
that temple alone that every honest workman ought 
to think, and not of himself, for he is but one m 
a milhon of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
If he is planing and polishing his beam csirelessly, or 
if he is spilling the water on the way, he should be 
thankful for his own sake, and still more foi the 
sake of the great work which is entrusted to him, if 
his fellow-labourers will warn him, collect him, 
advise him, and help him in his work. Who knows 
now the workmen that built the p^raimds, or even 
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the architect that deviaed them 1 But if one single 
block of granite had been placed at a wrong angle, 
the very pyramid would probably have collapsed long 
ago, or would have remained blemished for ever 1 

Meiaerer’B Ozltiainii 

I feel truly giateful therefore for the eriticiains 
which have been passed by Professor Pfleiderer and 
others on my former definition of religion, and I fully 
admit their justness I had defined religion simply 
as ‘ a perception of the infinite,’ without adding the 
restrichon ‘a perception of the infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the moral 
character of man.’ The fact was that m my former 
wntmgs I was chiefly concerned with dogmatic 
rehgion. I was anxious to discover the origin of 
rehgious concepts, names, and theories, and I left the 
question of their influence on moral actions for further 
consideration We cannot do or say everything at 
the same time, and it is perhaps ha^ly fair that we 
should be supposed to have negatived what we simply 
had left unmentioned. Still) 1 plead guilty to having 
not laid sufficient emphasis on the practical side of 
religion; I admit that mere theories about the in- 
finite, unless they influence human conduct, have no 
right to the name of religion, and I have tried there* 
fore to remedy that defect by restricting the name of 
religion to those perceptions of the infinite which ai'o 
able to influence the moral character of man. 

PxoibBim aravirai 

But a much more determined attack came from a 
difierent quarter. As I had meant to treat the Science 
of Rehgion in a stnctly soientiflo spirit, I had oare« 

0 
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fully excluded all theories which aaoribe the oiigm of 
rehgion either to innate ideas or to aupematural 
i'evelation 1 had placed myself completely on what 
18 called the positivist platform ^We are told," I 
said \ * that all knowledge^ m order to be knowledge, 
must pass through two gates and two gates only, the 
gate of the senses, and the gate of reason Eeligious 
knowledge also, whethei true or false, must have 
passed through these two gates At these two gates 
therefore we take our stand Whatever claims to 
have enteied in by any other gate, whether that gate 
be called primeval revelation or religious instmct, 
must be rejected as contraband of thought , and what- 
ever claims to have entered in by the gate of reason, 
without having first passed through the gate of the 
senses, must equally be rejected, as without sufficient 
warrant, or ordeied at least to go back to the first 
gate, m order to produce there its full credentials ^ " 

SellgioA a Fayoliologloal HecaBBitj? 

Of course, if the psychological analysis of the 
earliest rehgious concepts as I had given it is correct, 
— and no one, I believe, has denied the simple facts 
on which it rests — *it follows that religion is a psycho- 
logical necessity, and not, as positivist philosophers 
tQaintaln, a mere hallucination or a pneatly fraud. 
Tina, I heheve, is the real reason why my own 
planation of religion, though admitted to be im- 

'■ Hibiert Ledum, 320 , druppe, p 21B 

9 < Das iBt daa berUhmte Mliller'soha £l 7 Btem, walchea eine beaon* 
4ara Qingeh^nde WCrdi^ng erfoidert^ niolit allein wegeii der per- 
sttnlicheu Bedeutung somea Urhebera, aondem mehr nooh wdl ea 
dar bdredteatd iind Byatematiaoheate Auadruok einer AufibaavLiig lat; 
▼on walohpr bxib eina gaziza Baiha hfitrorragendfir religionagaaolilcht- 
flcliar Warke nnderer FoinaQiler gasahria'bDn aind * Gruppa, p 320 ^ 
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pregnablsj has been so fieicely condemned by the posi- 
tivists themselves But it is one thing to condemn, 
another to refute. I should have thought that luy 
cntics would have welcomed my admission, N%hil ett 
vthjidLe guod Tion anted fuevib vfi sensni^ with open arms. 
But no, they will hear of no psychological, of no his- 
torical explanation of one of the greatest psychological 
and histoncal facts in the world, namely religion. If 
anything, however, is absurd, it is surely to imagine 
that by shutting our eyes, we can annihilate facts. Is 
not religion as solid a fact as language, law, art, science, 
and all the restl We may, if we like, disapprove of 
every one of these achievements of the human mind , 
but even then we cannot get nd of tbe problem as 
to how they came to exist Unless, therefore, some 
intelhgible arguments can be advanced against wbat 
I have put forward as the qud non of 

all religion, I shall for the present consider the follow- 
ing points as firmly established — 

1. That, like all other experience, our religious 
experience begins with the senses ; 

2. That though the senses seem to deliver to ub 
finite experiences only, many, if not all, of them can 
be shown to involve something beyond tbe known, 
something unknown, something which 1 claim the 
liberty to call infinite , 

3. That in this way the human mind was led to the 
recognition of undefined, infinite agents or agencies 
beyond, behind, and within our finite experience; 
and 

That the feelings of fear, awe, reverence and 
love excited by the manifestarions of some of these 
agents or powers began to react on the human mind^ 
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and thila produced what we call Natural Beligion in 
its lowest and simplest foim, — ^fear, awe, reverence, 
and love of the gods^. 


SlstoTV V Theory 

After we have once estabLshed these premisses, 
theie are two ways open for the study of Natural 
Behgion. We may try to find out by means of 
abstract reasoning what ideas would naturally spimg 
from these simple premisses, how the perception of 
the Infinite could be realised in language, and what 
could or could not be predicated of those undefined 

1 1 doubt whether the writer of an interesting artiele m the BooU 
liagamriB, Feb 1889, can have attended all my lectuieg at G^laegow 
He says that my defibaihoii of religion seemed to him to labour 
under four objeotlona * 

1, ‘ That it IB not traced back to the pnm\aGmm (read inuximuni) 
ganua, just aa much and just as little as the definition modus cognoscenti, 
eta* But my definition traces religion back to one proxmimi tsnus only, 
and not to twi, It traces it to experience, and nothing else, 
not to both CD^noscers and coZare 

2 * That it la expressed m tenna which require definition * I aay 
no, unless 1 have laboured in yarn in trymg to show that the ex- 
perience of the infinite is as palpable aa that of the finite The in- 
finite in this its simplest and most primitive sense seems to me to 
require no further definition, nay to admit of none, whereas the 
concept of Dws is so full of hisfcotioal ingredients iJiat It almost 
defies definition 

8 He doubts 'whether my definition of rebgion, though it may 
include Buddlilam, would include Fetishism* Fetishism is, aa I 
believe to have shown, the very last corruption of religion , but even 
in that corrupt form reli^ou is based on the perception of some- 
tlimg beyond the actual m the actual And even if the fetish is 
coerced by blows instead of being importuned by prayers, the moral 
element is still present in the act of the worshipper. 

4 My oritio soya *thali there are some rebgions which do net 
affect moral oliaracfcer, but only move the individual to the me-r 
chanioal performance of certain external acts * Yes, but these are 
again corruptions of religion, and peifeotly intelligible In their 
downward movement Would any one sfi^ that a Megathenon 
ought not to be defined as a living animal, because we limow it m 

petrified form only ? 
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agents or agencies that had been discoyered behind, 
or above, or within nature 

TliaoK7> 

It might be asked, for insbance, whether the human 
mmd could be satisfied with an indefinite number of 
such beings, or whether after a time the mere love of 
simphcity would leaid on to the admission of one 
supreme being only 

Again, it might be asked whether anything beyond 
mere existence could he predicated of the infinite, or 
whether, after the existence of supernatural powers 
has been admitted and their number fixed, any further 
qualities could he asciibed to them. 

We know that the answer, which was given, quite 
regardless as yet of historical facts, has been that it 
could be done in three ways, and in three ways only. 

OaumUtU. 

Fi/rai, these beings might be looked upon, not as 
identical with nature, but as behind uatuie; not as 
what la, but as the cause of what is ; or, in the earliest 
stages of human thought and language, as makers, 
shapers, fathers, and rulers of the wcnrld. This is the 
oonception of the divine veam eawalUaUi, 

8itdn«iLttBi. 

Secondly, as they were conceived as powerful and 
perfect, whatever qualities seemed most excellent in 
humsn nainre, might be safely ascnbed to them in a 
supreme degree. This is the conception of the divine 
per viaiti enwnenHae. 

TkMly, whatever seemed imperfect in human 
nature, or at all events, weak and limited, could 
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safely be negatived of divine beings per mam, nbga- 
Uoma 

Coa&ologloal, Teleologloal, Ontologloal Arguments. 

Agaiiij the fio-called proofs of the existence of 
divme beings or m the end of one Supreme God, the 
Gosufiological, TdsologiAiali and Ontological^ might be 
examined and reasoned out, without any refeience to 
the history of reLgious thought 

All this might be done, and has been done and well 
done, and 1 have little doubt that some of the 
lecturers on Lord Gifford’s foundation will do full 
credit to this side of our subject, to what is generally 
called the PhiloBophy of Rdigtoib. 

Hlatorloal Uetliod 

I myself, howBTer, am not gomg to follow this 
couise, and this for vanous reasons First of all, the 
philosophy of religion has such eminent representa- 
tives in Scotland, and moie particularly in this 
Umversity, that I should feel it piesumptuous on my 
part to tieat a subject which has been much bettei 
treated in this place than I could hope to do 

Secondly, all my own special studies have been 
devoted to the history of religion, and 1 can hardly 
be mistaken in supposing that it was fbr this reason 
that I was chosen to fill this lectureship. 

Thirdly, I must openly confess that 1 have great 
faith in history, as showing to us, if not the beat 
possible, at all events the only real arguments in 
support of the tenets of Natural Keligion. To the 
philosophei the existence of God may seem to rest on 
A syllogism , in the eyes of the historian it rests on 
the whole evolution of human thought 
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The opinions elaboiated by the whole of mankind 
* with all their fluctuations and contradictions,’ seem 
to me to carry a certain weight, and, at all events, 
to convey more instruction than the systems of any 
Single or even of all of our living philosophers 

Nor IS it necessary that an histoiical study should 
exclude contemporary history The philosophers of 
to-day will to-morrow be philosophers of yesterday, 
and if they have added anything original to the in- 
herited stock of human knowledge, they will take 
their proper place in the historical Council of the 
world 

Whatever questions I have had to deal with, I 
have always found their historical treatment and 
solution the most satisfactory. If we do not under- 
stand a thing, if we hardly know what it is, what it 
means, and how to call it, it is alwa 3 'B open to us to 
try to find out how it has come to be what it is. It is 
wonderful how this method clears our thoughts, and 
how it helps us to disentangle the most hopeless 
tangles which those who came before us have loft to 
us as our inheritance This historical method has 
regenerated the study of language, it has infused a 
new spirit into the study of ancient law; why 
should it not render the same kind of help to an 
independent study of religion f 

AVfilLBiQ0l0|f7, 

ITowlierd, perhaps, oan we see more clearly the 
^erent spirit m which these two sohoola, the Aistor- 
icai and the fheoretUal, set to work thaTi jn ^hat 
IS called by preference the Science of Man,ri»rf7iW- 
pclogy , or the Science of People, BQmology\ or 
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more generally the smenee of old things, of the 
'works of ancient men, Archaeology, 

Theontlc Behool 

The Theorei/i^ School begins, as usual, with an ideal 
conception of what man must have been in the 
beginning According to some, he was the image 
of his Maker, a perfect being, but soon destined to 
fall to the level of ordinary humanity According 
to others, he began as a savage, whatever that may 
mean, not much above the level of the beasts of 
the field, and then had to work his way up through 
BUGcessive stages, which are supposed to follow each 
other by a kind of inherent necessity. First comes 
the stage of the hunter and fisherman, then that of 
the breeder of cattle, the tiller of the soil, and lastly 
that of the founder of cities. 

But while one school of anthropologists would thus 
denve civiliBatLon by a gradual evolution from the 
lowest savagery, another school considers the savage 
as a stationary and quiescent being, so much so that 
it bids us recognise in the savage of tO'^day the un-^ 
changed representative of the primordial savage, and 
encourages us to study the original features of man 
in such BurviVEils as the Bushmen, the Papuans and 
the Cherokees. These two views might seem con^ 
tradictoiy, unless we distinguish between stationary 
savages and progressive savages, or define at least the 
meaning of the woid, before we allow it to enter into 
our soientifio currency 

Agajn, as man is defined as an animal which useS 
tools, we are told that, according to the vanous 
materials of which these tools were made, man must 
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by necessity have passed through what are called the 
three stages or ages of stone, bronze, and iron, raising 
himself by means of his moie and more perfect 
tools to what we might call the age of steel and 
steam and electricity, in which for the present civil- 
isation seems to culminate Whatever discoveries aie 
made by excavating the ruins of ancient cities^ by 
opening tombs, by ransacking kitchen-middens, by 
exploring once more the flint^mines of prehistoric 
races, all must submit to the fundamental theory, and 
each specimen of bone or stone or bronze or iron 
must take the place drawn out for it within the lines 
and limits of an infallible system. 

Blstorloal Soluiol, 

The Historical Sihool takes the very opposite line 
It begms with no theoretical expectations, with no 
logical necossities, but takes its spade and shovel 
to see what there is left of old things It desciibcs 
them, arranges them, classifies them, and thus hopes 
in the end to understand and to explain them. Thus 
when Schhemann began his work at Hissorlikt he 
dug away, noted the depth at which each relic was 
found, placed similar relics side by side, uncouoemed 
whether iron comes before bronze, or bronze before 
flint Here are the facts, ho seems to say to the 
students of archaeology — now airange them and 
draw your own conclusions from them. 

Let me quote the words of a young Yety 
careful archaeologist, Mr. Arthur Evans, in describing 
this kmd of work, and the results which we obtain 
from it^' 

‘In the topmost stratum of Hissarlik,’ he writes, 

^ Aaad^myj Dcoember 29, 1898. 
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' (which some people like to call Troy,) extending six 
feet down, we find remains of the Eoman and Mace- 
donian Ihos, and the Aeohc colony j and the frag- 
ments of archaic Greek pottery discovered (hardly 
distinguishable from that of Spata and Mykenai) 
take us hack already to the end of the first nullen- 
mum before our era 

* Below this, one supeiposed above the other, lie the 
remains of no less than six successive piehistoric 
settlements, reaching down to over fifty feet below 
the surface of the hill The formation of this vast 
Bupenncumbent mass by artificial and natural causes 
must have taken a long senes of centuries , and yet, 
when we come to examine the lowest deposits, the 
remains of the first and second cities, we are struck 
at once with the relatively high state of civihsation at 
which the inhabitants of this spot had already anived. 

‘ The food-remains show a people acquainted with 
agriculture and cattle-rearing, as well as with hunt- 
ing and fishmg The use of bronze was known, 
though stone-implements continued to be used for 
certain purposes, and the bronze implements do not 
show any of the refined forms — notably the fibulae — 
characteristic of the latei Bronze Age. 

‘ Trade and commerce evidently were not wanting, 
Artidea de Vujxe of gold, enamel, and ivory were 
already being imported from lands more directly 
under Babylonian and Egyptian influence, and Jade- 
axeheads came by prehistoric trade routes fiom the 
Euen-Lun, in China. The local potters were already 
acquainted with the use of the wheel, and the city- 
walls and temples of the Second City evince con- 
aiderahle progress in the art of building,' 
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Snoh is the method of the Httioriral JSthool, ami 
Buoh the results which it obtains. It runs its shaft 
down &om above, tlie Tlieoretical Sthoul luns its 
shaft up from below It may be that they are both 
doing good work, but such is the stipngth uf temp<‘ra- 
meat and taste, even among scientilic men, that you 
will rarely see tibe same person working in lioth 
mmes, nay, that not seldom you hear thu Kniiifi 
disparaging remarks made by one party of the 
other, which you may be acoustomed to hear from 
the promoters of rival gold mines in India or in the 
South of Africa. 

Study of KangUfl^d (Blvtozlool ScOlodi) 

Let us now cast a glance at the work which thnoo 
two schools, the historical and the theoretical, have 
done in the study of langungu Thtt ITisturietd 
School m tiying to solve tliu problem of Uin niigiti 
imd growth of language, takes kngiiagn as it iitulN 
it. It takes the living languages lu their various 
dialects, and traces each word back from century to 
century, until from the English, for instance, sow 
spoken in the streets, we arrive si the Saxon of 
.Mfred, the Old Saxon of the Continent, uid tho 
Gothic of XTlfilas, as spoken on tho Danube in tho 
fourth century. Even here wo do nob stop. For 
finding^ that Gothic is but a dialect of the great 
Teutonic stem of language, that Teutonic again ia 
but a dialect of the great Aryan family of speech, 
we trace Teutonic and its collateral brandieB, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, Peraian, and Sanskriiik back 
to that Proto-Aryan form of speech which eontniitcd 
the seeds of all we now eco before us duvulu|>utl 
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into gemiSj plants, flowers, and fhiits in the rarious 
languages of the Aryan race 

After having settled this historical outline of the 
growth of our family of speecsh, the Aryan, we take 
any word, or a hundred, or a thousand woids, and 
analyse them, or take them to pieces That words 
can be taken to pieces, every grammar teaches us 
The Sanskiit name for grammar is Vydikara^ia, 
which means ‘taking to pieces' This piocess, how- 
ever, of taking them to pieces scientifically and 
correctly, dissecting bmb from limb, is often as diffi- 
cult and lahoiioua as any anatomical pieparation. 

Aontiu. 

Well, let us take quite a modem word — the 
Ameiican cute^ sharp We all know that <yvLte is only 
a shortening of and that a/iute is the Latin 

acviua^ sharp. In axivJtuB, again, we easily recogmse 
the frequent derivative tus, as in cQTnvMa^ horned, 
from cormi^ horn This leaves us acu, as in a 
needle In this word the u can again be separated, 
for we know that it is a veiy common deiivative, m 
such words as pec-Vi^ cattle, Sanskrit pasu, from FAjS, 
to tether , or tanu, thin, Greek ravt^f, Latin 
from TAN, to stretch Thus we amve in the end at 
AK, and here our analysis must stop, for if we were 
to divide AK into A and E, we should get, as even 
Plato knew {Thea^etua^ i05}, mere letters, and no 
louger 64gnificant sounds or syllables Now what is 
this AK ? We call it a root, which is, of course, a 
metaphor only What we really mean by a root is 
the residuum of our analysis, and a residuum which 
itself resists all further analysis. Sut what is itnpoi- 
tant IS that these roots represent not a mere theoretic 
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posiulate, but a. fact, an histoiical fact, and, at the 
game time, an ultimate fact 

With these ultimate facts — ^that is, with a limited 
number of predicative syllables, to which every woid 
in any of the Aryan languages can be traced back, or, 
as we may also express it, fiom which every word in 
these languages can be derived — the historical school 
of comparative philology is satisfied, at least to a 
certain extent j but it has also to account for certain 
pronouns and adverbs and prepoBitions, which are 
not derived from predicative, but from demonstrative 
roots, and which have supplied, at the same time, 
many of those derivative elements, like tuB in acu-t^ts, 
which we generally call suffixes or terminations. 

After this analysis is finished, the historical student 
has done his woik. AE, he says, conveys the concept of 
sharp, sharpness, being sharp or pointed How it came 
to do that we cannot tell, or, at least, wo cannot find out 
by histoiical analysis If we like to guess on the sub- 
ject, Plato has shown ns how to do it) and no ono is 
likely to do it more ingeniously than he. But that 
it did convey that concept, we can prove by words 
derived from AE in Sanskrit) Greek, Latin, in Oeltie, 
Slavomo, and Teutonic speech. For instance! Sanskrit 
&su, quick (onginally sharp), Greek ^kCs, Lat. oe-ior, 
Lat. oo-sr, eager, acua, acuo, aciea, acumen •, Greek 
the highest pomt, A.-S. cecgi also to egg on ; 
&K(i)r, a javehn, acidue, sharp) bitter, ague, a sharp 
fever, ear of com, Old High German oAer, Gothic aha, 
Lat. acm, aosf^,.huBk of grain, and many more. 

nwmtla Miecl, 

Let as now look at the Theor^ical School and its 
treatment of language. How could language arise 3 
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it says ; and it anawera, Why, yre see it every day, 
We have only to watch a child, and we shall see that 
a child utters certain sounds of pain and joy, and very 
soon after imitates the sounds which it hears It 
says Ah I when it is suiprised or pleased ; it says 
Jiah ^ when it sees a lamb. Bow-wow J when it sees a 
dog, and it soon says See-aaWy when it swings its 
doll. Language, we aie told, could not arise m any 
other way, so that involuntary inteq actions and 
imitations must be considered as the ultimate, or 
rathei the primary facts of language, while their 
transition into real words is, we are assured, a mere 
question of time. 

This theory, or rather these three theories, which 
have been called the Fooh-^poohi Bow-wow, and 
Yo-heo theories, are said to be easily confirmed by a 
number of words in all languages, which still exhibit 
moat clearly the signs of such an ongin , and still 
further, by the fact that these supposed rudiments of 
human speech exists even at an earUer stage, m the 
development of animal life, namely, in the sounds 
uttered by dogs, parrots, and other animals ; though, 
curiously enough, far more fully and frequently by 
our most distant ancestors, the birds, than by those 
who claim to be our nearest relativea, the apes 

It is not Burpiising, therefore, that all who believe 
in a possible transition from an ape to a man should 
gladly have embraced this theoiy of the ongin of 
language, 

The only misfortune is that such a theory, though 
it easily explains utterances which really require no 
explanation at allj such as how-wow and cuckoo ; 
pooh-pooh and fie! yo-heo and or even words 
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such as ciELshmg, cracking, creaking, cruncliing, 
scrunching, leaves us entiiely m the lurch as soon as 
we come to deal with real woids — mean words 
expressive of general concepts, such as man, tree, 
name, law — in fact, nine-tenths of our dictionary 

The Theoretical School has certainly one gieat 
advantage It goes to the veiy bottom of the ques- 
tion, and explains the very ongin of language, as it 
took place m the nursery of the first Fithecanthropos 
or Anthropopithecos, and it explains it in so simple a 
way that every child can understand it. If a child 
can say Bow-wow, what difference is there between 
that and saying Dog ? If a child can say Fie, why 
should it not say ‘ I disapprove ’ ? If a child says Ding- 
dong, why should it not say Bell f All these, we are 
told, are differences of degree only, whatever idiat may 
mean, and with a sufficient allowance of time, there is 
nothing that will not become anything. 

The Historical School cannot match such perform- 
ances. When by a most laborious analysis it has 
reduced one language, or one family of languages, to 
its constituent elements, it cannot claim to have 
accounted for the origin of all language, but only 
of one or two or three families of human speech. 
When xt has placed before us the roots of one lan- 
guage, or one family of languages, it has come to the 
end of its woik It can, do no more than leave these 
roots as ultimate factS) though between these roots 
and the first friendly grunte that passed between 
anthropopithecos and pithecanthropos, there may be 
nuUions of millions of years. 

Then why not adopt the Bow-wow, the Pooh-pooh, 
iXnd the Yo-heo theories, which explain everything SQ 
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easily and so completely? For the simple reason 
that real language, when we trace it back to its real 
constituent elements, shows no trace whatever of these 
mere imitations of so-called natural sounds. They 
exist not as part and parcel of real language, but 
simply by the side of it. Even admitting the possi- 
bility that they might have grown into some kind of 
language, the fact remains that they have not done 
so \ What we call roots do not only show no out- 
ward similarity with these natural sounds — that 
would be the smaller diflSculty, — ^but they are totally 
different in nature ; and this is the point which so few 
anthropologists seem able to see. These roots ai-e not 
simply perceptual, like all Bow-wow^ Pooh-pooh, and 
To-heo utterances ; but they are conceptual in char- 
acter, as the elements of conceptual language ought 
to be, if they are to help us to explain what has to 
be explained, namely, conceptual speech. 

Bxi&ton on PaloeOUthto Xanffnaffo. 

This has evidently been perceived by Dr. Brinton, 
now Professor of American Linguistics in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He knows that interjections 
and all the rest will not grow into real language. 
But he thinks that the Amexican languages will help 
us to get behind the scene, and he has drawn up a 
picture of what, following their guidance, he imagines 
the language of Palaeolithic Han to have been ^ * It 

was far more rudimentary,’ he writes, ‘than any 

^ On the possibility of such a transition, see Science of Thought pp, 
309-315, a chapter for which I have been much blamed by scholars, 
while anthropologists have construed a limited concession into a 
eomplete suirender. 

‘ The Language l^aXa^Mhic Man, by Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 
Bead before the Amenoan Philosophical Society, October 5, 1388. 
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language known to us. It had no grammatical form. 
So fluctuating were its phonetics, and so much de- 
pended on gesture, tone, and stress, that its words 
could not have been reduced to writing, nor arranged 
in alphabetic order.* To give an idea of what he sup- 
poses the phonetic chaos of that palaeolithic language 
to have been, he mentions that in the Araucanian of 
Chili the following letters are permutable. B may 
become W. WF, FU, UT^, iJl, IE, EG, G GH. 
GHHui. 

But that is not all. ‘ These palaeolithic words 
often signified logical contradictories, and which of 
the antithetic meanings was intended could be guessed 
only from the accent or a sign.’ This will delight Dr. 
Abel. ‘ It possessed no prepositions nor conjunctions, 
no numerals, no pronouns of any kind, no forms to 
express singular and plural, male nor female, past nor 
present. The different vowel sounds and the different 
consonantal groups conveyed specific significance, 
and were of more import than the syllables which they 
formed.’ 

This last rather mysterious theory of vowels and 
consonants being more significant than the syllables 
which consist of them is illustrated by some remarks 
made by Bishop Faraud ®, on the Tinnd or Athapascan 
language, spoken widely in Britis h America, and 
closely allied to the Apache and ITavaho dialects, 
spoken in the United States. Being, as we are told, 
a thorough master of Tinn^, the Bishop states that its 
sigmficant radicals are the five primitive vowels. A, 
E, 1, 0, U. Of these A expresses matter, E existence, 

1 Zengua Araucana, Santiago de COtile, 1888, n 18. 

» ZMmU ans Oiu lea Bemvagea, p. 86, ’ ^ 

P 
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J force or energy, 0 existence doubtful, and U exist- 
ence absent, non-existence, negation, or succession. 
These vowels are put in action by single or double 
consonants, which have more or less value in propor- 
tion as the vowel is more or less strong. Father 
Petitot^ tells us that there are ^ sixty-three consonants, 
divided into nine classes, each of which conveys a 
series of related or associated ideas in the native 
mind. Labials express the idea of time and space, 
as age, length, distance, and also whiteness — the last- 
mentioned, perhaps, through association with the 
white hair of age, or the endless snow-fields of their 
winter. The dentals express all that relates to force, 
&c. &c.* 

Here I stop, and though I am afraid it will sound 
most audacious, I cannot help expressing my convic- 
tion that all this is simply wrong, and that language 
could never have been built up with such materials, 
as little as it was built up with intcijections. I know 
this audacity will seem quite intolerable. My only 
excuse is that I could produce books published during 
the prehistoric times of Comparative Philology, in 
which English and other Aryan languages have been 
reduced as triumphantly to significant vowels and 
significant consonants. 

The Historical School therefore leads us up to a 
certain point, up to where all is safe, but beyond 
which all is darkness, at least without the light of 
hypothetical illustration. It never pretends to prove 
that the roots which it leaves as ultimate facts were the 
primordial elements of human speech. It admits the 
possibility of aeons after aeons between the first man, 

1 Fetitot, JHcHowrmre da la Langm 
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fresh from the hands of nature, and the roots of the 
Aryan or Semitic family of speech. All it does is 
to venture on a guess. We found that nearly all the 
concepts expressed by these roots are significant of 
acts. Now as the great difficulty, which is hardly 
ever realised by anthropologists, consists in our having 
to account for the origin of concepts, and sounds ex- 
pressive of concepts, and not merely of percepts, and 
sounds expressive of percepts, the suggestion first 
made by Noir^ is that these roots were originally 
sounds uttered by men while performing certain acts 
in common. How little the real chai'ayeter of this 
theory has been understood is best shown by the 
fact that it has been actually mistaken for what is 
called the Yo-heoic theory. No doubt it is a sugges- 
tion, and no more, for who would dare to speak with 
positive certainty on matters so distant from us in 
time, and still more distant from us in thought ? All 
we can say is that such a suggestion would fulfil 
three essential conditions ; it would explain the simul- 
taneous origin of concepts and roots ; it would account 
for their intelligibility among fellow-workea^, and 
it would explain what has to dDe explained, vix. con- 
ceptual, not perceptual language ; language such 
as it is, not language such as it might have been. If 
any one has anything better to suggest, let him do 
so ; if not, Mb uUre Tnemm. 

of 1»oth ViLOOtfieff. 

I certainly do not wish to throw unmerited con- 
tempt on the Theoretical School, Far from it. We 
want the theorist quite as much as the historian. The 
one must check the other, nay, even help the otLeri 
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just as every government wants an opposition to keep 
it in order, or, I ought perhaps to say, to give it from 
time to time new life and vigour. I only wished to 
show, by an example or two, what is the real differ- 
ence between these two schools, and what I meant 
when I said that, whether by temperament, or by 
education, or by conviction, I myself have always 
belonged to the Historical School, 

Science of Bellglon, 

If now we return to the Science of Religion, we 
shall find here again the same difference of treatment 
between the historian and the theorist. 

The theorist begins by assuring us that all men 
were originally savages, or, to use a milder term, 
children. Therefore, if we wish to study the origin of 
religion, we must study childi'en and savages. 

Now at the present moment some savages in Africa, 
Australia, and elsewhere are supposed to be fetish- 
worshippers and nothing else. Therefore we are 
assured that five thousand or ten thousand years ago 
religion must have begun with a worship of fetishes 
— ^that is, of stones, and shells, and sticks, and other 
inanimate objects. 

Again, children are very apt not only to beat their 
dolls, but even to punish a chair or a table, if they 
have hurt themselves against it. This shows that 
they ascribe life and personality — ^nay, something like 
human nature — ^to inanimate objects. Hence we are 
told that savages would naturally do the same, or 
have actually done the same from the earliest time to 
the present day. A savage is, in fact, the most 
obliging creature, for he does everything that any 
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anthropologist wishes him to do. But, even then, the 
question of all questions, why he does what he is sup- 
posed to do, is never asked. We are told that he 
worships a stone as his god, but how he came to 
possess the idea of God, and to pi’edicate it of a stone, 
is called a metaphysical question of no interest to 
the student of anthropology — ^that is, of man. Never- 
theless it is the primary question that is of interest, 
and the most vital interest to us. 

If then we press for an answer to this all-important 
question, we are informed that ammirni, personijica^ 
tion^ and anthropomorphimi are the three well-known 
agencies which fully account for the fact that the 
ancient inhabitants of India, Greece, and Italy be- 
lieved that there was life in the rivers, the mountains, 
and the sky ; that the sun, and the moon, and the 
dawn were cognisant of the deeds of men, and, finally, 
that Jupiter and Juno, Mars and Venus, were endowed 
with the foiTDOL and the beauty, the feelings and pas- 
sions of men .... We might as well bo told 
that all animals are hungry, because they have an 
appetite. 

We read in many of the most popular works of the 
day how, from the stage of fetishism, there was a 
natural and necessary progress to polytheism, mono- 
theism, and atheism, and after these stages have boon 
erected one above the other, all that remains is to fill 
each stage with illustrations taken from every race 
that ever had a religion, whether these races were 
ancient or modern, savage or civilised, genealogically 
related to each other, or perfect strangers* 

Again, I must guard most decidedly against being 
supposed to wish to throw contompt or ridicule on this 
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sctool. Far from it, I differ from it ; I have no taste for 
it ; I think it is often very misleading. But to compare 
the thoughts and imaginations of savages and civilised 
races, of the ancient Egyptians, for instance, and the 
modem Hottentots, has its value, if carried out by 
real scholars. We learn as much by contrast as by 
comparison, and the bold adventures of the Theoretic 
School have often proved a useful warning at all 
events to later explorers. 

Blstoxioal Scliool. 

Let US now see how the Historical School goes to 
work in treating of the origin and growth of religion. 
It begins by collecting all the evidence that is ac- 
cessible, and classifies it. First of all, religions are 
divided into those that have sacred books, and those 
that have not. Secondly, the religions which can be 
studied in books of recognised or canonical authority, 
are arranged genealogicdly. 

Semitic BeligionB* 

The New Testament is traced back to the Old, the 
Koran to both the New and Old Testaments. This 
gives us one class of religions, the Semitic. 

Aryan Belifirlons. 

Then, again, the sacred books of Buddhism and 
(jainism, of Zoroastrianism, and of Brdihmanism are 
classed together as Aryan, because they all draw 
their vital elements from one and the same Proto- 
Aryan source. This gives us a second class of 
religions, the Arya%. 

Cliinese Bellerions. 

Outside the pale of the Semitic and Aryan re- 
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ligions, we have the two book-religions of China, 
the old national traditions collected by Confucius, 
and the moral and metaphysical system of Lao-zze. 
These two constitute a third class of Chinese re- 
ligions. 

The study of religions which have sacred books 
is in some respects easy, because we have in 
these books authoritative evidence on which our 
further reasonings and conclusions can be based. 
But, in other respects, the veiy existence of these 
books creates new difficulties, because, after all, 
religions do not live in books only, or even chiefly, 
hut in human hearts ; and when we have to deal 
with Vedas, and A vestas, and Tripii^akas, Old and 
New Testaments, and Korana, we are often tempted 
into taking the book for the religion. 

Still the study of book-religions, if we once have 
mastered their language, admits at all events of a 
critical and scholaidike study, while a study of native 
religions which have no books, no articles, no teste, 
no councils, no pope, withdraws itself almost entirely 
from a definitely scientific treatment. Any one who 
attempts to describe the religion of the ancient 
Greeks and Eomans — mean their real faith, not 
their mythology, their ceremonial, or their philo- 
sophy — ^knows the immense difficulty of such a task. 
And yet we have here a large literature, spread over 
many centuries, we know their language, we can even 
examine the ruins of their temples. 

BeUsloxui 'witlioiit Boolcg. 

Think after that, how infinitely greater must be 
the difficulty of forming a right conception, say, of 
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the religion of the Red Indians, the Africans, thd 
Australians. Their religions are probably as old as 
their languages, that is, as old as our own language ; 
but we know nothing of their antecedents, nothing 
except the mere surface of to-day, and that immense 
surface explored in a few isolated spots only, here 
and there, and often by men utterly incapable of 
understanding the language and the thoughts of the 
people. The mistakes committed by students of 
these savage religions would fill volumes, as has 
been shown by Eoskoff in his answer to Sir John 
Lubbock \ And yet we are asked to believe by the 
followers of the Theoretic School that this mere 
surface detritus is in reality the granite that underlies 
all the religions of the ancient woidd, more primitive 
than the Old Testament, more intelligible than the 
Veda, more instructive than the mythological lan- 
guage of Greece and Rome. It may be so. The 
religious map of the world may show as violent 
convulsions as the geological map of the earth, and 
what is now on the surface may belong to the lowest 
azoic rocks. But this would have to be proved, and 
cannot be simply taken for granted. What I have 
ventured to say on several occasions to the en- 
thusiastic believers in this contorted evolution of 
religious thought is, let us wait tiU we know a 
little more of Hottentots and Papuans ; let us wait 
till we know at least their language, for otherwise 
we may go hopelessly wrong. 

The Historical School, in the meantime, is carrying 
on its more modest work by publishing and trans- 
lating the ancient records of the gi*eat religions of 
^ BeA Eoskoff, Das Religiofmoesm der rohest&n Natwrvlflker» 18 SO. 
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the world, undisturbed by the sneers of tho^e who do 
not find in the Sacred Books of the East what they, 
in their ignorance, expected. They can hardly be 
aware of what is thought of their daintiness. Would 
geologists turn up their noses at a kitchen-midden, 
because it did not contain their own favourite lolly- 
pops ? And yet that is what some students of ancient 
religion seem inclined to do, when the ancient iJishis 
of the Veda are not as complacent as the primeval 
savages, and do not think exactly what synthetic 
philosophers think they ought to have thought. 

Where there are no sacred texts to edit and to 
translate, the true disciples of the Historical School — 
men such as, for instance, Castrdn in Einland, Bishop 
Caldwell or Dr. Hahn in South Africa, Horatio Hale 
or Dr. Brinton in North America — do not shrink 
from the drudgery of learning the dialects spoken by 
savage tribes, gaining their confidence, and gathering 
at last from their lips some records of their popular 
traditions, their ceremonial customs, some prayers, it 
may be, and some confession of their ancient faith* 
But even with all these materials at his disposal, the 
historical student never forgets that these commu- 
nications on religious subjects gathered from the lips 
even of a Oetwayo, can hardly be more trustworthy 
than a description of the doctrines of Christianity, 
gathered by the same Oetwayo during his stay 
in England from the lips of a London coal-heaver* 
He does not rush at once to the conclusion that in 
the Legends of the Eskimos any more than in the 
hymns of the Vedic Aryas, he can find the solution of 
all the riddles in the science of religion. He only 
says that we are not likely to find any evidence much 
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more trustwoi'ihy, and that therefore we are justified 
in deriving certain lessons from these materials. 

And what is the chief lesson to be learnt from 
all these materials? It is this, that they contain 
certain words and concepts and imaginations which 
are as yet inexplicable, which seem simply irrational, 
and require for their full explanation antecedents 
which are lost to us ; but that they contain also 
many words and concepts and imaginations which 
are perfectly intelligible, which presuppose no ante- 
cedents, and which, whatever their date may be, may 
be called primary in that sense. 

However strange it may seem to us, if we simply 
follow the evidence placed before us, there can be 
little doubt that the perception of the Unknown or 
the Infinite was with many races as ancient as the 
perception of the Known or the Finite, that the two 
were, in fact, inseparable. To men who lived on an 
island, the ocean was the Unknown, the Infinite, and 
became in the end their God. To men who lived in 
valleys, the rivers that fed them and whose sources 
were unapproachable, the mountains that protected 
them, and whose crests were inaccessible, the sky 
that overshadowed them, and whose power and 
beauty were incomprehensible, these were their un- 
known beings, their infinite beings, their bright and 
kind beings, what some of them called their Devast 
the Bright, the same word which, after passing 
through many changes, still breathes in our own 
word, Divinity, 

This unconscious process of theogony is historically 
attested, is intelligible, requires no antecedents, and 
may in that sense be called a primary process. How 
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old it is, chronologically, who would venture to ask 
or to tell? All that the Historical School ventures 
to assert is that it ezplakts one side of the origin of 
religion, namely, the gradual process of naming or 
conceiving the Infinite. While the Theoretic School 
takes the predicate of God, when applied to a fetish, 
as requiring no explanation, the HiMorical School 
sees in it the problem of all problems, the result of 
a long-continued evolution of thought, beginning 
with the vague consciousness of something invisible, 
unknown, and unlimited, which gradually assumes 
a more and more definite shape through similes, 
names, myths, and legends, till at last it is divested 
again of all names, and lives within us as the in- 
visible, inconceivable, unnameable — ^the infinite God. 

Even if it should be possible to discover traces of 
fetishism in really ancient documents, in ^Egyptian 
and Babylonian inscriptions, in Chinese legends, or 
in Vedic hymns, an accurate student of the historical 
growth of religious ideas would always ask for its 
antecedents. Fetishism, from its very nature, cannot 
be primitive, because it always presupposes the pre- 
vious growth of the divine predicate. As to the 
fetishism of modem negroes, we know now that it 
represents the very lowest stage which religion can 
reach, whether in Africa or any other part of the 
world, and I know of no case, even among the most 
deeded of Negro tribes, where remnants of a higher 
religious belief have not been discovered by the side 
of this degraded belief in amulets, talismans, and 
fetishes. The idea of De Brosses and his followers, 
that fetishism could reveal to us the very primordia 
of religious thought, will remain for ever one of the 
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strangest cases of self-delusion, and one of the boldest 
anachronisms committed by students of the history 
of religion. 

I need hardly say that though in the science of 
religion as in the science of language, all my sym- 
pathies are with the Historical School, I do not 
mean to deny that the Theoretical School has like- 
wise done some good work. The very opposition 
roused by such men as Schelling and Hegel has 
been of immense assistance. Let both schools work 
on, cai-efully and honestly, and who knows but that 
their ways, which seem so divergent at present, may 
meet in the end. 



LECTURE IX. 


HISTORICAL TREATMENT OP RELiaiOUS QUESTIONS. 


Ifl Beligloxt, PoSRl'blA ? 

I T has often been said, What can be the good of 
an historical study of religious questions? We 
do not want to know what Manu, or Buddha, or 
Socratesj or Christ thought about the questions 
which trouble us. We want to know whether any 
living man can give us an answer that will satisfy 
the requirements of our own age, or prescribe a 
remedy which will cure the complaints of our own 
society. The burning question of the day is not 
what religion has been, or how it came to be what 
it is. The real question is the possibility of any 
religion at aU, whether natural or supernatural ; and 
if that question has once been answered in the 
negative, as it has been by some of the most popular 
philosophers of our century, why not let the dead 
bury the dead? 

The fact that, as far as history can reach, no 
single human being has ever, from his childhood to 
his old age, been without something that may be 
called religion, would carry very little weight The 
limitation, ‘as far as history can reach,* would at 
once be construed into a confession of our ignorance, 
so long as there remained a single nook or corner 
on earth ‘ that had not been explored by antliro- 
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pologists. In other cases, again, where the existence 
of a religion cannot be denied, the religion of the 
child would be explained as an hereditary taint, 
that of the old man as mere dotage or second child- 
hood. The fact again that, so long as we know 
anything of the different races of mankind, we find 
them always in possession of something that may 
be called religion, — a fact which may now be readily 
granted, — and that out of the sum total of human 
beings now living on this earth (that number varies 
from 1400 to 1500 millions^ — if you can realise 
such a sum or even such a difference) those who 
are ignorant and those who deny the existence of 
any supernatural beings form a mere vanishing 
quantity, would make no impression whatever on 
those who consider that the very word supernatural 
has no right to exist and should be expunged in 
our dictionary. 

I do not wish to prejudge any of these questions ; 
and in choosing for my own task a careful study of 
the historical development of religious thought among 
the principal nations of the world, I claim for it at 
first no more than that it may serve at least as a 
useful preparation for a final solution of the difiSicult 
problems which the great philosophers of our age 
have placed before us. It would be strange indeed 
if in religion alone we could leam nothing from 
those who have come before us, or even from those 
who differ from us. My own experience has been, 
on the contrary, that nothing helps us so much to 
understand and to value our own religion as a study 

^ IC. M. JSsaaySj ii. 228 ; Wtrbwh der von 

Chml9j^iA de kt Sainsmyej p. 41. 
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of the religions of other nations, and that nothing 
enables us better to deal with the burning questions 
of to-day than a knowledge of the difficulties in- 
herent in all religions. These questions which are 
placed before us as the burning questions of the day, 
have been burning for centuries. Under slightly 
varying aspects they belong to the oldest questions 
of the world, and they occupy a very prominent 
place in every history of religion. If there is con- 
tinuity anywhere, it is to be found in the growth 
of religious opinions. 

XUstoxy aad Tlieofy luMpixaMa. 

Even our modem philosophers and theologians are 
what they are, and think what they think, because 
they stand on the historical accumulation of the 
religious thoughts and religious theories of former 
ages; and t^e religious thoughts and religious 
theories of former ages were in their time of exactly 
the same kind as the thoughts of our present philo- 
sophers. And not till our young philosophers have 
learnt that lesson, not till they will consent to serve 
a humble apprenticeship under the guidance of those 
who came before them, is there any hope of a healthy 
development in our modern philosophy. If there is 
evolution everywhere, is there to be no evolution in 
philosophy alone? 

j&ffnovtiolRiiiu 

Let us examine a few of the more important of our 
so-called burning questions of the day, in order to see 
what kind of help we may expect to derive &om 
history in trying to answer them. We are told that 
Agnosticism is an invention of our own age, and that, 
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if it is once accepted, there must be an end of all that 
is called religion. This shows at all events a con- 
siderable agnosticism of the history of philosophy. 

When a poet of the Veda (VIL 86, 2), though fully 
believing in Varu-na, utters his complaint that he 
does not know how to get near him or into him, 
what is that but the most simple and primitive expres- 
sion for the modern phi’ase, How can we know the 
Unknowable? 

Modern Agnosticism has been defined as the pro- 
fession of an incapacity to discover the indispensable 
conditions of either positive or negative knowledge 
In that sense, Agnosticism simply represents the old 
Academic the suspense of judgment, so strongly 
recommended by all philosophers®, and so rarely 
observed by any one of them, not excluding the 
Agnostics. When the word is applied in a more 
special sense, namely as expressing man’s inability 
to assert either the existence or the non-existence 
of God, there was the old Greek word Agnoia 
which would have avoided the ambiguity of the 
word Agnosticism, For Agnosticism seems at first 
sight merely the opposite of Gnosticism^ and it has 
to be carefully explained that it has nothing to do 
with Gnosticism^ in the usual sense of that word, 
not' even as its negation. And even if we are told 

1 Huxley, fliewa, i. 60. 

^ Oic N<xt, ieor, i. 1, ‘De qua (religione) iain yariae sunt 
doetissimoFum sententiae, ut magno argumento esse debeat, caussam, 
id est principium philosophiae, esse inscientiani, prudenterque 
Academicos a rebus inoertis assensionem cohibuisse. Quid est enim 
temeritate tui^ius ? aut quid tarn iemerarium tamque indignum 
sapientis gravitate aique constantia, quam aut falsum sentire, aUt, 
quod non satis explorate perceptum sit et oognituna, sine ulla 
dubitatione dei^ndere 
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that the name Agnostic was really derived, not from 
Gnosticism, but from ayz^oxrrosjthe unknown God, whose 
altar at Athens is mentioned by St. Paul this would 
not make Agnosticism a better name, for Agnosticism 
is supposed neither to deny nor to assert the ex- 
istence of a god, while a god who has an altar is 
a very real god, although he may be said to be 
unknowable by men. 

Plutarch, in his treatise on Superstition, calls what 
we mean by Agnosticism, Agnoia or Amathia, and 
he states that it generally biRinches off in two direc- 
tions, leading either to atheism (ddedrr??) or to super- 
stition (beunbatiJLOvCa) 

Agnosticism, therefore, is at all events not a 
modern invention, and if we want an answer to it, 
we may find it in the words of one who has fre- 
quently been counted not only as an agnostic, but 
even as an atheist. This is what Goethe says : 

‘The brightest happiness of a thoughtful man is 
to have fathomed what is fathomable, and silently 
to adore the unfathomable.' 

‘Das schonste Gluck des denkenden Menschen ist: 


* On Pimbul-ty, the unknown god among Celts, see nihbfit 
Lectures by John Rhys, p. 613, In the Babylonian psalms wo con- 
stantly meet with expressions such as: 'To the god that is known 
and that is unknown ; to the goddess that is known and that is 
unknown, do I lift up my prayer.' See JSihbert LecturtiS by Ssyce, 
pp. 217,304, 340. In Egypt we meet with unnamed gods and god- 
desses and such invocations as ' Oh, all ye gods and goddesses who 
are unnamed, let a child remain in my place for ever and ever, keep- 
ing aUve the name of my house.' Le rage Benouf, LedweSf 

p. 141. 

^ Plut. De Supei'stitione, i. 1, 0€cov djicBias ^ct2 dyvolas 

dp)^s T«1 iilv, atfirtp Iv xo'plocr ffieKrjpots^ rots dwT/nJimzy 

ijOefft 8 ^, ^ffirep lv vypoTSf roTs dtroKoTSf tt^v dtiaidaiptpylay 

hpttre'noiijicey, 

Q 
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das Erforschliche erforscht zu haben und das Uner- 
forscbliehe ruhig zu verehren/ 

Epicuvean view of tlie G-ods. 

Another phase of thought which seems equally 
modern, namely the theory that there may be gods 
or supernatural powers, but that nature, when once 
started, is governed by her own laws, and men left 
to their own fate, was one of the best discussed 
problems of the Epicureans both in Greece and in 
Rome. The verses which Cicero ascribes to Ennius 
are well known: 

‘ I have always said and shall say that a race of 
heavenly gods exists, but I hold that they do not 
cai'e what the human race may do \ for if they did, 
it would go well with the good and bad with the 
bad — ■which is not so 

Ciliaaice BAd Purpose. Darwin. 

This Epicurean concept of deity is very prevalent 
at the present time among what may be called the 
right wing of the Darwinians. Darwin, as is well 
known, retained the idea of a Creator, but he did 
not claim for Him more than that He created a few 
original forms, which were left to self-development 
into other and needful forms. He saw in the 
actual world, not the realisation of an ever-present 
Divine Thought and Will, but the result of what he 
called Natural Selection, Survival of the Fittest, and 
all the rest. Whether there is any difference be- 

^ Gic. JDe Div, ii 50 ; 

Bgo dedm genus ease semper dixi et dicam coelitum, 
eo$ non curare opinor, quid agat honunum genua ; 

Nam si curent; bene bonia sit, malis male, quod nuno abest. 
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tween the old wax of aJl against all and the survival of 
the fittest and strongest, or again, between chance 
and natm^al selection, depends on a definition of 
terms, and no term requires so careful a definition 
as * natural selection,' unless, like the Duke of 
Argyll, we condemn it altogether as self-contra- 
dictory. For in ordinary parlance selection requires 
one who selects, and if nature can select, then we 
have certainly a right to ask whether we may spell 
this selecting or discriminating Nature with a capital 
N. But at all events the question between chance 
or purpose in the Universe has been ai'gued before 
by men not inferior to ourselves, and the difficulties 
inherent in a belief in listless gods have been dis- 
cussed so fully that the experience then gained 
should not be ignored in reopening that old question. 

Here also Goethe’s words deserve at least as much 
attention as the saying of Epicurus or Lucretius. 

‘ God,' he writes, ‘ did not rest after the six days of 
work ,• on the contrary, he continues to work as on 
the first day.’ 

That atheism also is not an invention of yesterday 
is generally admitted, though it seems hardly known 
at how early a date of the history of religion it 
comes in. In the Vedic hymns we can still watch 
the Aryan theogony, the very transition of natural 
phenomena into natural gods. But even there 
doubts spring up, and the ancient poets suddenly 
ask themselves whether after all there are such 
beings as the Deoaa, In a well-known hymn of the 
Big-veda a poet expresses his doubts whether Indra, 
the chief god of the Vedic Indians, really exists. 
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The same doubt as to the real existence of such 
gods as Indra, that had grown into impossible beings 
by the accumulation of all kinds of misunderstood 
legends about them, occurs again and again in Indian 
literature. But we must remember that to doubt or 
to deny the existence of Indra or of Jupiter is not 
Atheism, but should be distinguished by a separate 
name, namely Adevism. The early Christians were 
called a6€oi^ because they did not believe as the 
Greeks believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza 
was called an atheist, because his concept of God 
was wider than that of Jehovah ; the Eeformers were 
called atheists, because they would not deify the 
mother of Christ nor worship the Saints. This is 
not Atheism in the true sense of the word, and if 
an historical study of religion had taught us that one 
lesson only, that those who do not believe in our God 
are not therefore to be called Atheists, it would have 
done some real good, and extinguished the jOres of 
many an auto da fe. 

Intuitive knowledsre of Gods. 

And if another school of modem philosophers, 
baffled in their search for unconditioned knowledge, 
takes refuge in intuition as the true foundation of 
religious knowledge, this idea too is foreshadowed 
in the Vedio hymns- In a hymn addressed to 
VaruTML^, the poet begins with a confession that he 
has neglected the works of VaruTia, that he has 
offended against his laws. He craves his pardon; 
he appeals in self-defence to the weakness of human 
nature; he deprecates death as the reward of sin. 

^ Miblert Zectumf p. 295, 
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‘My thoughts/ he says (1. 25, 16), ‘move onwards 
towards thee, as cows move to their pasture.’ And 
then he exclaims suddenly, ‘ Did I see him who is 
seen by all? Did I see his chariot on the earth? 
Yes, he has heai’d these my prayers/ 

In another hymn (VIIL 10), where the poet had 
expressed his doubts whether the gi’eat god Indi'a 
existed at all, because it was said that no one had 
ever seen him, he immediately introduces Indra him- 
self \ saying, ‘ Here I am, 0 worshipper 3 behold me 
here. In strength I overcome all creatures/ 

Here we have intuition of the divine in its most 
primitive form. That idea, however, develops and 
becomes very prominent in the later theological and 
philosophical literature of India. As in the Old 
Testament, the poet in the Veda too, the iZtshi, was 
interpreted as a seer, not as a maker. His poems 
were called God-given ® ; or the gods were called the 
friends and helpers of the poets. 

PUlosopUcal treatment. 

In later philosophical systems the q^uestion is most 
fully discussed, whether we ought or ought not to 
admit an intuition as a kind of perception, by the 
side of ordinaiy sensuous perceptions. 

A few extracts from the Sa.Akhya-8fttras, one of 
the six recognised systems of Hindu philosophy, will 
show you how small the world of thought really is, 
and how exactly the same difficulties which trouble 
us, have troubled the minds of the gymnosophists 
on the banks of the Ganges. Kapila, the supposed 
author of the SMkhya-philosophy, admits three kinds 

‘ Sibhert Lectima, p. 809. ’ UdA, p. 141, 
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.of evidence, and no more. These are called^ praty- 
aksha, sensuous perception, anumSina, inference, and 
fiabda, the word, particularly the sacred word or the 
Veda. You see therefore that this philosophy, though 
it is suspected of being atheistic, tries to appear 
orthodox. It begins by defining perception or the 
evidence of the senses, by the following aphorism 
(L 60); 'Perception is the discernment which por- 
trays the form of that with which it is being brought 
into contact.’ 

The author then proceeds to defend his definition 
of sensuous perception against those who object that 
it is not wide enough, because it does not include the 
perceptions of the Yogins, the people who by means 
of fasting and other kinds of penance bring them- 
selves to have ecstatic visions. 

Kapila rejoins that these perceptions of the Yogins 
are not perceptions of things outside them with which 
theii' senses can be brought into contact. And if it 
should be said that these Yogins, in their state of 
exaltation, might have perceptions arising from con- 
tact with hidden or invisible things or things which 
exist as past and future, though not as present ^ his 
own definition would then be wide enough to compre- 
hend them. 

After this, Kapila proceeds to meet another objec- 
tion. The critics of his definition of sensuous percep- 
tion seem to have pointed out to him that his defini- 
tion was not wide enough to include the ecstatic 
visions having Isvara, the Lord, for their object. 

1 S^Lnkhya-sUtras, I. 3 ; cf. B. Garb©, JDh Thewi$ der indiec^m 
Hationalistetii 1S88. 

® Yoga-etoa», III. 16. 
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Some Yogins must have pretended to have had such 
visions by means of something like sensuous percep- 
tion (Yoga-sutras, II. 44-45). But Kapila declines to 
entertain these objections or to modify Ms definition 
accordingly, because, as he says, the existence of such 
a Lord has never been established (SS,fikhya-sfitras, 
I. 92). From his own point of view the concept of 
an tsvara or Lord, as defined by the Yogins, would be 
self-contradictory (I. 95), and, as he points out in a 
subsequent chapter (V. 10), would not be established 
by sensuous evidence, by induction, or by revelation ^ 

He does not deny thereby the existence of a Lord, 
but only of such a Lord as the Yogins assert, namely, 
a being that can be reached by sensuous contact and 
perceived by ecstatic vision^. 

Vision In tlie Bliasravadgit4. 

How prevalent a belief in such ecstatic visions of 
a deity became in the religious philosophy of the 
Indian people, we see from the famous episode in the 
Bhagavadgita, where K7'ishna appears in his true 
nature before the eyes of Ar<;una. 

Arj/una said ® to K^^shwa : ®I have heard from you 
about the production and dissolution of things, and 
also about this your inexhaustible greatness. 0 highest 

* The commentator says, Isvare t&vat pratyalcshaw nAsiityanu- 
mana^abdUv eva pramil^ie vahtavyo, to fta na sambhavata ity arfchafe. 
This shows that my interpretation of Si&tra I. ii2 was right, not that 
of Ballantyne and Cowell, who suppose that Kapila refers to the 
perceptions possessod by lavara, 

^ Ballantyne translates, that any Lord exists Is not proved, but 
Kapila restricts his remark to the ijjvara of the Yoga-philosophy, 
and the commentator warns us against taking this as a generul 
denial of the existence of a Lord. See also Voga«sdtras, I. 2tJ seq. ; 
and ZexUthrlfi der X>mfschen JiiC^snUindiachm Qeaelhchafit vli 1J04. 

* Bhagavadglta» translated by Telang, S, B B. viii. 03, I have 
abbreviated the extract and tried to make it more intelligible. 
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Lord, I wish now to see your divine form. If, 0 
Lord, you think that it is possible for me to look 
upon it, then, 0 Lord of the possessors of mystic 
powers, show your inexhaustible form to me.’ 

The Deity said : ‘ In hundreds and in thousands see 
my forms, various, divine; see wonders in numbers 
unseen before. Within my body see to-day the 
whole universe. But you will not be able to see me 
with merely this eye of yours. I give you an eye 
divine.’ 

Having spoken thus the great Lord showed his 
supreme divine form. If in the heavens, the lustre of 
a thousand suns burst forth all at once, that would be 
like the lustre of that mighty one. 

Then Arg^una said : ‘ 0 God, I see within your body 
the gods, as also all the groups of various beings ; and 
the lord Brahman seated on his lotus seat, and all 
the sages and religious snakes. I see you who are of 
countless forms, possessed of many arms, chests, 
mouths, and eyes on all sides. And, 0 Lord of the 
universe I 0 you of all forms 1 I do not see your 
end or middle or beginning. I see you bearing a 
coronet and a mace and a discus, — a mass of glory, 
brilliant on all sides, difficult to look at, having on 
all sides the effulgence of a blazing fire of sun, and 
indefinable. ... I believe you to be the eternal 
Being. I see you , . . having the sun and moon 
for eyes, having a mouth like a blazing fire, and 
heating the universe with your radiance. The space 
between heaven and earth and all the quarters 
are pervaded by you alone. Looking at this wonder- 
ful and terrible form of yours the three worlds are 
affrighted.' 
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In Sanskrit all this sounds very grand, and when 
the vision is over, K?"ish7ia assumes again his own 
human form. * I cannot be seen/ he says, ' in this 
form by any one but you, even by the help of the 
study of the Vedas or of sacrifices, nor by gifts, nor by 
actions, nor by fierce penances. Be not alarmed, be 
not perplexed, at seeing this form of mine, fearful 
like this. Free from fear and with delightful heart, 
see now again that same form of mine.’ 

The visions of Santa Theresa and of even more 
modern saints are so like the earlier visions of Indian 
heroes that we cannot be far wrong in ascribing both 
to the same source and treating them both with the 
same indulgence. 

Revelation. 

In close connection with this question, the possi- 
bility of an intuitive knowledge pf God, another 
question also, that of the possibility of a revelation, 
of a communication of divine or absolute tinth to 
man, — a question so hotly discussed at present, — 
meets us again and again in our wanderings through 
the history of religion. In the Veda the inspiring 
influence of the gods is simply taken for granted. 
The gods are said to have roused and sharpened 
the mind of the poets \ and in the end the gods them- 
selves were called seers and poets. As soon as the 
Vedic religion became systematised, and had to be 
defended against the doubts of friends and foes, the 
Br&hmans elaborated an apologetic philosophy which 
seems to me unsurpassed in subtlety and acuteness 
by any other defence of a divinely inspired book* 
The whole of the Veda was represented as divine in 
^ JSibheii Lectures, p. 141 ; Rv. VI, 47, 10 j X, 81, 1, 
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its origin, and therefore beyond the reach of doubt. 
It was not to be looked on as the work of men, but 
only as seen by inspired poets. It was supposed to 
date from all eternity, and to be so prehistoric in 
character that when unfortunately the names of real 
kings and real cities occurred in some of the Vedic 
hymns, as they do, they had to be explained away as 
meaning something q[uite diflTerent. 

Rlstoirlcal traces in tlie Veda. 

We find, for instance, in the Rig-veda III. 63, 14, 
the following verse : 

Kim te Turinranti Xflkatesliu Qiivah, nii asiram diilu'6 nd tapanti 
gharmdm, 

A nsJi bliara Framagandasya ydda^, Kaitodkhdm ma^havau 
randhaya na^. 

This means : 

What are thy cows doing among the Kikatos ? They yield no 
milk, they heat no kettle ; 

Bring ns the wealth of Framaganda, subdue, 0 Maghayan, 
Haiftas&kha ! 

These Klkaias are evidently a tribe which did not 
woi'ship Indra and which Indra is asked to subdue. 
The name does not occur again in the Eig-vedaj but 
it is said to have been the old name of Magadba or 
Behar on the Ganges, the future birthplace of Bud- 
dhism. According to others the northern part of 
Behar was properly called Magadha, while the southern 
portion only was called Kika^a^. Whatever they 
were, they must have been a real race, Framaganda 
must have been a real king, and Nai/cas&kba, even 
if it meant originally, as Ludwig thinks, of low birth, 
must have referred to some real histoxical character. 
But all this is denied by orthodox theologians. If 

' J. Bird, Sisturleal Beaearchei, p. 2. 
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it were so, they say, the Veda would not be nitya, 
eternal, or as we say, prehistoric. ' It has been said/ 
they ai'gue, 'that the Veda has not a divine, but a 
human origin, and that in the same way as the 
MahS^bh&rata was composed by Vydsa, the RS-maya-jm 
by Valmiki, the Eaghuvawisa by Kalidasa, so the 
Ka^Aaka, Kauthuma, and Taittiriyaka, which are 
portions of the Veda, were composed by Kaf/^a, 
Kuthuma, and Tittiri. And even if these names 
were .only meant to signify that the families of Kaf//a, 
Kuthuma, and Tittiri were in traditionary possession 
of these portions of the Veda, yet the fact that his- 
torical and real persons are mentioned in the Veda 
would by itself be sufficient to prove that the Veda 
cannot be considered as prehistoric. Now there are 
passages, like : Babara, the descendant of Pravahana 
wished;” " Kusurubindu, the descendant of TJdda- 
laka wished,” etc. The Veda therefore must have 
had a beginning like all other existing things.’ So 
far the opponent who denies the eternity of the 
Veda. 

AU this, however, is stoutly denied by C?aimim, the 
representative of the most orthodox philosophy in 
India. * The Veda,' he says, * was the word before the 
beginning ; it existed before all other words, such as 
Ka^Aa, Kuthuma, Tittiri, etc., so that titles of certain 
parts of the Veda, such as KS.iAaka, Kauthuma, Tait- 
tiilyaka, etc. contain merely the names of those who 
handed down the Veda by tradition. As to such 
names as Babara, the son of Pravahana, they must 
not be taken as the names of historical persons ; but 
Sahara is really another name of V&yu, the wind, 
who makes a sound like babara, and whoso nature it 
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is to drive things forward, hence called pravahana 
(provehere). In the same manner all other historical 
and geographical names should be explained, ety- 
mologically, not historically/ 

This is only a small specimen of what forensic 
theology can achieve, and could achieve long before 
our own time. It enables us to see both what was 
originally intended by such words as Ood-given, Ood- 
inspired^ jSruti, -what has been heard, Revelation^ 
what has been unfolded, and what was made of 
these words afterwards. It was the sense of an 
over-powering truth which led to the admission of a 
revelation. But while in the beginning truth naade 
revelation, it soon came to pass that revelation was 
supposed to make truth. When we see this happening 
in every part of the world, when we can watch the 
psychological process which leads in the most natural 
way to a belief in supernatural inspiration, it will 
hardly be said that an historical study of religion 
may be useful to the antiquarian, but cannot help us 
to solve the burning questions of the day. But this 
is not what I am pleading for at present. At present I 
want to prove no more than that an historical study 
of the religions of the world possesses this one great 
advantage, that it familiarises us with the old problems 
of the philosophy of religion, and fits us for a more 
fearless treatment of them in their modern form. 

The old Fj^obleme in their simpler Form. 

And by showing us the various phases through 
which many of these problems have passed before 
they assumed their present form, it teaches us another 
and most important lesson, namely, that in attempting 
to solve these problems we must not attempt to solve 
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them in their modern form only, and with all the 
perplexities which they present to us in their often 
obscure metaphysical phraseology, but that we must 
trace them back, as far as we can, to theii* first begin- 
nings and to their simplest form. 

It is with these religious problems as it is with the 
problems of language. Who could account for lan- 
guage, if he only knew the language of to-day? If 
we knew none of the antecedents of English, as it 
now exists in its 250,000 words, many of them with 
different meanings, many of them again having one 
and the same meaning, even the wisest of us couid 
say no more than what Plato said in the Cratylus, 
namely that language could not possibly have been 
invented by man And now that we know by what 
simple process language was, if not invented, at all 
events produced and elaborated by man, does it lower 
language, because it was not invented by the gods, or 
does it lower man because he was not presented by 
the gods with a language ready made? I believe 
not, and I hold the same with regax-d to religion. If 
we see with what natural feelings and simple senti- 
ments religion began, and then follow its course till it 
reaches that perfect, or at all events that complete 
state in which we find it in later times, we shall 
hardly think that we degrade religion by accepting it 
as the most precious product of the human mind, nor 
shall we consider mian as robbed of his dignity, be- 

^ Rousseau makes the same confession, * Quant k moi/ he writes, 
*ei£ray^ des dif^cult*^ qui se multiplient, et oonvaineu de riinpossi- 
bilitS presque d^montrSe que les lances aient pu naltre et s\'itAbhr 
par des moyens purement huihains, je laisse h qui voudra d'entro- 
prendre la discussion de oe difficile probldme.' See J>e Bonald, 
Hecherchea Philosaphiques, p. 117. 
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cause on the day of his birth the gods did not descend 
from heaven to present him with a religion ready 
made or reduced to settled creeds and finished articles 
of faith, but left him to grow and to learn to stand on 
his own legs, and to fight his own battle in the struggle 
for truth. 
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OOMFABATIVE STUDT OF BELiaiOVS FBOBLEUS. 

Tile Problem, of Cbreatio]],. 

W HEN we study the same problem, jBbrst in the 
heated controversies of our own time, and then 
look at it from a more elevated position which allows 
us to watch its historical progress, in all its varying 
aspects, it seems often difficult to believe that the 
problem is really the same. And yet, if history teaches 
us anything, it teaches us that there is continuity 
in the growth of thought as in the gi’owth of lan- 
guage. 

Let us look at the problem of creation. The question 
which the Vedic poet asked (X. 81, 7) when he said, 
‘ What was the forest, what was the face from which 
they hewed heaven and earth,* is in reality the same 
question which we ask to-day, and which has received 
ever so many answers from century to century, and 
will receive as many more, so long as heaven and 
earth remain. It is true these early questioners would, 
hardly understand our language, if we tried to put 
them off with the nebular theories of Kant and La- 
“ place, with Lyall’s explanation of the formation of the 
crust of the earth, or with Huxley's account of the 
transition of inorganic into organic protoplasm. But 
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wtat they wei'e in search of was after all the same, 
and what they called wood^ out of which heaven and 
earth were hewn, was hut another name for ijkrj, wood, 
materiest wood, then material and matter, something 
behind or antecedent to the phenomenal wox’ld, as it 
appears before our eyes. 

The Logie of Facts. 

It is sometimes quite startling, after we have tried 
to unravel the subtle webs of philosophy, such as the 
so-called Oomiological^ Ontological^ and Teleological 
proofs of the existence of a supreme deity, to have to 
face the question, what the earliest searchers after 
God would have said to these arguments. They 
would hardly have comprehended the language in 
which they present themselves now, and if we tried 
ourselves to translate them, for instance, into Vedic 
Sanskidt, we should completely fail. And yet we are 
the djsscendants of those Vedic poets, their language is 
essentially our language, theu* thoughts are essentially 
our thoughts, the world we live in is much the same 
as their Aryan home, and whatever discoveries have 
been made in other branches of knowledge, no new 
facts have been discovered since their time to help 
us to solve that old and yet always new question, 
whether thei*e is an author of the Universe, whether 
there is a Creator and a God. 

That the three famous arguments, the Cosmohgicalf 
the Ontological, and the Teleological, have collapsed 
before the tribunal of formal logic, may be admitted. 
But it has been truly said^ that ‘ as an analysis of the 
unconscious or implicit logic of religion, as tracing 

1 Oaird, p. 133, 
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the steps of the process by which the human spirit 
rises to the knowledge of God, and finds therein the 
fulfilment of its own highest nature, these proofs 
possess great value/ We must not imagine that 
belief in God is founded on a subtle syllogism. 
Besides the logic of the philosopher, there is a logic of 
facts^ or a logic of history y and where can we find these 
facts, and where can we find the steps of that process 
by which the human mind rose gradually and irre- 
sistibly to the knowledge of God, if not in the history 
of religions ? 

Cosmological Argnmont. 

The cosmological argument, or the argument a con-* 
tingentid mundiy may be summed up in the language 
of the nineteenth century in the following words : 
‘The human mind^ rises from the perception of the 
transitory, contingent, finite character of the world to 
Jbhe notion of an absolutely necessary or infinite 
Being.’ 

It is clear that language like this would be as much 
beyond the comprehension of an Aryan savage as it 
is beyond the comprehension of a child in the nursery, 
and, as a matter of fact, even of the majority of man- 
kind, at the present day. 

Atyan Sarages. 

But we must reckon in all these questions with 
those very Aryan savages. They began the work 
which we are continuing, and there has been no 
break between them and ourselves, for the chain of 
language, that is, of thought, is perfect in all its links 
from Sanskrit to English. From the very of 

» Caird, c, p 153. 

B 
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language it has been possible to put together some 
kind of picture of the earliest period of Aryan life. 
And even in that earliest period we find names for a 
Seaven^father^ for hHght and heavenly heings^ nay, 
even, if you remember, for faith. 

But for that very reason this period of Aryan 
language and thought has been rejected as quite 
modern, and a very different picture of the true Aryan 
savage has been painted for us by Professor Huxley, 
In his ‘ Struggle for Existence : a Programme/ he tells 
us : ' In the cycle of phenomena presented by the life 
of man, the animal, no more moral end is discernible 
than in that presented by the lives of the wolf and of 
the deer. However imperfect the relics of prehistoric 
man may be, the evidence which they afford clearly 
tends to the conclusion that for thousands and 
thousands of years,' before the origin of the oldest 
known civilisations, men were savages of a very low 
type. They strove with their enemies and their com- 
petitors ; they preyed upon things weaker or less 
cunning than themselves ; they were born, multiplied 
without stint, and died, for thousands of generations, 
alongside the mammoth, the urus, the lion, and the 
hyena, whose lives were spent in the same way ; and 
they were no more to be praised or blamed, on moral 
grounds, than their less erect and more hairy com- 
patriots. As among these, so among primitive men, 
the weakest and stupidest went to the wall, while the 
toughest and shrewdest, those who were best fitted to 
cope with their circumstances, but not the best in 
any other sense, survived. Life was a continual free 
fight, and beyond the limited and temporary relations 
of the family, the Hobbesian war of each against all 
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was the normal state of existence. The human speciesj 
like others, plashed and floundered amid the general 
stream of evolution, keeping its head above water as 
it best might, and thinking neither of whence or 
whither.’ 

Though this graphic picture of the state of man- 
kind thousands of generations ago rests chiefly on 
inductive imagination, 1 am quite willing to accept it. 
The greater the savagery, the dulness, the stupidity 
with which Homo sapiens began, the greater the 
marvel at what must have been from the first, though 
undeveloped, in him, and made him in the end what 
we find him to be in the men of light and leading of 
our own age. For whether he asked his Whence or 
Whither, while browsing as yet on the lichens of 
glacial fields with his less erect compatriots, the 
mammoth, the urus, the lion, and the hyena, or 
whether that question was first asked during a post- 
glacial period, certain it is that he alone asked it, 
and that he alone tried to answer it in the end by 
what we call the cosmological argument. 

Why? 

That very question may be illogical, and every 
attempt to answer it still more illogical. But why 
will people not see that the mere fact of such a 
question being asked, and being asked at a time 
when as yet there was no Bible, no creed, no dogma, 
is something that ought to make us reflect. Why did 
man alone among aU his hairy compatriots ask that 
question Whence ? Why was he surprised, when no 
one else was? Why was he not satisfied with the 
fulness of life and enjoyment like his fellow-creatures. 
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the mammoth, the ums, the lion, and the hyena? 
Can we eyer imagine a mammoth saying to himself, 
Who is my father? Who was my grandfather, my 
great-gi*andfather, my great-great-gi'andfather, the 
father of all fathers, our Father in heaven ? Can we 
imagine even the most favoured specimen of the so- 
called Pithecanthropes, the ape-man, uttering the 
question, Whence comes this world? Yet in the 
earliest relics of ancient thought, in the hymns of 
the Eig-veda, that question is asked. I cannot enter 
here on the question how far the hymns of the Eig- 
veda are modern or ancient. Let them be as modern 
as you like, yet to the historian they represent the 
earliest human thought within his reach. In that 
Eig-veda then, and I am quite willing to admit in a 
hymn which, compared with others, strikes me as 
decidedly more modem, the poet asks : 

‘ Who knows the secret ? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? * 

That it sprang from somewhere, or, as we should 
say, that it was contingent on something non-con- 
tingent, is taken for granted. There is as yet no 
cosmological argument. But yet the question is there, 
and to my mind that question is far more important 
than aU its answers* It is in that question, in the 
power of asking that question, that the true nerve 
of the cosmological argument lies. Man is so made 
that he cannot be satisfied with mere perceptions, hut 
must proceed to ask whence they come* Philosophers 
may tell us that it is a very foolish and illogical 
question to ask ; but it is not the fault of the nighfcin** 
gale that it sings, nor is it the fault of man that 
he asks Whence? There is no power on earth to 
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stop that question, not even the power of logic. The 
answers themselves, as I said before, are far less 
important, but they are interesting nevertheless as 
showing us the historical development of the human 
mind when brought face to face with that Whence ? 

Answers to the Cosmological Question. 

Every kind of answer, more or less childish to our 
mind, was given to that question in India, in China, 
in Palestine, and in Greece ; and, what is important, 
some of the earliest answers did not suggest creation 
by a personal creator, but something very like what 
is now called evolution. In India, as in Greece, water 
was at first guessed to have been the beginning of all 
things, then fire and heat and every kind of element, 
but not yet a creator. Sometimes fire is placed first, 
as by Heraclitus, afterwards water, and then the 
earth, and the wind^. We see here again that what 
is often supposed to be a very modern, is in reality a 
very ancient theory of the origin of the world, the 
theory of emanation, closely connected with the theory 
of evolution. 

Emanation. 

We can study it in its appearance and reappearance 
from century to century. 

In the hymns of the Kig-veda the two ideas of an 
uncreated and self-developing world, and of a creator 
or a maker, run side by side. 

We find the first traces of a maker or creator in the 
Vedic deity, called Tvashiar, the carpenter, T^Krtou, 
then the maker, who is described as a clever work- 
man (apas&m apastamafe X 63, 9), having good 

^ JSeracliti Beliquiae, ed. Bywater, xsi. 
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hands (supa-ni III. 54, 12, sugabhasti VI. 49, 9) ; 
and even as a smith, forging the thunder-bolt for 
Indra (I. 32, 2). But he is also the maker of the 
world and of all creatures in it. Thus we read, Bv. 
IIL 66, 19 : 

Devas tvashtS. savit^ visTariipaA 
Puposha -pTaigkh purudliS. pa^dna^ 

Ima ksk yiavd. bhuvand.xu asya, 

'The god Tvashifar, the erJivener, endowed with 
many forms, has nourished the creatures and pro- 
duced them in many ways ; all these worlds are his.’ 

And again, YSig. Samh. XXIX. 9 : 

Tvash^a idam visvam bhuvanam g^a^ana, 

' Tvashiar has begotten this whole world,’ 

Another god who is often put prominently forward 
as the maker of the world is V isvakarman, literally 
the AU-makef, who is afterwards called Pragffi/pati, 
lord of creatures (/Sat. Br. VIII. 2, 1, 10). Of him we 
read, Rv. X, &1, 2 : 

' What was the stand on which he rested, how was 
it and where, from whence the' aU-seeing Visva- 
karman, creating the earth, disclosed the sky by his 
power ? ’ 

‘ The god who has eyes on every side, and a face 
on every side, and arms on every side, and feet on 
every side, when he creates heaven and earth, being 
alone, he forges them with his arms and with wings 
(used as bellows) 

‘ What was the wood, what was the tree whence 
they fashioned heaven and earth ^ ? Search, 0 sages, 

* Muir, iv. 6, 

^ See also Rv. X. 31, 7, where the same line occurs followed by 
another, ‘ the two, heaven and earth, stand together and do not 
grow old for ever ; but days and daws have waxed old.' 
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in your mind for that on whicli he stood when esta- 
blishing the worlds.* 

Soon, however, the thought appears that all these 
questions are of no avail, and that no one can dis- 
cover the secret of creation. Thus the poet of this 
very hymn finishes by saying : 

®You will not know him who produced these 
worlds ; something else is within you ; the chanters 
of hymns move about enveloped in mist, talking 
vaguely and enjoying life/ 

Emanation, ox Snslifil. 

There is, however, a second stream of ideas which 
likewise comes to the surface in the Veda. The 
world is spoken of as having been originally water 
without light (salilam apraketam), and very 
soon water is mentioned as the beginning of all 
things. But in this very same hymn (X. 129), the 
poet admits that no one knows, and no one can 
declare whence this creation sprang. The gods even 
came after it, and he who is called the seer in the 
highest heaven, even he may know, or he may not 
know. 

The very word which we generally translate by 
creation teaches us a lesson. It is visrish^i, and 
comes from a root sri^, which means simply to let 
out, so that visrishii comes much nearer to emana- 
tion or even evolution than to creation. 

The idea that water was the beginning of the 
world became soon very popular- It is said in the 
Rig-veda ‘the waters contained a germ from which 
everything else sprang forth ^ (Ev. X. 82, 6-6; X. 
121,7). 
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Oolden EcrcT* 

In the BrS/hmanas we find it plainly stated that 
this (universe) was in the beginning water, ‘ Apo ha 
vfiL idam agre salilam asa/ From the water 
arose a golden egg, which floated about for a year. 
Then a male arose and this was Prag^S-pati, the lord of 
creatures. He divided the golden egg and floated 
about in it for another year. He then spoke those 
words, bhfir, bhuvaA and svar, and by them he 
created the earthy the firmament, and the sky. This 
golden egg too became a very favourite topic. Thus 
we read in the iT/i^ndogya-Upanishad III. 19 ^ : ‘In 
the beginning this was not. It became, it grew. I 
turned into an egg. The egg lay for the time of a 
year. It broke open. The two halves were one of 
silver, the other of gold. 

‘ The silver one became this eaith, the golden one 
the sky, the thick membrane (of the white) the 
mountains, the thin membrane (of the yoke) the mist 
with the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid 
the sea. 

‘And what was born from it was the sun. When 
he was born shouts of hurrah arose, and all beings 
arose, and all things which they desired. Therefore 
whenever the sun rises and sets, shouts of hurrah 
arise, and all beings arise, and aU things which they 
desire.’ 

The idea of the world beginning as an egg is so 
natural that we cannot be surprised when we meet 
with it again and again in different parts of the 
world where historical communication seems out of the 


^ Tills is paraphrased in Manu 1. 9-13. 
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question. We read in the famous Finnish epic, 
the Kalevala^; 

‘From the lower half of the egg 
Shall arise the roof of the earth. 

From the upper half of the egg 
The high hearen shall arise. 

The white that is in the egg 

Shall shine bright in the skyj 

The yellow that is in the egg 

Shall beam softly as moon in the sky; 

From the other parts of the egg 
Stars may come in the sky.' 

Some scholars suppose that the Fins borrowed this 
idea from their Slavonic neighbours, especially the 
Lituanians, but Castr^n accepts it as of Finnish origin. 

If we turn to Egypt, we find that there also the 
sun is represented as an egg^ Ea, the sun-god, is 
invoked: ‘0 E^, in thine egg, radiant in thy disk, 
shining forth from the horizon, swimming over the 
steel firmament — thou who producest the winds by 
the flames of thy mouth, and who enlightenest the 
world with thy splendours, save the departed,* etc. 

In the Orphic mythology the mundane egg is fre- 
quently mentioned, but from what sources the Orphic 
poets took their ideas is as yet very doubtful. 

The BrAhmanas are overflowing with similar specula- 
tions, all mere guesses at truth, it is true, but all flowing 
from the same conviction that the phenomenal world is 
not the real world, or, at all events, that behind what 
we see and know there is something which we do not 
see and which we do not know, that there is some- 
thing real behind the contingent. In the beginning, 
the BrlLhmaTias say, there was the real, the sat, that 

^ CasirSn, IPinni&cha p. 280 ; Kellgreii, Myttm de (tvc 

mundano, Helsingforsiae, 1849. 

^ Lc Pago Ronouf, JthUbert Lectures, p. 190. 
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which truly is, and from it came all that now is or 
seems to be. Here we see the root of the cosmo- 
logical argument ; and the whole history of religious 
thought, thus running in that self-made channel, 
seems to me stronger than any elaborate argument. 
It may be quite true, as Kant holds, that the category 
of causality is applicable to the deliverances of the 
senses only, and that therefore we cannot logically 
prove the existence of an extra-mundane cause. But 
if the human mind has once formed the concept of 
phenomena and of a phenomenal world, that very 
word and concept implies the admission of something 
non-phenomenal,or noumenal, whatever we may call it. 
If there were no phenomena at all, if the world had 
not been seen through and found out to be trans- 
parent, then the case would be different, and Kant 
would be right in bis demolition of the cosmological 
argument ; but so long as we speak of the pheno- 
menal, as Kant does himself, we speak at the same 
time of the non-phenomenal. It is this non-pheno- 
menal, or trans-phenomenal, which the cosmological 
argument postulates, and has postulated through all 
ages ; and it is this postulate, this craving for some- 
thing more real than this so-called real world, which 
in itself is more convincing to me than any subtle 
argumentation in support of what is called the First 
Cause ot all causes. Ask yourselves, Can you imagine 
the craving of hunger in nature unless there was 
something in nature to satisfy that hunger ? I go 
even further, and ask, Can you imagine an eye with- 
out light, or an ear without sound ? Neither can we 
imagine this craving for the Unseen, the Unheard, 
the Unperceived, or the Infinite, unless there was 
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something to satisfy that craving, if only we look for 
it where alone it can be found. 

Veleolog^ical Argument. 

As soon as this non-phenomenal is represented in 
the likeness of man, — and man knows nothing better 
in the whole world, and in his whole mind than man, 
— the ideological argument comes in by itself. The 
author and creator of the universe, if once conceived, 
cannot be conceived except as a wise being, or, per 
viam eminentiaet as the wisest being, and man claims 
the right to look for his wisdom in his works. Thus 
one of the Vedic poets exclaims, VIL 86, 1^; 

'Wise and mighty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments (heaven and 
earth). He lifted on high the bright and glorious 
heaven ; he stretched out apart the starry sky and 
the earth.^ 

It may be said that the existence of a creator has 
not been proved, and that therefore it is folly to 
predicate anything of him or of his works. I do not 
deny this, I only assert as an historical fact, what- 
ever that may be worth, that if once the phenomenal 
and the non-phenomenal bad been conceived, man 
being what he is, was constrained, and, in that sense, 
justified in conceiving the author of both under the 
form of the best he knew, that is, under the form of 
man or anthropomorphically, 

AatAvopomoTpmKtn. 

Man may kno-w that anthropomorphism is wrong 
in the abstract, but it cannot be wrong for man, for 

I 

^ SekctQd Essays, 1, 149 . 
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it is after all the best that, being what he is, he can 
conceive. If he could imagine or conceive anything 
better than man, naturally the anthropomorphic con- 
ception, or, at least some parts of it, would go. But 
unless it was possible to conceive anything wiser than 
wise, or better than good, the author and creator 
would always to human beings retain these human 
qualities, and his work, the phenomenal world, would 
necessarily be scanned for proofs of his purposes and 
his wisdom. 

This is the teleological argument in its most rudi- 
mentary form. 

Outolosploal Arernmeiit. 

As to the ontological argument we may discover 
traces of this also in the earliest speculations of 
Indian sages. We saw how they simply state: ‘In 
the beginning this (world) was existent, one only, 
without a second.’ But they add: ‘Others say, in 
the beginning this world was non-existent, and from 
the non-existent the existent was born.’ After these 
two alternatives follows an argument which, though 
it differs from the ontological in its present form, con- 
tains nevertheless the true germ of it : ‘ How could 
that which is, be born of that which is not ? ’ This is 
the question asked by the author of the Brfi-hmaTia, 
and the very question supplies the answer, It could 
not. 

This may seem a very crude form in which to state 
the ontological argument, but it is its very crudeness 
that makes it instructive- I hope I shall not be 
understood as if I thought any of these crude attempts 
at solving the great problems of the world supplied a 
real solution of them. History cannot replace philo- 
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sophy, but it can assist it, it can serve as the best 
preparation for it, 

A Creator. 

It is quite true that the fact that the great poi'tion 
of the human race believed in a creator, does ii 
^ way establish the existence of a creator. I am 
not even certain that we should find that the majority 
of the human race shared in the belief in a creator, 
that is to say, a maker, such as a carpenter or a 
potter. We know that the Buddhists, whose number 
is considerable, reject the idea of a creator, or at 
all events do not either assert or deny it. They 
adduce very good reasons for this abstinence, our in- 
competence to know anything beyond what comes to 
us first through the senses, — the very argument re- 
peated by Kant; and secondly, the imperfection of 
the world, which ought to restrain us from ascribing 
its workmanship to a perfect being. In other countries, 
too, the idea of a creation was sternly rejected, as, for 
instance, by Heraclitus, who declares that no god and 
no man made this world, but that it was always and 
is and will be, an eternal fire, assuming forms and 
destroying them^. And this protest, it should bo 
remembered, came from a man who was able to say 
with equal honesty that ‘ God is day and night, winter 
and summer, war and peace, satiety and hunger — and 
that he is called according to the pleasure of every 
one What I wish to put clearly before you is that 
neither the assertion of creation by certain Semitic 
authorities, nor the denial of creation by certain 

^ jfferaeliti J^eliquiae, ed. Bywater, xx, 

’ See Pfleiderer, Berdklitj p. 353. Could we read Stfow irGp ffK6r^ 
cvnfuyh ? 
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Aryan authorities, could possibly settle that question 
in one way or the other. 

AH I wish to show is that an historical study of 
the theory of creation, and of the reasons for which 
it was either held or rejected in different countries 
and in different ages, is the best preparation, nay, m 
indispensable preparation, before we approach tne 
solution of the problem itself, if indeed it admits of 
any solution at the hand of created beings^ 

Astronomers study the Ptolemaic before they ap- 
proach the Coperniean system, and they become most 
firmly convinced of the truth of the latter after they 
have themselves discovered the flaws inherent in the 
former system. 

Origin of the Idea of cause. 

We can see how at a very early period in the 
growth of the human mind, the idea of a fathei’, of a 
maker and fashioner of the world, was inevitable, and 
it is equally inevitable at the present day with large 
classes of people whose mind has not yet risen beyond 
the level of those early sages. They speak a lan- 
guage of their own, and with them fother or maker 
expresses all they have to express. 

The ideas which an honest peasant connects with 
the fatherhood of God do not differ much from what 
the natives of California declared in their simple lan- 
guage, when asked as to their faith in any higher 
powers. ‘Their God,’ they declared, ‘had neither 
father nor mother, and his origin was quite unknown. 
But he is present everywhere, he sees ever3d;hing even 
at midnight, though himself invisible to human eyes* 
He is the friend of all good people, and punishes the 
evil-doers.’ 
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If our metaphysicians define God as Causa sui, do 
they say much more than what the Californians 
meant when they said that their God had neither 
father nor mother ? or what the Vedic poets meant when 
they spoke of one who was the father of the father? ^ 
It will hardly he believed that these Californians, 
with a creed to my mind more perfect than that of 
most nations, are classed by Sir John Lubbock among 
the races without any religion 

At a later time, when the human intellect had 
reached a higher stage, it was no doubt inevitable 
that many characteristics of father and maker should 
have to be eliminated in order to make room for the 
higher concept of an author of the world. Nay, the 
time would come when a thinker like Heraclitus 
would revolt against the very idea of a manufacturer 
of the world, and would assert that none of the beings 
who were then called gods could have performed so 
stupendous a work. This idea of any being manufac- 
turing the world, as a potter on his wheel, became so 
repugnant to more enlightened minds, that Buddha, 
as we saw, declared it irreverent even to ask that 
question, much more to attempt to answer it. 

And if we turn our eyes away from that Indian 
sage, who became the founder of one of the great 
religions of the world, and ask what Des Cartes, the 
founder of modern philosophy, has to say on the same 
subject, we find a wonderful similarity of thought, in 
spite of great diversity of expression. “ Knowing as 
I do/ he writes, * that my nature is extremely weak 

1 Kv 1. 164, 16, SAfc pm pM asat, VI. 16, 36. 

® EoskofF, Das Reliffiowmsm ^ rofiesten NatumUker, p, 66 ; Lubbock, 
•OiuiZisaKwi, pp. 176, 271. ^ f 
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and limited, while that of God is immeasurable, in- 
comprehensible, and infinite, I have no difficulty in 
acknowledging that he has command of an infinitude 
of things of which my mind cannot compass the causes ; 
and this alone suffices to convince me that the whole 
class of causes supplied by the end in view is useless 
in regard to natural things; for it seems to me, it 
would be rash in me to investigate and undertake to 
recover the impenetrable ends of God 

If we watch these changes of thought among men 
anxious for truth and for truth only, we learn at all 
events to approach this question in a calm and per- 
fectly judicial spirit. We are not carried away into 
mere denunciation, but are inclined to listen with 
equanimity both to those who assert and to those who 
deny the theory of creation in the ordinary sense of 
that word. 

Beldfirlons wiilLout » Creator. 

Unless it were known that some of the lowest as 
well as some of the highest races, the Negroes of 
Africa^, for instance, and the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
either ignored or rejected the idea of creation alto- 
gether, and yet possessed religions of great efficacy 
and extreme subtlety, we should doubt whether reli- 
gion was even possible w’ithout a belief in a Creator. 
But it is a fact that the very denial of a creating God 
arose in many cases from a too exalted conception of 
the deity, whether on moral or philosophical grounds. 
From a moral point of view it has been asserted again 
and again that so imperfect a world as this ought 

^ ed. Cousin, i. 297 ; Hartineau, Study cf i. 

272. 

Beville, las ISdigims dea Peuplea nm-civilis4$t i. 271. 
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not to be looked upon as the work of a perfect Being ; 
while from a philosophical point of view it has been 
urged that a belief in a Creator would involve a 
belief that there was a time when there was a divine 
cause, but no effect. 

The denial of a Creator, therefore, so far from being 
necessarily anti-religious, may be traced back to re- 
ligion itself, that is, to a feeling that shrinks from 
assigning to a Supreme Being anything unworthy of 
it or contradicting its essential attributes. 

Tbe Theory of Bvolutten. 

If this had been clearly seen, and if our modem 
philosophers had learnt from history that a man who 
does not admit a creator is not ipso facto an atheist, 
a controversy which in England at least has of late 
excited the most passionate heat, might have been 
carried on with perfect scientific composure — I allude, 
of course, to the theory of evolution, as revived by 
Darwin. It was disheartening to hear the followers 
of Darwin stigmatised as atheists, because they 
rejected the theory of a Creator in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word. It was equally painful to 
see the opponents of Darwin’s theories treated as 
mere bigots, because, if they did not accept the theory 
of evolution, they must believe in the account of 
creation as given in Genesis. Is there no room left 
then in our modern schools of philosophy for men like 
Descartes ? 

It was owing to a want of what I should like to 
call ‘ historical preparedness ’ that all this unseemly 
squabbling about evolution was stirred up. In 
Germany the idea of evolution had so completely 

s 
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pervaded the popular literature and become so familiar 
to every thinking man that I was as much surprised 
at the excitement caused by the ‘ Origin of Species,® 
as by the ferment stirred up by ‘ Essays and Eeviews/ 
Darwin’s book ushered in a new intellectual spring, 
but it produced no cataclysm in the world of science. 

As, however, we have lately been told again, after 
it seemed that the principal disputants had become 
more reasonable, that Darwin s theory of evolution 
forms a kind of deluge, dividing ante-diluvian from 
post-diluvian science, a few remarks on the real 
history and meaning of evolution may not be out 
of place at the point which we have reached in our 
own argument. We want to establish the advantages 
which the Historical has over the Theoretic Method, 
whether in the Science of Eeligion or in every other 
department of human knowledge. Let us see then 
what advantages it would have conferred, if it had 
been adopted by the pinncipal disputants in the 
Darwinian controversy* 

BE9fbxii3L£r of Evolution. 

Let us, first of all, see clearly what this word evolu- 
tion really means, if applied to nature or to anything 
else. 

Evolution is really the same as history, if we take 
it in its objective sense. Subjectively, history (laropU) 
meant originally inquiry, or a desire to know; it 
then came to mean knowledge, obtained by inquiry ; 
and lastly, in a purely objective sense, the objects of 
such knowledge. 

Natural History was originally an inquiry about 
nature wepl fpiSa-fODs l<rTopCa) ; then knowledge of 
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nature, while we now use Natural History in the 
sense of the facts of nature. The same with political 
history. It meant at first an inquiry into political 
events, then a knowledge and likewise a coherent 
account of such events, and lastly, these political 
events themselves, as known by historians and philo- 
sophers. 

History, however, if it is worthy of its name, is 
more than a mere acquaintance with facts and dates. 
It is the study of a continuous process in the events 
of the world, the discovery of cause and effect, and, in 
the end, of a law that holds the world together. 
Apply this historical study to nature, and try to dis- 
cover in it an uninten'upted succession of cause and 
effect, a continuity which holds the whole of nature 
together ; and what is this but what is now called 
evolution^ Evolution, if only properly understood, 
has always seemed to me a very old friend ; it is 
history, or what used to be called pragmatic history, 
under a new name. What used to be called the 
history of language, is now called its evolution. 
What used to be studied under the name of the his- 
tory of law and religion, is now presented to us as the 
evolution of law and religion. Suppose there wore 
no evolution in language, in law or in religion, would 
there be a history? Would they admit of any 
scientific treatment at all ? Nay, is not evolution, if 
we look at it sharply, nothing but an alias for 
causality in all our experience, and, in the end, from 
Kant's point of view, a necessity inherent in all 
rational thought ? Entwickelv/ng is a very old word 
in German, and seemed very harmless ; but when it 
appeared in its English disguise as evolution^ it was 

s % 
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supposed to portend revolution, and all that is terrible 
and destructive. I can understand a man not be- 
lieving in gravitation, but a rational being denying 
evolution in its true sense ceases ijpso facto to be a 
rational being. 


BarwljL admits a Creator. 

We saw that with regard to the origin of the world, 
evolutionary theories were much older than any 
others. And yet when Darwin and others brought 
forward their accumulated knowledge in support of 
what may almost be called the primeval theory of 
evolution, the outci*y against it became so overwhelm- 
ing that even Darwin himself seems to have been 
frightened, and glad to avail himself, as he tells us, of 
the support of an eminent theologian. 

Darwin writes ^ ‘ I see no good reason why the 
views given in this volume should shock the reli- 
gious feelings of any one ... A celebrated author and 
divine has written to me that he has gradually learnt 
to see that it is just as noble a conception of the 
Deity to believe that He created a few original forms 
capable of self-development into other and needful 
forms, as to believe that he organised a fresh act of 
creation to supply the voids caused by the action of 
his laws.’ 

Berdev, tlie prectursor of Dnvwlii. 

Darwin has often been blamed by his disciples for 
what they consider a ‘timid concession to the pre- 
judices of theologians,’ and yet there are theologians 
to whom even that concession does not seem to go 


^ Scim$ qfThoxtgMt p. 105 
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far enough — so well are they acquainted, as they 
imagine, with ‘the impenetrable ends of God.’ 

I do not know who that celebrated author and di- 
vine may have been, but Darwin, if he had been better 
acquainted with the history of philosophy during the 
last century, ought to have known a most celebrated 
author and divine, the friend of Goethe and Schiller 
and Kant, who not only gave the sanction of his 
office, which was as high as that of any bishop in 
England, to the theory of evolution, but worked it 
out himself in so comprehensive a spirit, and, at the 
same time, in so much detail that in reading his 
books we seem to be reading an edition of Darwin, 
only published a hundred years ago. I am speaking 
of Herder, who was the head of the church in Saxe- 
Weimar, and at the same time one of the greatest 
philosophers and writers that Germany has ever 
produced. He was born in the same year as Lamarck, 
1744, and died in 1803, Lamarck in 1829. I must 
read you a few extracts from his Ideen zur JPhilo^ 
Hophie der Menschheit (1784) in order to show you 
that I am by no means exaggerating when 1 call 
Herder the Darwin of the eighteenth century. 

Herder traces the process of evolution from in- 
organic to organic nature, from the crystal through 
plants and animals to man, the younger brother of 
the animals, as he calls him. ‘From stone to 
crystal,’ he writes^, ‘from crystal to metals, from 
metals to the creation of plants, from plants to 
animals, and from these to man^ we see the form of 
organisation rising higher and higher, and with it 
the forces and impulses of the creature becoming 
^ Idem zwr Gesefikhte der liTenschheit, FUnftos Bueh, p. 122. 
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differentiated, till all that can he comprehended in 
one became united in the human form. With man 
the series stops ; we know of no creature above him, 
more complex and perfect in its organisation. Man 
seems to be the highest form which an earth-organism 
can reach.' 

When Herder touches the problem of the beginning 
of life, he allows himself some poetic licence. ® In 
the sight of the eternal Being,' he writes, ' the shape 
of a small particle of ice, as it forms itself, and of 
a flake of snow on its surface, has some analogous 
relationship to the formation of the embryo.' (p. 49.) 

‘ The plant is a higher kind of organisation than 
all formations of the earth, and the kingdom of plants 
has so wide an extension that it loses itself in those 
formations, and on the other hand approaches the 
animal kingdom in several of its germs and varieties. 
The plant possesses a kind of life and stages of life, 
it has sex, fructification, birth and death. The 
surface of the earth was ready for it before it was 
ready for animals and men. The plant pushes 
forward before them, and with its gi-asses, mildew, 
and mosses clings to those barren rocks which have 
not yet been trodden by the foot of any living thing.' 

Herder then traces the transition from plants to 
plant-animals. ‘ The nutritive organs,’ he says (p. 63), 

‘ are already separated in them ; they have something 
analogous to animal sensation and voluntary motion ; 
but their principal organic power is still nutrition and 
propagation.’ He then proceeds to molluscs, insects, 
cold-blooded and warm-blooded animals, and points 
to the elements in which they live, or what is some- 
times called their environment, as a determining cause 
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of their peculiar organisation. ‘ The bird/ he says 
(p. 51), ‘flies in the air; every deviation of its form 
from that of terrestrial animals can be accounted for 
by its element. As soon as it touches the earth 
again, even if only in soifle monstrous intermediate 
form, as in bats and vampires, it assimilates itself to 
the human skeleton. The fish swimming in the 
water has its hands and feet grown together in fins 
and a tail, and there is little articulation in its limbs. 
As soon as it dwells on land, it develops, like the 
manatee, at least its forefeet, and the female develops 
mammae. The sea-bear and sea-lion show clearly 
their four feet, though they are not able as yet to 
use their hind feet, but drag their five toes like rags 
of fins behind. They creep along quietly to warm 
themselves in the rays of the sun, and have advanced 
a step beyond the dulness of the misshapen seal. 
Thus there is progress from the dust of worms, from 
the chalk-houses of molluscs, and from the webs of 
insects towards more fully articulated and higher 
organisations.’ . . . 

‘Each species takes care of itself (p. 45), as if it 
were the only one in existence ; but by its side there 
is another species which limits it, and in this mutual 
relation of different and opposite species nature in 
its creative power found the means of preserving the 
whole.' 

Herder then proceeds to show how in this struggle 
for existence whole species of animals and of men 
may have perished, while yet a general equilibrium 
was maintained. Man is in Herders eyes no more 
than the brother of the animals (p. 44). Nay, he goes 
further, and in order to bring down the pride of man 
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he reminds him (p. 54) that he is nothing but a 
digestive tube (an ascidian), like his lowest brethren. 
He tells Buflfon (p. 85) that he is wasting his 
eloquence in vain in denying the uniformity of 
organism in ape and man, and that the facts which 
he has collected himself refute him. 

And yet the same Herder sees as clearly as any- 
body the specific difference of man and animal After 
showing (p. 67) how irritations of the senses produce 
a reaction and a corresponding impulse, how sensa- 
tions result in thought, and how there is in every 
living organism a perpetual progress, he points to 
language as a divine gift by which alone our slum- 
bering reason was awakened, or by which the mere 
faculty which by itself would have remained dead 
for ever, became living force (p. 101). ‘ Animals,* he 
says (p. 104), ‘ are truly called in the East the Silent 
ones of the eai-th; for with the organisation of 
language only did man receive the breath of the 
deity, the seed of reason and eternal perfection, an 
echo of that creative call to the lordship of the earth, 
in fact the divine art of ideas, the mother of all arts.’ 

These ideas enunciated by Herder became the intel- 
lectual property of the whole of Germany, and reigned 
supreme in schools and universities during the early 
part of this century. In the school of Oken, in the 
first philosophy of Schelling, in the eloquent treatises 
of Goethe, all was evolution, development, or, as it 
was called in more general language, Das W&rden, the 
Becoming. The same spirit, though in a higher sense, 
pervaded the philosophy of Hegel. According to him 
the whole world, as conceived by man, was an evolu- 
tion, a development by logical necessity, to which all 
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facts must bow. If they would not, then tant pis 
pour lesfaits. 

Evolution in the ’beginnljig' of our ceutury. 

I do not remember the heyday of that school, but 
I still remember its last despairing straggles. I still 
remember at school and at University rumours of 
carbon, half solid, half liquid, the famous TlrsckleMi^ 
now called Protoplasm^, the substance out of which 
everything was evolved, I remember the more or 
less amusing discussions about the loss of the tail, 
and about races supposed to be still in possession of 
that ancestral appendage. I do not know whether 
Lord Monboddo’s works are still read in Scotland, 
but whoever wishes for evidence in support of our 
descent from hairy and tailed ancestors, will find 
more startling evidence in his portly quartos than in 
any of Darwin*s publications. 

Oottfxled Kermaun. 

I well remember my own paiidcular teacher, the 
gi'eat Greek scholar Gottfried Hermann^, giving deep 
oifence to his theological colleagues hy publishing an 
essay in 1840 in which he tried to prove the descent 
of man from an ape. Allow me to quote a few 
extracts from this rare and little-noticed essay. As 
the female is always less perfect than the male, Her- 
mann, now nearly fifty years ago, argued that the law 
of development required that Eve must have existed 

' The deep-sea ooze vhich Haeckel took for the phTUioal basis of 
all life and the Proiogeim have both been surrendered long 

ago. 

^ ' Evam ante Adamum creatam fuisse, sive de quodam communi 
apud Mosen et Hesioduxn errore oiroa creationem generis human!/ 
in Ilgen's Z^iUchriftfUr dU Wafer. 1840, B. x. pp. 61-70. 
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before Adam, not Adam before Eve. Quoting the 
words of Ennius, 

Simia q[uam aimilis, turpissima bestia, nobis, 
he goes on in his own peculiar Latin : — 

' Ex hac nobili gente quid dubitemus unam ali- 
quando simiam exortam putare, quae paullo minus 
belluina facie et indole essef? Ea, sive illam Evam 
sive Pandoram appellare placet, quum ex alio simio 
gravida facta esset, peperit, ut saepenumero fieri con- 
stat, filium matri quam patri similiorem, qui primus 
homo fait. 

‘ Haec ergo est hominis generisque humani origo, 
non ilia quidem valde honesta, sed paullo tamen 
honestior multoque probabilior, quam si ex Into aqua 
permixto, cui anima fueiit inspirata, genus duce- 
remuS.’ 

Surely Gottfried Hermann was a bolder man than 
even Darwin, and to me, who had attended his lec- 
tures at Leipzig in 1841, Darwin's Descent of Man, 
published in 1871, was naturally far less novel and 
far less startling by its theory than by the new facts 
by which that theory was once more supported. 

Kant on tlie CSlubnpaiusee. 

Kant's philosophy also had long familiarised students 
of Anthropology with the same ideas- For he, too, 
towards the end of his Anthropologic, had spoken of 
a future period in the development of nature, when an 
Oran-Utang or Chimpanzee may develop his organs 
of locomotion, touch, and speech to the perfection of 
human organs, raise his brain to an organ of thought, 
and slowly elevate himself by social culture. I cannot 
admire such airy speculations, even if they come from 
Kant, but I ask, Is there anything in Darwin so 
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much more startling and novel than these theories of 
Herder, Gottfried Hermann, and Kant ? 

Darwin. 

Darwin felt compelled by the enormous weight of 
analogy to adopt the theory that man is the genea- 
logical descendant of some kind of ape. Haeckel 
adds that the statement that man was developed from 
lower vertebrates, and proximately from genuine apes, 
is a special deduction which follows with absolute 
certainty from the general induction of the theory of 
descent^. Even if that were so, it would remain a 
deduction from a general intuition of a theory of 
descent ; it would remain a theoretical conviction of 
an eminent zoologist. But we must not forget that 
another eminent zoologist, who yields to no one 
either in knowledge or in outspoken honesty, I mean 
Virchow, has never on this point allowed himself to 
be carried away by mere analogy, or even by the 
powerful pleading of Darwin. We know how able 
and persuasive a pleader Darwin could be, but all his 
eloquence was in vain against the conscientious con» 
victions of Virchow. 

When Darwin wished to show how man could 
have been born of an animal which was hairy and 
remained so during life, he could not well maintain 
that an animal without hair was fitter to survive 
than an animal with hair. He therefore appealed to 
sexual selection, and wished us to believe that our 
female semi^human progenitrix lost her hair by some 
accident, became thus, as Hermann would have said, 
viinus belluina facie et indole^ mmus helVaina^ Bed 

' See Roskofli Ji&ligiommmf p. 166 , 
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magis bellaf so that in the process of time this partial 
or complete baldness, call it leprosy or leucoderma, 
was perpetuated from mother to son, and made us 
what we are. 

Often. 

These theories put forward by Herder and Kant, 
and more or less seriously advocated by Gottfried Her- 
mann^ found the most enthusiastic defender in Oken. 
Oken (1779-1851) was not satisfied with deriving 
man from an animal. He and his disciples taught 
that the transition from inorganic to organic nature 
was likewise a mere matter of development. The 
first step, according to him, was the formation of 
rising bubbles, such as we see in champagne, which 
he at that time called infusoria, and the manifold 
repetition of which led, as he taught, to the formation 
of plants and animals. The plant was represented by 
him as an imperfect animal, the animal as an im- 
perfect man- To doubt that the various races of men 
were descended from one pair was considered at that 
time, and even so late as the days of Prichard, not 
only a theological, but a biological heresy. All variety 
was traced back to unity — ^and in the beginning there 
was nothing but Being ; which Being, coming in 
conflict with Not-being, entered upon the process of 
Becoming, of development, of evolution. 

Beaofdon. 

While this philosophy was still beiog preached in 
some German universities, a sharp reaction took place 
in others, followed by the quick ascendency of that 
Histoi'ical School of which I spoke in a former lecture. 
It was heralded in Germany by such men as Niebuhr, 
Savigny, Bopp, Grinun, Otfned MUUer, Johannes 
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Muller, the two Humboldts, and many others whose 
names are less widely known in England, but who 
did excellent work, each in his own special line. 

Historical School: its tnu eharactar. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Historical School was exclusively concerned with the 
history of problems, that it cared for the past only, 
and not for the present and the future. On the 
contrary, that school wants to show that there is no 
break between the past and the present, but that an 
uninterrupted continuity connects what has been 
thought of old with what is being thought at present. 
History is to teach us to understand what is, by 
teaching us to understand what has been. All our 
present diiiioulties are difficulties of our own making. 
All the tangles at which we are so impatiently 
pulling were made either by ourselves, or by those 
who came before us. Who else should have made 
them 1 The Historical School, knowing how hopeless 
it is to puU and tear at a tangled reel by main force, 
quietly takes us behind the scenes, and shows ns how 
first one thread and then another and a third, and in 
the end hundreds and thousands of threads went 
wrong, and became entangled, but how in the begin- 
ning they lay before man’s eyes as even and as 
regular as on a weaver’s loom. 

Men who possess the historical instinct, and who, 
whenever they have to deal with any of the grave 
problems of our age, always ask how certain diffi- 
culties and apparent contradictions first arose, are 
what we should oaU practical men ; and, as a rule, 
they are far more successful in unravelling knotty 
questions than the philosopher who has a theory and 
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a remedy ready for everything, and who actually 
prides himself on his ignorance of the past. 

Stanley. 

I think I can best make my meaning clear by taking 
a well-known instance. Whether Dean Stanley was 
what is now called a scientific historian, a "very 
laborious student of ancient chronicles and charters, 
is not for me to say; but if I were asked to define 
his mind, and his attitude towards all the burning 
questions of the day, whether in politics, or morality, 
or religion, I should say it was historical. He w^as a 
true disciple of the Eistorical School. I could show 
it by examining the position he took in dealing with 
some of the highest questions of theology. But I 
prefer, as an easier illustration, to consider his treat- 
ment of one of the less exciting questions, the ques- 
tion of vestments. Incredible as it may sound to us, 
it is a fact nevertheless that not many years ago a 
controversy about surplices, and albs, and dalmatics, 
and stoles was raging all over England. The ques- 
tion by whom, at what time, and in what place, the 
surplice should be worn, divided brother from brother, 
and father from child, as if that piece of white linen 
possessed some mysterious power, or could exercise 
some miraculous influence on the spirit of the wearer. 
Any one who knew Stanley would know how little 
he cared for vestments or garments, and how difficult 
he would have found it to take sides, either right or 
left, in a controversy about millinery or ritual. But 
what did he do? ‘Let us look at the surplice /iis- 
fonca%,’ he said. What is a surplice ? — and first of 
all, what is the historical origin or the etymology of 
the word? Surj^ice is the Latin mper^pelUcimfn. 
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Sv^per-pelliciv/rti means what is worn over a fur or 
fur-jacket, which was called peUiciv^m. Now this 
fur-jacket was not worn by the primitive Christians 
in Borne, or Constantinople, or Jerusalem, nor is 
there any mention of such a vestment at the time of 
the Apostles. What, then, is the history of that fur- 
jacket ? So far as we know, it was a warm jacket 
worn by peasants in countries of colder climate, 
worn in many countries to the present day. Like 
most of the garments which we now consider as 
exclusively ecclesiastical, it was worn by clergy and 
laity alike. As this fur-jacket was apt to get dirty 
and unsightly, a kind of smock-frock or blouse, that 
could be washed from time to time, was worn over 
it — and this was called the super-pellici'mi, the 
surplice. Stanley thought it sufficient gently to remind 
the wearer of the surplice that what he was so 
proud of was only the lineal descendant of a German 
peasant's blouse ; and I believe he was right, and his 
historical explanation certainly produced a better 
effect on all who had a sense of history and of 
humour than the most elaborate argument on the 
mystical meaning of that robe of purity and innocence. 

Nor did this historical denouement take away 
from the true character of the surplice. Being worn 
over the every-day garment, the shabby and dirty 
fur-coat, it was a sign of real respect both for the 
sacred building in which it was worn, and for the 
congregation of the faithful whose minister the 
wearer of the surplice was. That was the real 
meaning of the white and pure surplice^ and we 
find here as elsewhere that we never lose anything 
that is worbh havings by historical truth. 
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Stanley rendered the same service to other vest- 
ments. Under the wand of the historian, the alb 
turned out to be the old Homan tunic or shirt, and 
the deacon officiating in his alb was recognised as a 
servant working in his shirt-sleeves. The dalmatic^ 
again, was traced back to the shirt with long sleeves 
worn by the Dalmatian peasants, which became re- 
cognised as the dress of the deacon about the time of 
Constantine. The cha&ahle ^ turned out to be a 
great-coat, worn originally by laity and clergy alike ; 
while the cope^ descended from the copa or capa, also 
called pluviale, was translated by Stanley as a 
* watei'proof.’ The mitre was identified with the 
caps and turbans worn in the East by princes and 
nobles, and to this day by the peasant women. The 
division into two points was shown to be the mark 
of the crease which is the consequence of its having 
been folded and carried under the arm, like an opera- 
hat. The stole^ lastly, in the sense of a scarf, had a 
still humbler origin. It was the substitute for the 
ovarium or handkerchief, used for blowing the nose. 
No doubt, the possession and use of a handkerchief 
was in early times restiicted to the ‘ higher circles/ 
It is so to the present day, in Borneo, for instance, 
where only the king is allowed to carry a hand- 
kerchief and to blow his nose in that way. In like 
manner then as in Borneo the handkerchief became 
the insignia of royalty, it rose in the Roman Church 
to become the distinctive garment of the deacon. 

^ ChasuXfle, Low Lat. casahula, a little house ; camck, Ital. cosocea, a 
little house. Super-ptfUiciunif from peUis, skin ; but plushf Fr. pelwhs, 
from piludvs, hairy, Lat. pilus, hair. Wig^ Old Ital. pilucoaref to 
tduck the hair ; Sardinian pilitcca, a mass of hair ; Span. peXuca ; 
Port, peruca ; Ital. parruca ; Fr. pcrrugiM ; Germ. ; Butoh 

peruyf^ j Old Engl, pemtgge, periwig^ wig. 
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I know that some of these explanations have been 
contested, perhaps rightly contested, but the general 
drift of the argument remains unaffected by such 
reservations. I only quote them in order to explain 
what I meant by Stanley's historical attitude, the 
very attitude which all who belong to the Historical 
School, and are guided by an historical spirit, like to 
assume when brought face to face with the problems 
of the day. 

What I maintain then is that a study of the history 
of philosophy would in this as in other instances 
have proved an immense advantage. It would have 
prevented on the one hand the foolish outcry against 
Darwin's works, as if they had broached an unheard- 
of heresy, and ib would have moderated on the other 
the extravagant and ignorant paneg3rrics detested, 
I feel sure, by no one more than by Darwin himself, 
Darwin’s real merit consisted, not in discovering 
evolution, but in suggesting new explanations of 
evolution, such as natural selection, survival of the 
fittest, influence of environment, sexual selection, 
etc. These explanations, whether they are still 
adequate or not, give to Darwin his commanding 
position in the history of natural philosophy. We 
know at present that, from a physiological point of 
view, the transition from any other animal to man has 
not been established ; and we likewise know that, if it 
ever were established, it would leave us exactly as 
we are, divided by language, as by an impassable 
Rubicon, from every other animal. The nearer the 

^ B* M Tij atfiviSvfjratj roffovr* rov rivbs Btd 

rat/ra ^crr" dveipdKo^os irpbs clvai. Deznosth. AndroL,, 

p. 617. 

T 
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approach hetween the physical nature of an ape and 
that of a man, the wider and the more wonderful will 
that gulf appear which language has fixed between 
them 


Vecesslty of Biatorical Study of 

If therefore I maintain the necessity of an historical 
and comparative study of religion, or venture to re- 
present it as the best preparation for the study of what 
is called the philosophy of religion, what I mean is 
that it acclimatises and invigorates our mind, and 
produces that judicial temper which is so essential in 
the treatment of religious problems. Whatever philo- 
sophy may have to teach us hereafter, it will prove 
useful in the mean time to have learnt from history 
at least so elementary a lesson as that no opinion is 
time, simply because it has been held either by the 
greatest intellects or by the largest number of human 
beings at different periods in the history of the world. 
No one can spend years of his life in the study of the 
religions of the world, beginning with the lowest and 
ending with the highest forms, no one can watch 
the sincerity of religious endeavour, the warmth of 
religious feeling, the nobleness of religious conduct 
among races whom we are inclined to call either 
pagan or savage, without learning at all events a 
lesson of humility. Anybody, be he Jew, Christian, 

^ Mr. Eomanes, in his recent work on Mental Evolution in Man, 1888, 
has summed up the old arguments in favour of a possible transition 
from animal to human intellect with great ingenuity, but he has 
not refuted the facts on the other side, and in several cases hardly 
apprehended their force. Even his conception of evolution seems to 
mefarfrom correct. Again,when he states that 1 admit not more than 
121 roots as the residue of an analysis of Aryan speech, he mistakes 
roots for radical concepts, and Aryan for Sanskrit ‘Whatever we 
may hope to achieve in future, we have not as yet reduced the 
number of Sanskrit roots to less than 800. 
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Mohammedan or Brahman, if he has a spark of 
modesty left, must feel that it would he nothing 
short of a miracle that his own religion alone should 
be perfect throughout, while that of every other be- 
liever should be false and wrong from beginning to end. 

EQstory teaches us that religions change and must 
change with the constant changes of thought and 
language in the progress of the human race. The 
Vedic religion led on to the religion of the TJpanishads, 
the religion of the TJpanishads led on to the doctrines 
which Buddha embodied in a new religion. Not only 
the Jewish religion, but the religion of Greece and 
Borne also, had to yield to Christianity as more 
on a level with the height of thought reached after 
long struggles by the leading nations of the world. 
It is wonderful, no doubt, to see religions belonging 
to an almost prehistoric stratum of thought, such as 
ancient Brahmanism, surviving to the present day in 
a modified, yet not always more elevated form. But 
even this becomes historically intelligible, if we con- 
sider that society consists of different intellectual 
strata. Some of the reformers of our own religion 
four hundred years ago stood on an eminence which 
even now is far beyond the reach of the majority. 
In theology, as in geology, the whole scale of super- 
imposed strata is often exhibited on the surface ot 
the present day, and there may still be Silurians 
walking about among us in broad daylight. It seems 
as if an historical study of religion alone could enable 
us to understand those Silurians, nay help us to sym- 
pathise with them, and to honour them for the excellent 
use which they often make of the small talent com- 
mitted to them. 
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Criticisms answered. 

After having said so much in sapporb of the His- 
torical School) more particularly for a right study of re- 
ligion, I feel bound in conclusion to notice some recent 
criticisms which seem to me to arise from a complete 
misapprehension of the character of that school. It has 
been observed by an eminent Scotch theologian that 
the tendency to substitute history for science, and the 
historical method for the scientific method, is prevalent 
in the present day in theology, as well as in ethics 
and jurisprudence, social philosophy and political 
economy. ‘Obviously, however,’ he says, ‘it rests on 
exaggeration and illusion, and confounds things which 
ought to be distinguished. Neither history of the 
objects of a science, nor history of the ideas or doc- 
trines of a science, is science, and the historical 
method of itself can only give us, in cormexion with 
science, either or both of these forms of history. It 
is therefore inherently absurd to suppose that the 
historical method can be sufficient in such theological 
disciplines as Natural Theology and Christian Dog- 
matics. In reality it is not directly or immediately 
available in the study of these disciplines at all, and 
that just because it does not directly or immediately 
yield theory, doctrine, science. Only he who knows 
both the history of the objects and the history of the 
ideas of a science, and especially of a psycholo^cal, 
social, or religious science, can be expected to advance 
the science.’ 

Is not that an admission which covers aU we 
claim for the Historical School, namely that it alone 
is able to advance the science of religion 1 But 
* B. Flint, in Uneyclopteiia Btiianmca, s. y. Theologir, p. 266. 
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he goes on : — ‘ In the sphere of religion, as in every 
other sphere, to confound history with science is to 
eliminate and destroy science; but in no sphere is 
knowledge of history more a condition of the attain- 
ment of science, and historical research, properly con- 
ducted, more serviceable to scientific investigation, 
than in that of religion/ 

I claim no more, and should be quite satisfied by 
this admission. 

And lastly: * To the historical method we owe, not 
only the historical disciplines of theology, but also in 
a considerable measure the recent progress of its 
positive or theoretical disciplines. It can never, 
however, be, as some fanatical disciples of the his- 
torical school would have us to suppose, the method 
of these last/ 

This is, as you will perceive, very strong language, 
arising no doubt from a very strong conviction. But 
you will generally find that if one philosopher, who 
is not a fool, calls another philosopW who is not a 
fool either, absurd, there is some misunderstanding 
between the two. Now the historical school, because 
it calls itself historical, does not profess to devote 
itself to the history only of any given science. There 
are, for instance, the inductive sciences, and there is 
a history of the inductive sciences. Now the historical 
school never intended to limit itself to the study of 
the history of these sciences. That is a subject by 
itself. What the historical school meant to teach was 
that no actual problem of any science should be 
studied without a reference to what had been said or 
written on that problem from the day on which it 
was first started to the present day, I see no other, 
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or at all events, no better means by which the mind 
could be strengthened and matured for grappling 
with any problem. The very mistakes of those who 
came before us, serve us often as finger-posts for our 
own line of research. Suppose a man were to study 
Comparative Philology without making himself ac- 
quainted with the labours of Popp, and Pott, and 
Grimm, with their false as well as their true dis- 
coveries, what a waste of time would it entail on him 
to explore afresh all the avenues which they had 
explored and many of which they had found to lead 
to nothing 1 Or suppose a man should attempt the 
etymology of a modern word, without tracing it back, 
first of all, to its earliest form that is within our 
reach. We should then have again such etymologies 
as ear of com being the same as ear, while, if we 
only go as far back as Gothic, we find ahs for ear of 
corn, but ausd for ear. 

Nor should it be supposed that history ends with 
the last century. The principle of the historical 
school is not to ignore the present, but to try to 
understand the present by means of the past. A man 
may be a philosopher, no doubt, without knowing 
Plato or Aristotle or Descartes or Kant ; but unless 
he is a man of marvellous intuition, he will never 
acquire that sure judgment and that sense of pro- 
portion which can only be acquired by an acquaintance 
with many minds. His philosophy will be in great 
danger of becoming an anachronism. 

But whatever may be possible in other sciences, 
let no one venture on the open sea of religious dis- 
cussion without having the compass of history steadily 
before his eyes- Let no one attempt to study Natural 
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Eeligion without having served his apprenticeship as 
a patient student of the history of the religions of the 
world. I cannot sum up the advantages of historical 
study and of the historical spirit in dealing with all 
the problems of life better than in the words of Mr. 
John Morley; *It gives us a view of the gi*ound we 
stand on. It gives us a solid backing of precedent 
and experiences. It teaches us where we are- It 
protects us against imposture and surprise t * ^ 


^ John Horleyi On the Study (^IMercdurei p. 11. 
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THE MATEEIALS FOE THE STUDY OF HATUEAL 
RBLIGIOir. • 

XAntrnatre, Uytli, Onstoma and liaws, Sacred Books. 

H aving first determined by means of definition 
the exact limits of Natui'al Religion, and 
having afterwards explained the reasons why the 
Historical Method seems to be the most advantageous 
for a truly scientific treatment of the religions of the 
world, we have now to find out what materials there 
are accessible to us from which to study the growth 
and decay of Natural Religion in the widest sense of 
the word* 

These materials may be divided into four classes. 
First comes language^ which in its continuous 
growth leads us back to the earliest periods of 
thought, or, at all events, to periods which cannot be 
reached by any other kind of evidence. 

The second class is formed by what it is the fashion 
to call mythology, which, as I shall show, is really an 
inevitable phase in the development of language and 
thought. 

The third class of evidence comprises religious 
cmtoms and laws, which may be studied either iii 
historical documents, or by actual observatioirtyif^uch 
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customs and laws as are still prevalent among civilised 
as well as uncivilised races. 

The fourth class consists of the Saored Books of the 
great religions of the world. 

XiaxLguasre as ETidence. 

If, as I hope to show, every word was originally a 
deed, was, in fact, a creative act, calling into life a 
concept which did not exist before, it will sound less 
surprising that it is possible to discover in words, 
taken by themselves, a record of the most primitive 
thoughts of mankind. It is true that a dictionary 
by itself conveys no meaning, and that it is only in a 
sentence that words become significant. But we know 
now that originally every word was a sentence. 
When a man said sar-it, river, he really said, 'run- 
ning (sar) here (it) ’ ; when he said dar-u, tree, he 
said, ‘splitting (dar) here (u).’ But men who called 
their trees ‘splitting here,’ or what is split, must 
have been men who had learnt to use trees for certain 
purposes, and who probably possessed some tools, 
however rude, to help them in carrying out their 
work. Men who called their horse a quick runner, 
as-va, equm, twos, must have been men to whom the 
horse had become useful as a runner, for there were 
many wild animals quicker than the horse, though 
they were not even singled out for a name, but were 
comprehended under the general term of wild animals. 

You will see now how, if we can but find an en- 
trance into the ancient workshop of language, we can 
stiU listen there to the earliest thoughts of man. But 
where is that workshop) 

In order to answer that question, I shall have to 
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devote some of my next lectures to giving you a short 
account of the discoveries made by the students of 
the Science of Language. That science has opened 
before us a new world, and it will be necessary for 
me to place before you a map of that new world, 
though in the broadest outline only, in order that you 
may be able to watch the earliest migrations, not only 
of language, but of thought, of myth, of religion, and 
of law and custom. 

Survey of nangnaeres. Aryan Pamily, 

Let us begin with Europe, and in Europe with 
England^. 

Engllsli. 

Have you ever asked yourselves what it means that 
we speak English, what a language is, what the 
English language is, where it sprang up or how it was 
made, and how it came to be spoken in these distant 
isles, and from thence again over nearly the whole 
civilised world ? 

Nothing seems to me so wonderful as the power 
which man possesses of ceasing to wonder at what is 
most wonderful. It has been said with great truth 
that a sign or wonder can never exist twice, for when 
it happened the second time we should call it quite 
natural, and cease to wonder at it. Some philosophers 
go even further and maintain that a sign or wonder 
ceases to exist the moment it does exist, because 
whenever it exists, there must have been a suflScient 

1 1 have left here this short survey of languages, which I found 
it necessary to give in my first course of lectures, in order to avoid 
the necessity of explaining again and again the names and the 
relationship of the languages xn which the religions of the world 
found their expression, leaders who require hiUer information, 
may consult my Science e/lmgMagej 18D1. 
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reason for it, and whatever has a sufficient reason, 
ceases to he wonderful. Well, whatever the reason 
may he, we certainly all of us seem to have acquired 
what Orientals consider a proof of the highest breed- 
ing, namely to wonder at nothing, to he surprised by 
nothing, the old Nil admirari. 

Here we find ourselves in a small island, adjacent 
to what is a mere promontory of the vast Asiatic 
continent. And in this small island which we call 
Great Britain, and in this mere promontory which 
we call the Continent of Europe, we speak a language 
which is to all intents and purposes the same as 
that which is spoken in Ceylon, an island adjacent 
to the southern promontory of the same Asiatic 
continent, called the Dekhan or Southern India. 

This discovery of the unity of language in India 
and England is only about a hundred years old, and 
when it was first announced, it stax'tled some of the 
most learned and judicious men to that extent that 
Dugald Stewart, for instance, declared it was an utter 
impossibility, and that Sanskrit must be an invention 
of those arch-deceivers, the Brahmans, who wanted 
to noake themselves as good as ourselves, and as old 
as ourselves ; nay, a great deal better and a great 
deal older too. 

We have recovered from that surprise, and we 
find now at the beginning of most Latin and Greek 
grammars a few paragraphs about the Indo-European 
or Aryan family of speech, and a statement that 
much may be learnt from Sanskrit, the sacred lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of India, as to the ante- 
cedents of our own language, and as to how Latin 
and Greek became what they are^ 
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But there are still greater miracles in English such 
as we find it spoken at the present day, if only we 
had eyes to see and eai-s to hear them. English is 
said to consist of 350,000 words, and most of these 
words are capable of ever so many changes which we 
call declension, conjugation, degrees of comparison, 
composition, and all the rest. That is to say, there is 
ready made for every one of us an instrument with 
at least several millions of keys on which we play, 
as if it were a pianoforte with ninety-six keys. 

When uncivilised people hear an organ for the 
first time, they generally feel a curiosity to open it, 
to see how it acts, and what it is made of. But this 
gigantic organ which we call our language, we never 
try to open, we never ask how it was made or who 
made it. No, we take it for granted or given, and 
we think we may thump and hammer on it to our 
heart’s content, trusting that it will always remain in 
tune. 


Veda, otSfu 

But though the relationship between the languages 
of India, Persia, Armenia, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Slavonic, and Teutonic has now become part and 
parcel of the general stock of knowledge, it is seldom 
realised how close that relationship really is. It is 
known that the roots of all these languages are the 
same, that their grammatical articulation is the same, 
that a number of impoitant words, such as the 
numerals, names for father, mother, sky, sun and 
moon, horse and cow, are the same. But it was only 
a study of Sanskiit, and of the most ancient, the 
Vedic Sanskrit, which enabled scholars to discover that 
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SO mysterious a change as that which we observes for 
instance, in the vowels of to wit, to know, and I wot, 
I know, or in German in Ich weiss, I know, and 
Wir wissen, we know, has its first cause in a change 
of accent which took place in the most ancient 
Sanskrit. We must remember that the accent exists, 
or, at all events, is marked in Vedic Sanskrit only, 
that it was in fact unknown to scholars till the Veda 
began to be studied, and we shall then understand 
what it means that a change of accent observed in 
Sanskrit three thousand years ago, still determines 
the vowels of words which we use to-day. I wot is 
the AS, wdt, the Gothic wait, I know. We have the 
infinitive preserved in the phrase to wit. This wit is 
the Sanskrit vid, to know. From it is formed in 
Sanskrit a perfect vdda, having the meaning of the 
present, just like the Greek oTSa, i, e. Faida. The 
change of i into ai or i is due to the accent, which in 
Sanskrit falls in the singular on the first syllable. 
This diphthong ai in Sanskrit, ai in Gothic, becomes 
regularly & in AS., and o in English. 

But that is not all Why did the Greeks say ol8a in 
the singular, but tcrfinv in the plural? In Greek the 
accent does not move, it remains throughout on the 
first syllable. But in Sanskrit the accent which is 
on the first syllable in the singular, must migrate in 
the plural to the last syllable. Why it did so, is a 
question difiicult to answer, but the most natural 
reason seems to he that the differentiating terminations 
in the plural continued to be felt as such, and therefore 
retained their stress longer than those of the singular. 
Hence we say v^da, v^ttha, vdda, but vidmds, 
vid6-, vidfis. This rule and this rule alone enables 
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US to account for ta-^ev in ancient Greek, for Ich weiss 
and Wir wisam in modem German. 

This will give you an idea of the solidarity, as the 
French call it, that binds the languages, and, if the 
languages, then the thoughts of all the members of 
the Aryan people together. And now as to their 
various degrees of relationship. 

Aaifflo-Saxon. 

English, as now spoken, may be traced back in one 
uninterrupted line to Anglo-Saxon. Of Anglo-Saxon 
we have the earliest documents in the seventh cen- 
tury, such as the BeovmLf^ an ancient epic of Teutonic 
origin. The language in which that poem is written 
was brought to England, or rather to the British isles, 
by emigrants and conquerors who came from the Con- 
tinent. They were, as you know, Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles, and they all spoke, not High German, but 
Low German. Low German does not mean vulgar 
German, but the German spoken in the low-lands of 
Germany. This Low German is in fact one of the 
four principal branches of the Teutonic class of the 
Aryan family, the other branches being Gothic, Scan- 
dinavian, and High German. 

CHxtULo. 

Gothic was spoken on the Danube in the fourth 
century, and it has left us the oldest specimens of 
Teutonic speech, the translation of the Bible of UMlas, 
who died in 381. 


Continental Saxone 

Low German comprises the Saxon of the Continent, 
preserved to us in the Hel^and, a poem of the ninth 
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century ; the Anglo-Saxonj which we have already 
mentioned ; the Old Frisian, known to us by docu- 
ments of the thirteenth century, and slowly dying out 
at the present day; and lastly the Old Dutch, or Low 
Franconian, of which we have specimens in the so- 
called Carolingian Psalms, ascribed to the ninth cen- 
tury, and which is afterwards represented by Middle 
Dutch, Modern Dutch, Flemish, and the spoken Low 
Franconian. 

Soandlttairlan. 

The third branch, the Scandinavian, is represented 
by the Old Scandinavian literature between 800 and 
1000 A.D., and is divided into (1) West-Nordish, i.e- 
Icelandic, and Norwegian, with a literature dating 
from the eleventh century; and the East-Nordish, 
that is, Swedish and Danish. 

The ancient literature of Iceland, the two Eddas 
and numerous Sagas, will be of great importance to 
us for mythological purposes. 

These three branches have one common character- 
istic feature, they are all under what is called ^Grimm's 
Law' that is to say, to put it broadly, they offer an 
aspirate where the other Aryan languages have a tenuis, 
they offer a tenuis where the others have a media, and 
they offer a media where the others have an aspirate. 

We must not suppose, because Gothic is in so de- 
cided a minority, as compared to Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, or Slavonic, that therefore its aspirate 
is a corruption of a more ancient tenuis, or its media a 
corruption of a more primitive aspirate, or its tenuis a 
corruption of a former media. Looked upon as merely 
phonetic corruptions, such changes as t to th, th to d, 
and d to t in one and the same language would defy 
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all principles of phonetic science. Gothic is as old 
and as independent a national dialect of Aiyan speech 
as Sanskrit, and, as such, had as much right to fix on 
tenuis, aspirate, and media for the discrimination of 
certain roots as Sanski'it had in fixing on media, 
tenuis, and aspirate. Thus the three roots which appear 
in Sanskrit as tar, dhar, and dar, would from the 
beginning appear in Gothic as thar^ dar^ and tar, but 
one and the same language would never change ^ar into 
thar, dhar into dar, and dar into tar. W e know Gothic 
at a later time than Sanskrit, but that does not make 
Gothic a less primitive language than Sanskrit. And 
what applies to language, applies to mythology also. 
We know Vedic mythology at a much earlier date 
than Teutonic mythology, but that does not prove 
that the names and characters of the Teutonic gods 
were borrowed from the Veda. 

VTxoxx BAd Tlmrsday. 

It is quite true, for instance, that if we want to 
know the original meaning of the Icelandic god Thorr, 
we have to trace back that word to the Anglo-Saxon 
Tlmnor^ the modern thunder. It is true also that we 
have only to replace th by t, in order to be able to 
identify thunor with the Latin ton-are. But that does 
not prove that the Teutonic god Thorr, who still lives 
in the name of Thursday y dies Jovian was not as old 
a god as any of the Vedic deities, and that from the 
very beginning he did not thunder with an initial 
aspirate, instead of an initial tenuis. 

and Vnesday. 

If we apply Qrimta’a Law, we generally begin with 
what we are accuetomed to call the classical languages, 
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Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. If therefore we find 
Dyu, nom. Dyaus in Sanskrit, ZciJs for Aj/eijs in 
Greek, Iu~piter for Dyu~piter in Latin, we trace them 
back to Gothic, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, in fact, to Low 
German, by simply replacing the media by the tenuis. 
This gives us the Icelandic Tyr, which is preserved in 
Tysdagr, dies Martis, and in Tuesday, the Anglo- 
Saxon TiwesdcBg. But all this gives us no right to 

treat Tyr as a later corruption of the Vedic Dyaus^ 

\ 

Wodaii and Weduesdasr. 

Comparison, no doubt, helps us in discovering the 
origin of the names of the Aryan gods, and as the 
ancient mythology of the Yeda is more richly de- 
veloped, or, at all events, has been more carefully pre- 
served than that of any other Aryan race, we gener- 
ally look upon the Sanskrit names as the most 
primitive. But historically this is a false position. 
We may, for instance, derive the name of the Teutonic 
god Wodan or Odin from a Sanskrit root which, if wc 
replaced d by dh, would be vadh, to strike. From it 
we have the Vedic vadh-ar^ thunderbolt, the Anglo- 
Saxon weder, storm and weather, and from it we may 
guess the original purport of Wod‘-an to have been the 
god of the thunderstorm, who still lives in the name 
of Wednesday, as WCd/nes-^dceg. But there is no god 
in the Veda who could be represented as the exact 
prototype of Wodan, though there are several Vedic 
gods running parallel to him, just as the Gothic lan- 
guage runs parallel to Vedic Sanskrit. 

Migh GentiaA, 

Distinct from these three branches of the Teutonic 
class is the fourth, the High German, which as a rule 

V 
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represents classical tenuis by media, classical aspirate 
by tenuis, and classical media by an aspirate. In 
other respects, however, High German is very close to 
Low German, so that many scholars now group Low 
and High German together as West-Teutonic, and 
Gothic and Scandinavian as East-Teutonic. 

Old High German is known to us from about 700 
to 1100 ; it is then succeeded by Middle High German 
from 1100 to 1500, and this by Modem High German 
spoken and written to the present day. 

Cditie. 

Besides the Low German which took possession of 
Britain in historic times, chiefly after the fall of the 
Eoman dominion, another branch of Aryan speech 
overspread these isles in prehistoric times, the Celtic. 
The Celts too came from the Continent, where we find 
them migrating from East to West through Gaul and 
Spain, occasionally bursting into the Balkan and the 
Italian peninsulas, and sending out one colony as far 
as Galatia in Asia, 

The Celtic class is divided into two branches, the 
Cymric and the Goidelic. The former comprises 
Welsh, the extinct Cornish, and the Armorican of 
Brittany ; the Goideli^^ the Ir\^h, Gaelic, and JfcTa^ia?. 
There are besides the ancient inscriptions of Gaul 
which are sometimes treated as a third branch, the 
Gallic. Interesting as the Celtic languages are for 
etymological and grammatical purposes, their litera- 
ture' is recent, not going back beyond the eighth 
century a.d. Whatever there is of mythology and 
ancient religion has evidently passed through a 
Christian and Bomamc filtering, and has to be used 
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tJierefore with extreme caution for comparative 
purposes^. 


ItaUo. 

The next class of Aryan speech which has likewise 
reached the shores of the British isles, is the Italic, 
The literary language of Borne was but one of several 
dialects, elaborated by the Ary as when they settled 
in Italy. Besides the Latin we find the Osccm and the 
UmbriaTh, and several smaller dialects of which we 
possess monumental fragments. After reaching its 
classical culmination, Latin became the lingua vuU 
garis of the civilised portion of Western Europe, and 
developed new vulgar and afterwards literary lan- 
guages in Italy, Gaul, Spain, Portugal, in the Grisons, 
and, by colonies, in Boumania. We have the earliest 
documents of French in the ninth century, of Pro- 
ven9al in the tenth, of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
in the twelfth. 

The language of England was touched twice by the 
waves of the Latin river, the first time through the 
Boman legions who took possession of Britain, the 
second time through the Norman conquerors, warriors 
of Teutonic extraction and Scandinavian blood, who 
after their conquest of Normandy had exchanged 
their Teutonic speech for that of Northern Gaul. They 
brought with them into England a Eomanic language, 
Bomanic thought, manners, and tastes, but little of 
Bomanic blood. There may be some Celtic admixture 
in the Teutonic blood of England ; but the grammar, 
the blood of the English language, has remained Teu** 
tonic throughout. 

^ Sd6 Professor Rh^, 1886, 
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Eellenlo. 

The next class is the Hellenic. And here we must 
guard against what was formerly a very common 
view, namely that the Aryas who came to people 
Greece and Italy were more closely related than the 
other scions of the Aryan family. Many scholars 
went BO fai* as to suppose that the ancestors of the 
Greeks and Bomans remained united for a time after 
they had become separated from the rest. There is 
no foundation, however, for this hypothesis, at least 
not so far as language is concerned. Greek shows 
greater similarity with Sanskrit than with Latin, 
Latin shows greater similarity with CeUic than with 
Greek. This is a point of great importance to us in our 
mythological and religious researches. In historical 
times the Latin language and the Boman mythology 
and religion have borrowed so much from Greek that 
scholars are apt to forget that the borrower was not 
altogether a pauper, that there was in fact a fully 
developed religion and mythology in Italy before the 
contact with Greece, and that it is this prehistoric 
phase of Italian life which is of chief interest to the 
student of ancient folk-lore. 

The Hellenic class, in its four dialects, the Done, 
Aeolic^ AttiCi and Ionic, is so well known that I need 
say no more about it in this place* 


Slavonlo* 

We have still one more class of Aryan languages in 
Europe, the Slavonic, or, as 1 prefer to call it, the 
Wi/ndic. I prefer the name of Wmdie, because the 
oldest name under which the tribes speaking those 
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languages became known to us, is not Slaves, but 
Winidae. 

This class is divided into three branches, the Lettic, 
the South-East Slavonic, and the West Slavonic. 

The Lettic comprises (1) the Lettish, now spoken in 
Kurland and Livonia, the Baltic provinces of Russia. 
Its literature dates from the sixteenth century. 

(2) The Lithuanian, spoken in Eastern Prussia 
and in Russia, by about a million of people. Its 
literature dates from 1547, of which date we possess 
a small catechism. 

(8) The old Prussian, which became extinct in the 
seventeenth century, and left behind a few fragments 
only of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The South-East Slavonic comprises the old BuU 
garian, in which we possess the translation of the 
Bible, of the ninth century, which is still used as 
the * authorised version* ; the Slovenian, Seman, and 
OroatiaTt (sometimes comprehended under the common 
designation of Illyrian), with literary remains of the 
tenth century, and the Pmaian, the literary language 
of the Russian Empire. 

The West Slavonic consists of the Polish^ with a 
literature dating from the fourteenth century; the 
Bohemian, with a literature dating from the tenth 
century, and the dialects still spoken by Wends and 
Sorbs in Lusatia. 

Vortn-Weptaani nivlfdoa. 

These five classes of Aryan speech -which -we have 
hitherto passed in re-view belong all to Europe, and 
form together what I call the North-Western division 
of the Aryan family. 
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Various attempts haye been made to prove that 
before they became settled in their present seats, some 
of them remained together for a longer time than the 
rest, and therefore shared certain features in common 
which are absent in others. To me it seems that all 
these attempts have been in vain, and that all the 
evidence that is brought forward in support of what 
has been called a genealogical tree of the Aryan 
languages can be fully accounted for, if we admit 
that the dialectic varieties which afterwards grew 
into national languages existed before the Aryan 
Separation, that whatever forms seemed fittest to this 
or that clan survived, but that, after the family was 
once broken up, each dialect went its own way, un- 
concerned about its neighbours. Every other hypo- 
thesis creates as many difficulties as it is meant to 
solve. That geographical contact has nothing to do 
with grammatical similarity we see most clearly in 
Greek and Latin, which, though very close neighbours, 
are really as distinct as any other two Aryan lan- 
guages. Celtic shows certain features in common 
with Latin, Latin with Greek, Teutonic with Lettic, 
but not one of these casual coincidences requires for 
its explanation more than the admission of that 
common dialectic fermentation which preceded here 
as elsewhere the formation of national languages, 

Soutb-Eastem Srancli. 

It is useful, however, particularly for comparative 
purposes, to distinguish between those five branches 
which together form the North-Western division of the 
Aryan family, and the Sov.-th^Eastern division which 
consists of the languages of India and Persia. There 
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is one language which is now supposed to hold an 
intermediate position between these two divisions, the 
Armenian, but its exact relationship is still a matter 
of controversy. 

Why this division into a North-Western and South- 
Eastern branch is useful historicaUy, we shall see 
when we come to consider the question of what intel- 
lectual level had been reached by the Aryan family 
before they separated. As it is quite clear that in 
historical times no exchange took place between the 
Aryas who travelled in a South-Eastern direction to 
Persia and India, and those who had followed a 
North-Western direction towards Europe, every word 
which they share in common, and particularly all 
words connected with mythology and religion, can be 
claimed as the common property of the whole Aryan 
race before its first dispei*sion. 

The languages belonging to this South-Eastern 
division are of special interest to us, as the principal 
sacred books are composed in them. Europe has never 
produced a religion. All religions have their cradle 
in the East, and the languages of India and Persia have 
become the vehicles of three of the greatest religions 
of the world, Brahmanimi^ Buddhism, in its three 
divisions of Southern Buddhism, Northern Buddhism, 
and Gainism, and Zoroastrianism. These languages, 
therefore, will require more careful consideration, 

Indio cnasv. Vedic Kymns. 

let us begin with India. The oldest monument of 
Indian speech is the Veda, It is cmious that wher- 
ever wo have sacred books, they represent to us the 
oldest language of the country. It is so in India, it 
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is the same in Persia, in China, in Palestine, and very 
nearly so in Arabia. How the Veda, which is referred 
to about 1500 b.o., was preserved to the present day 
is a kind of fairy story which I must pass by, as we 
are at present concerned with the history of the 
language only ; but we shall have to consider it when 
we come to examine the fourth class of our materials 
for studying Natural Religion, viz. the Sacred Books. 

The language of the Veda must of course have 
been at one time the spoken language of those who 
composed the Vedic hymns, probably in the North- 
West of India. But in the history of India, that lan- 
guage is always the sacred language, and it possesses 
words, grammatical forms, and syntactical construc- 
tions, unknown in later Sanskrit. 

Bx&luiuuiaSi 

The next stage of this language is still Vedic, but 
whereas the Vedic hymns are all in metre, the next 
stage shows us the prose of the Bribrna-nas, works 
intended for the elucidation of the Vedic hymns and 
the Vedic sacrifices. The Sanskrit of these Br3,hmanas 
is more settled and regular than that of the hymns, 
but it still represents a period of language prior to 
that which is presupposed by the grammar of PS.7iini, 
or, what used to be called, classical Sanslait. 

Sutras. 

The next phase of Sanskrit is that of the Siltras^ 
which is likewise in some points different from the 
Sanskrit which P^Ttini would consider as regular, but 
approaches to it so closely that the chronological inter- 
val separating the two can only have been very small* 

The whole of this literature, which has been pre- 
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served to us in its three stages, is exclusively a priestly 
literature, and what seems at firat sight almost in- 
credible, the whole of it was preserved for a long 
time by oral tradition only. The hymns must at 
a very early time have become the subject of the 
most careful study. Not only every word, but 
every letter and every accent were settled in the 
teaching of the schools, and the only marvel is 
that BO many irregular forms should have escaped 
the levelling influence of teachers from generation to 
generation. Still, with all its irregularities, the Vedic 
language, as we know it, has clearly passed through 
a grammatical discipline, and we actually po.sHoss, 
dating from the third or the Sfitra period, a number 
of treatises, the so-called rnUisdkhyas, which show us 
with what extraordinary minuteness the hymns of 
the Veda had been analysed. 

MwemTtxiU 

With the Sfttras this stream of Vedio language 
comes to an ond. The famous grammar of P&nini, 
which is generally referred to the fotuih century 
B.O., treats the Vedio Sanskrit aa already exceptional 
and antiquated, and presupposes a langus^ and a 
literature of a different ebai-acter. 

We must never forget that in ancient times 
literature gives us generally specimens of one dialect 
only, and that this literary dialect, being Ufted 
out of the living stream of language, becomes what 
is called oUssic^, that ia stagnant and dead. The 
other non-literary dialects withdraw themaelvea from 
our observation, but if after a time a new language 
rises to the surface and brings with it a new liter- 
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ature, that new language is always a sister dialect 
rather, and not a dii-eot descendant of the old classical 
language. The language for which "B^ninVa rules 
are intended is not Vedic Sanakidt, but a Sanskrit 
nevertheless closely allied to it. Trom PS,mni’s time 
to the present day that Sanskrit, as a new literary 
language, has remained perfectly stationary, for the 
simple reason that any infraction of Pa7^ini’s rules, 
any deviation from the classical type as fixed by 
him, would have been considered, and is considered 
to the present day, a grammatical blunder. 

XusoxiptloiLS of Plyadasl, Tldxd Century B.O. 

If we only knew the language of India in these 
two channels, the Vedic and the PAninean, all would 
be intelligible. But the marvel is that when for the 
first time we come across an historical specimen of 
the spoken language of India, that language is totally 
different. The fii’st truly historical documents in 
India are the inscriptions of Piyadasi or Asoka in 
the middle of the third century b, o. These in^ 
scriptions we have now before us as they were 
written at the time. They contain edicts intended 
to be understood by the people, and we are safe in 
supposing that the language in which they are 
composed must have been, if read out, intelligible 
to the people. 

I cannot describe the state of that language better 
than by representing it to you as a spoken vulgar 
dialect of Sanskrit, just as Italian was a spoken 
vulgar dialect of Latin. Thus, while the Vedic and 
the PS.mnean Sanskrit present to us two old dialects, 
regulated by careful grammatical study and reserved 
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for literary purposes, these inscriptions of the third 
century B.C. represent to us the living dialects of 
the people, reduced by phonetic "wear a-nrl tear to a 
mere ghost of their former self. 

And that is not all. While the Sanskrit of the 
Veda as well as the Sanskrit of PS.n/ini is rendered 
uniform by rule, the language, as recorded in these 
inscriptions, allows an unbounded variety, such as 
would not be tolerated in any purely literary 
language. We have here the language of India as 
it was actually spoken in the third century b. c., 
and its discovery was no small surprise to the 
believers in one uniform classical Sanskrit. 

Bnaaiilat Sauslcelt. 

Nor is this all. While Brahmanism disdained to 
use any language hut Sanskrit for religious subjects, 
Buddhism, which was at that time the rising and 
growing religion of India, availed itself of the spoken 
dialects in order to influence the great masses of the 
people; and so we find that one collection of the 
sacred writings of the Buddhists, commonly called 
the Iforthem, is composed in an irregular dialect, 
closely resembling the dialect of Asoka’s inscriptions, 
while the second collection, commonly called the 
Southern, is written in another vulgar dialect, but 
essentially differing from the former by having evi- 
dently received a more careful grammatical polish. 
The former dialect is generally called the O&thd 
dialect, or Mixed Sarmtvrit, the latter is called PdU, 
and may be called Mdgadhi, though it ought not to 
be confused with the later Fr&krit dialect of the 
same name. These tvro dialects we can fls his- 
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torically, at least so far that we may assign to the 
literature, composed in the G^thd, dialect, a date 
anterior to the Christian era, because we have 
Chinese translations of some of the books of the 
Northern canon about that time. The text of the 
Southern canon, after having been handed down 
by word of mouth, was reduced to writing in 88 
B.o. ^ What chiefly distinguishes the Southern PS.li 
text from the Northern GSithfi, text is that the former 
has clearly undergone a strict grammatical revision, 
while the latter has not. 

BeiiaicisKuoe of Sanskrit Llteratnxo. 

After the end of the first century A.D., Sanskrit, 
that is to say, the P^Tz^inean Sanskrit, comes more 
and more to the front, and we see it used for the 
ordinary purposes of fife, and later on for public 
inscriptions. What we generally understand by 
Sanskrit literature begins about 400 a.b., and to 
about .the same period we may refer the grammatical 
cultivation of the Pr&krit dialects. 


Fr&krlt, 

These PrS,krit dialects are probably the lineal 
descendants of the ungrammatical dialects, preserved 
to us in the inscriptions of Asoka, and again in some 
of the texts of the Norihern Buddhist canon. But 
whereas at that time they were like wild-growing 
plants, they have now been trimmed and shorn and 
regulated by strict grammatical rules, after the 
pattern of PsL7z,ini*s grammar. In that form they are 
used in the Sanskrit plays, much in the same manner 

1 ymaya-pi(aka, in Bcbcred Boohs Bast, vol. xiii, xxxv. 
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as the Italian dialects were used in the Gomedia delle 
aTte^ where the Doctor always speaks Bolognese, 
Arlechino Bergamese, Pantaleone Tenetian, while the 
pure Tuscan or Boman was reserved for the Athotoso^ 
and Inamoratas \ 

Temaculara. 

But again, while the classical Sanskrit and the 
now equally classical Pr&krit remained henceforth 
stationary, the old springs of language were not 
stopped, hut poured on chiefly in two great channels, 
the Western and the Eastern^ the former represented 
in our time by Sindhi, GujarSiti, Panjabi, and Western 
Hindi, the Eastern by Bih&rf, Beng&.li, UriyS., and 
As&mi. The Nep&li in the North shows more 
affinity with the Western, the Mard^thi in the South 
with the Eastern division. 

Saored Books. 

It is necessary to keep this outline of the growth 
and the ramification of language clearly before our 
mind, for the Sacred Books with which we shall 
deal have grown, as it were, on the branches of this 
tree of speech. We have the hymns of the Veda, the 
Br&hmanas, and Sfitras preserved to us in Vedio 
Sanskrit- We have the Law Book of Manu and the 
Purfi-uas composed in literary Sanskrit, according to 
Pacini’s pattern. We have the Southern canon of 
Buddhism in P&li, the Afigas of the G^ainas in old 
Mah&xkshtvt, and the Northern canon of the Bud- 
dhists in ungrammatical PrSikrit. We shall see that 
there is even a certain parallelism between the 

» Cf, M. M,, On Bengali, in Report of the British Association for 
1847, p. 322. 
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growth of language and the growth of religion, and 
that without a knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of the language many points in the history of 
the religions of India would remain unintelligible. 

I»UDLi« Class. 

The last class of the Aryan family which we have 
still to examine is the Iramic, Here we find much 
the same phenomena as in India. The most ancient 
specimen of the language is found in the sacred book 
of Persia, the Avesta. It is called Zend, which, though 
it is an entire misnomer, will probably remain the 
recognised name. It is supposed with considerable 
probability that this ancient dialect was that of 
Media rather than of Persia. 

CtULslfoxm Vszsian. Xstsezlsptlosui. 

When, however, we get the first glimpse of the lan- 
guage of Persia in contemporary documents, I mean 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Cyrus, Darius, and 
Xerxes, we find there a language closely allied to that 
of the sacred writings of Zoroaster, yet different from 
it. These inscriptions cover the time of the Achae- 
menian dynasty from about 500 to 836 b.c. 

PelileTl. 

Then follows a break of more than five centuries ; 
but when we meet again with a new literature at the 
time of the Sassanian dynasty iu the first half of the 
third century a.d., the language, then called PehUvi^ 
is a decayed Persian, written no longer in cuneifoim 
letters, but in a Semitic alphabet and syllabary. The 
Pehlevi literature, chiefly concerned with the explana- 
tion of the Avesta and with religious questions, lasts 
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till about 900 A.D. Witb 1000 A.D, begins the modem 
Persian, as we have it in its purity in the great epic 
of Firdusi, the Shdhndmeh^ while in later times it 
becomes more and more mixed with Arabic words 
through the influence of the Mohammedan religion. 

These are the principal languages of the Aryan 
family, and those which are of special interest to us 
in the study of religion. There are some other lan- 
guages, such as Armenian and Ossetian in Asia, and 
Albanian in Europe, which are clearly of Aryan de- 
scent, but which have not yet been referred with 
perfect precision to any of the great classes of that 
family. Modern Albanian is supposed to represent 
the ancient Dlyrian, Aa*menian may constitute a lan- 
guage by itself, more closely related, as shown by 
Hubschmann, to the North-Western than to the 
South-Eastern division. 

Basic and Btrnsoan. 

Before we leave the Aryan family, we should still 
meutiou. two languages, not Aryan in dbaracter, but^ 
surrounded on all sides by people of Aryan 8peech,\ 
and well-nigh absorbed by them, those of the Basks ^ 
and the Etrusoans. 

The Basks, interesting as they are for linguistic 
purposes, yield us little information with regard to 
what their ancient religion may have beeiji. The 
Etruscans, on the contrary, have left us ample 
materials in monuments and inscriptions, though it 
must be confessed that not until a really safe key to 
their language has been discovered, will there be any 
chance of our understanding the true character of their 
religion. 
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Semltlo Family, 

Quite independent of this enormous stream of Ian* 
guage which dominates India, Persia, Armenia and 
nearly the whole of Europe, there is another stream, 
the S&rmtic^ running in a bed of its own from the very 
beginning, and feeding two, if not three of the great 
religions of the world, that of the Jews, that of the 
Christians, and that of the Mohammedans. 

The Semitic family may be divided into three 
branches, the ATaindic, the Hebraic and the Arabic, 
or into two, the Northern, comprising the Aramaic 
and Hebraic, and the Southern, the Arabic* 

Aramaic. 

The Aramaic comprises the ancient language of 
Assyria and Babylon, so far as it has been discovered 
and deciphered in the cuneiform inscriptions- The 
gi'ammatical structure of this ancient language is not 
yet sufficiently made out to enable scholars to trace 
its exact relation to the later Aramaic. Geographi- 
cally, however, the ancient language of Mesopotamia 
may for the present be classed as Aramaic. If some 
of these cuneiform inscriptions go back, as some 
scholars maintain, to 4000 b. 0., they would ropi*esent 
the oldest remnants of Semitic speech. And if that 
Semitic literature was preceded, as seems very gener- 
ally admitted, by another civilisation, not Semitic, 
and generally called Sum&ro-Accadian, we should get 
an insight into a past more distant than even that 
which is claimed for Egypt and China. It may be so, 
but even though chronologically the religious ideas 
conveyed to us by the sacred hymns of Babylon 
should prove to be so much earlier than those of any of 
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the Aryan races, I must say at once that they appear to 
me much more advanced, much more modern in point 
of civilisation. They presuppose towns, temples, 
idols, a knowledge of metals and all kinds of precious 
stones, familiarity with writing, and a numher of 
abstract ideas which we should look for in vain in the 
Vedic hymns. Linguistically also there is little in 
these inscriptions which we should call much more 
primitive than what we sec an the grammatical 
structure of Syriac, Arabic, or Hebrew. Many diflS- 
culties have here still to he cleared up. An important 
mine however for religious studios has no doulat been 
opened there, and seveial of the antecedents of Hebrew 
tradition have already been discovered in tho cunei- 
form literature of Babylon. If, as wc read, Abraham 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, his language ought to 
have been akin to that of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
But his name and all connected with him passed in. 
later times through tho channel of a different language, 
which wo now call Hebrew. Tlie dato at which 
whatever was known of Him was reduced to writing 
in that form in which wo now possess it is still un- 
certain, but at all events much later than was formerly 
supposed. 

Cli«lde« Syvimo* 

In historical times we find Aramaic spoken in tho 
kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria, and spreading 
thence into Syria and Palestine. Owing to the politi- 
cal and literary ascendancy of thrae kingdoms, Ara- 
maic seems for a time to have been a kind of linffua 
fmma extending its influence to Persia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and even to Arabia. 

It has been usual to distinguish between ihi* Ara- 
X 
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male as used by the Jews, and the Aitimaic as used in 
later times by Christian writers, the former being 
called Chaldee, the latter Syriac. It may be true that 
the name Chaldee owes its oiigin to the mistaJeen 
notion of its having been introduced into Palestine by 
the Jews returning from the Sabylonian captivity. 
But the name has been too long in possession to make 
it advisable to replace it by a new name, such as 
Wedei'n Aratniaic. 

This Jewish Chaldee shows itself first in some of the 
books of the Old Testament, such as Ezra and Daniel. 
Afterwards we find it in the Targume or Chaldee 
translations of the Pentateuch (Onkelos) and the 
Prophets (Jonathan), which were read in the Syna- 
gogues long before they were finally collected in about 
the fourth and fifth centuries A..i>. The Jerusalem Tar- 
gums and the Jerusalem Talmud represent the Chaldee 
as spoken at that time by the Jews in Jerusalem and 
in Galilee. Christ and his disciples must have em- 
ployed the same Aramaic dialect, Ihough they also 
used Greek in addressing the people at lai^. The 
conquests of the Arabs and the spreading of their 
language interfered with the literary cultivation of 
Chaldee as early as the seventh century ; but it con- 
tinued to be employed by some Jewish writers down 
to the tenth century. 

The SammUam translated the Pentateuch into 
their own Aramaic dialect, which differs but little 
from that of the Jews. 

The Mandaeana also, a somewhat mixed Christian 
sect in Babylonia, spoke and wrote a Chaldee dialect^ 
which is preserved in their writings and in the jargon 
of a few surviving members of that sect. 
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Byfiac, though spoken long before the rise of 
Christianity, owes its literary cultivation chiefly to 
Christian writers. The Old and New Testaments 
were translated into Syriac (the Peshito) in the 
second century, and became the recognised text in 
the school of Edessa and elsewhere. A large literature 
accumulated from the third to the seventh century, 
and extended its influence to Persia and the Eastern 
Roman Empire. The Arabic conquests, however, put 
an end to the literary cultivation of this language 
also, though it lived on both as a written and spokaa 
dialect to the twelfth century, and afterwards, as a 
language of the learned, to the present day. 

The Neo-Syriaa dialects, still spoken in some paits 
of Mesopotamia, chiefly by Nestorian Christians in 
the neighbourhood of Mosul, and in Kurdistan as far 
as Lake Urmia, are not directly derived from the 
literary Syriac, but represent remnants of the spoken 
Aramaic. One of those dialects has lately received 
some literary cultivation through the exertions of 
Christian missionaries. 

The second branch, the Hehraio, compnses P/te-* 
nician and Carthaginian, as known to us from 
inscriptions dating from about 600 B.c., and the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

The Moabites spoke Hebrew, as may be seen from 
the language of the inscription of King Mesha, about 
900 B.O. ^e Philistines also seem to have spoken 
the same language, though, it may be, with dialectio 
varieties. About the time of the Maccabees, HebroW 
and its cognate dialects ceased to be spoken i*y the 
people at large, tliough Hebrew remained the language 

X 2 
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of the leai'ned long after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. Even at present the Jews employ an 
ai-tifioial and corrupt Hebrew for literary discussions 
and among themselves. 

Arabic. 

The third branch, the Arahio, has its home in the 
Arabian peninsula, where it is still spoken by the 
bulk of the inhabitants, and from whence it spread 
over Asia, Africa, and Eui-opo at the time of the 
Mohammedan conquests. Thcro was a popular 
Ai'abio literature long before Mohammed (Mo'allak^it), 
and there are inscriptions in the north of the HijiLz, 
commonly called Tham/udic, which are supposed 
to be of an ante*-Christian date. Arabic inscriptions 
continue to be found, attesting the use of Arabic 
as a cultivated language, long before the age of 
Mohammed. The trilingual inscription of Zabad 
(Aramaic, Arabic, Greek) dates from 518 a. D. *, 
a bilingual inscription of Harran (Arabic and Greek) 
from 668 A. D. A now impulse was given to the 
literary life of the Arabs by the new religion preached 
by Mohammed and his successors. The language of the 
Qm'‘&n became a new type of literaiy excellence by 
the side of the ancient Bedouin poetry. In the second 
century after the Hejra grammatical studies fixed the 
rules of clasmcal Arabic permanently, and after 1200 
years the Qur’&n is still read and understood by all 
educated Arabs. The spoken Arabic, however, differs 
dialectically in Egypt, Algeria, Syria, and Arabia. 
One Arabic dialect continues to be spoken in Malta. 

SKtamo. ox XUiUTaxltU. 

In Ihe South of the Arabian peninsula there existed 
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an ancient Sahamn civilisation, remnants of 'which 
have been discovered in colossal monuments and in 
numerous inscriptions, written in a peculiar alphabet, 
generally called Himyaritic. Their age is doubtful, 
but some of them are supposed to date from before our 
era and to extend to the fourth century a.d. It is 
possible to distinguish ti'aces of diffei'ent dialects in 
these Sabaean inscriptions, but they are all closely 
connected with Arabic. The Sabaean language was 
probably spoken in the South of the Arabian peninsula 
till the advent of Mohammedanism, which made 
Arabia the language of the whole of Yemen. 

£t2iloplc. 

In very eax-ly times a colony from Arabia, or, more 
correctly, from Sabaea, seems to have crossed to 
Africa. Hero, south of Egypt and Nubia, an ancient 
and very primitive Semitic dialect, closely allied to 
Sabaean and Arabic, has maintained itself to the 
present day, the EtJdopie or Ahymnian, or Gees. 
Wo have translations of the Bible in Ethiopic, dating 
from the third or fourth century. Other works 
followed, all of a theologiocd character. 

There are inscriptions also in ancient Ethiopic, 
dating from the days of the kingdom of Axum, which 
have boon referred to 350, and 600 a.d. 

This ancient Ethiopic ceased to bo spoken in the 
ninth century, but it remained in use as a literary 
language for a long time. 

Beginning with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
a new language appears, the Amhtric. In it the Semitic 
typo has been intensely modified, probably owing to 
the fact that the tribes who spoke it were of Ilamitio 
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ori^n. It is a spreading language, and has given rise 
in modem times to a new literature. 

Other dialects, such as Tigr^, EfJeiZi, and ffan'ari, 
so called from the localities in which they are spoken, 
have not yet been sufficiently explored to enable 
Semitic scholars to pronounce an opinion whether 
they are varieties of Amharic, or representatives of 
more ancient independent dialects 

The family likeness of the Semitic is quite as ' 
strong as that of the Aryan languages, nay even 
stronger. Their phonetic character is marked by the 
preponderance of guttural sounds, their etymological 
character by the triliteral form of most of the roots, 
and the manner in which these roots are modified by 
pronominal suffixes and prefixes ; their grammatical 
character by the fixity of the vowels for expressing 
the principal modifications of moaning, a fixity which 
made it possible to dispense with writing the vowel, 
signs. These characteristic features ai'e so strongly 
developed that they render it quite impossiMe to 
imagine that a Semitic language could ever have 
sprung from an Aryan or an Aryan from a Semitic. 
Whether both could have sprung from a common 
source is a question that has often been asked, and 
has generally been answered according to personal 
predilections. Host scholars, Z believe, would admit 
that it could not be shown that a common origin in 
far distant times is altogether impossible. But the 
evidence both for and against is by necessity so 
intangible and evanescent that it does not come 
within the sphere of practical linguistics. 

1 Tha bteat and bast acconnt of the Kemitio languages ia given by 
NOldeka in the Oncb^. SHiaiinica. 



LECTURE XIL 

PEINOrPLES OF OIASSIFICATtOil. 

Xanpugvs sot Asyas and sot Bomitio. 

T he two families of language which we have 
hitherto examined, the Aryan and Semitic, are 
the most important to the student of religion. Hot 
only are the principal Sacred Books of the East, with 
the exception of those of China, composed in Sanskrit, 
Pali, Prakrit, Zend, Pohlcvi, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic, but the religious and mythological phrase- 
ology of the leading nations of Europe—Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Germans, Slaves and Celts — are all embodied 
in Aryan and Semitic speech. It was necessary 
therefore to give a fuller account of these two families, 
eo as to avoid the necessity of explaining again and 
again the linguistic evidence on whidi so much in the 
study of the great religions of the world depends. 

With regard to the remaining families of speech, 
however, it will be sufficient if 1 place before you a 
short outline only. Though outside the pale of the 
Ayan and Semitic languages the progress of Com- 
parative Philology has boon very slow, still wo know 
in many oases which languages in Asia, Africa, Poly- 
nesia and America are related and which are not, and 
to know this is of course of the greatest help in the 
study of religion. When we meet with the same re- 
ligious ideas or religious customs in distant parts of 
the world, the question whether they are Uie result of 
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our univa'sal human nature or whether they have 
been ti'ansferred from one race to another, depends 
chiefly on the question whether there is a more or less 
distant relationship between the languages. If we 
know that the languages spoken on the East-coast of 
Africa from several degrees north of the equator to 
nearly the Cape belong to one and the same strongly 
marked family, that of the so-called B^tu languages, 
coincidences between the religious and mythological 
ideas of tlie races speaking these languages admit of 
an histoi’ical interpretation, and need not be accepted 
as the simple result of our common human faculties. 
If it could be proved that the Hottentots, th© 
southern neighbours of these B^ntu races, w©re really, 
as maintained by Lepsius and others, emigrants from 
Egypt, this again would throw a now Kght on certain 
coincidences in their customs and those of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

The Hurons * of the Anderdon reserve, visited by 
Mr. Horatio Hale in 187'2 and 1874, tell the story of 
the earth being sustained by a tortoise, yet no one 
would think that they borrowed it from India. They 
likewise know of two supernatural beings who w6X*o 
to prepare the world to be the abode of man. The 
one was good, the other bad. The bad brother cre- 
ated monstrous creatures, the good brother iimocent 
and useful animals, and though he could not destroy 
the evil animals altogether, ho reduced them in size, 
BO that man would be able to master them. What- 
ever beneficent work the good brother accomplished 
was counteracted by the bad brother. At last the 
two brothers fought, the evil spirit was overcome by 

^ Horatio Hale in JoufnaX tf American Futklore, vol. 1, pv 180. 
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the good, but retired to the West whore, as he do- 
clai'ed, all xaen would go after death. All this might 
be taken fi-om the Avesta; yet though the two 
brothers are actually styled by the Hurons the ‘ Good 
Mind’ and the ‘Bad Mind’ (in Zend, Vahhens 
Mainyus, Ahru Mainyus), no one would suppose that 
the Hurons boiTowed from Zoroaster or Zoroaster 
from the Hui'ons. 

It is essential also that students of religion and 
mythology should possess a general knowledge of the 
grammatical character of the languages, for it has 
been clearly shown that such peculiarMes as, for 
instance, the distinction of masculine, feminine, and 
neuter nouns, have been productive of a whole class of 
legends which are absent when the idea of gender has 
not been realised in language. My own conviction has 
always been that a truly scientific study of religion and 
mythology is impossible unless we know the language 
which forms the soil from which religion and mytho- 
logy spring*. All attempts therefore to study the re- 
ligions, particularly of uncivilised tribes, whose dialects 
are but little known and whose linguistic affinities 
with other tribes are not yet clearly established, must 
be looked upon for the present as provisional only. 
These studies, though full of promise, am at the same 
time full of danger' also. 

Korp3ioloirioii.l of Xisacruibgos. 

It may be well to keep in mind that languages may 
be and have been classified, not only genealogically, 

‘ rrofoBSor Tit^lo, one of the hIghoBt nuthoritioK on Cox»|MirAtive 
Thoology, agntoM with me as to the intimate relationship beiwoon 
langnagis ivUgion» and nationality. But he voi^ wisely puU in a 
roBorvatiou, namfly tluit, *the farther hiHtory neWann'M, th** moru 
does religion bt'uoino of both lungiiugu and autioxiuUty,* 
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but morphologically also, and that a morphological 
similarity between cei’tain languages, though it does 
in no way prove their common descent, indicates a 
common bent in the thoughts of those who speak 
them. I have already mentioned the grammatical 
distinction of gender as an important element in the 
formation of mythology and religion. Other elements 
of the same kind are the manner in which certain 
languages keep the I'adical portion of every word 
from phonetic coiTuption, while others allow it to 
become absorbed and almost lost. Words which dis- 
play their radical elements retain a certain perspicuity, 
and are less liable therefore to mythological misunder- 
standings. Thus the Semitic languages in which the 
triliicral skeleton is gencmlly clearly discernible in 
every word have produced less of poetical mythology 
than the Aryan languages. The power of forming 
abstract nouns, of employing compound words, (rf 
using impersonal verbs, has often to bo appealed to in 
the interpretation of mythological and religious modes 
of expression. 

I saw a curious instance of the almost unconscious 
influence which peculiarities of language may exor- 
cise on the expression of religious dogma in the caso 
of a Kohawk who came to Oxford to study medicine, 
and who gave me lessons in his native language. 
In that language it is impossible to say the father, or 
the son ; we must always say my, thy, or his father 
or son. Thus we cannot say ‘ I believe in God, the 
father,’ but we must say, ‘ I believe in God, our father.’ 
Again, instead of saying ‘ 1 believe in God, the son,’ 
we have to say, ‘ X believe in God, bis son.’ But 
when we come to say ‘ I believe in God, the Holy 
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Ghost,’ we cannot, as in English, leave the question 
of the procession of the Spirit from the father, or from 
the father and the son, an open one. We must say, 
either ‘ his Holy Ghost,’ or ‘ their Holy Ghost.’ That 
is to say, language would force a Mohawk to declare 
himself for the single or double procession, a question 
which most of us may leave to be settled by theolo- 
gians by profession. 

Oenealogioil. M dlflteMi't tgom XossbolAglMS OUMiflmtion. 

The Aryan and Semitic languages are held together, 
as we saw, by the closest ties of a real genealogical 
relationship. They both presuppose the existence of 
a finished system of grammar, previous to the first 
divergence of their dialects. Their history is from the 
very beginning a history of decay rather than of growth, 
and hence the unmistakeable family-likeness which 
pervades every one even of their latest descendants. 
The languages of the Sepoy and that of tho English 
soldier are, in one senso, one and the same language. 
They are both built up of materials which were defi- 
nitely shaped before the Teutonic and Indie branches 
separated. No new root has been added to either 
since their first separation; and the grammatical 
forms which are of more modem growth in English 
or Hindustani are, if closely oxaminod, new combina- 
tions only of clomontH which existed from tho be- 
ginning in all the Aryan dialects. In the termination 
of the English he ia, and in the inaudible termination 
of the French il eat, we recognise the result of an act 
performed before the fimt separation of the Aryan 
family, tho combination of the predicative root AS 
with the demonstrative element ta, or ti ; an act per- 
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formed once for all, and continuing to be felt to the 
present day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to have his 
name stamped on every brick that was used dui'ing 
his reign in erecting his colossal palaces. Those 
palaces fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient 
materials were earned away for building new cities ; 
and, on examining the bricks in the walls of the 
modern city of Bagdad on the borders of the Tigi’is, 
travellers have discovered on every one the clear traces 
of that royal signature. It is the same if we examine 
the structure of modern languages. They too were 
built up with the matei'ials taken from the ruins of 
the ancient languages, and every word, if properly 
examined, displays the royal stamp impressed upon 
it from the first by the founders of the Aryan and 
the Semitic empires of speech. 

of Bolutlonsliip. 

The relationship of languages, however, is not always 
so close. Languages may divei'ge before their gram- 
matical system has become fixed and hardened by 
tradition or litei‘ary culture ; and in that case they 
cannot bo expected to show the same marked features 
of a common descent, as, for instance, the Noo-Latin 
dialects, flench, Italian, and Spanish. 

They may have much in common, but they will 
likewise display an aftergrowth in words and gram- 
matical forms peculiar to each dialoet. With regard 
to words, for instance, wo see that even languages so 
intimately related to each other as the six Romanic 
dialects, diverged in some of the commonest expres- 
sions. Instead of the Latin word fmter, the French 
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fvh’e, we find in Spanish Iiermcaio. There was a very 
good reason for this change. The Latin word frater, 
changed into fray and frayle, had been applied to 
express a bi-other, in the sense of a friar. It was felt 
inconvenient that the same woi-d should express two 
ideas which it was sometimes necessary to distinguish, 
and therefore, by a kind of natural elimination, 
was given up as the name of brother in Spanish, and re- 
placed from the dialectical stores of Latin by gemianur. 
In the same manner the Latin word for shepherd, 
pastor, was so constantly applied to the shepherd of 
the souls, or the clergyman, le paateur, that a new 
word was wanted for the real shepherd. Thus herhi- 
carius, from berbex or t'en’e*, a wether, w’as used 
instead of pastor, and changed into the French Imycr. 
Instead of the Spanish enferino, ill, we find in French 
nialade, in Italian nudaio. Languages so closely re- 
lated as Greek and Latin have fixed on difibr(‘nt 
expressions for son, daughter, brother, woman, man, 
sky, earth, moon, hand, mouth, tine, bird, &e.^ That 
is to say, out of a large number of synonymes which 
were supplied by the numerous dialects of the Aryan 
family, the Greeks perpetuated one, the Romans 
another. It is clear that when the working of this 
principlo of natural selection is allowed to extend 
mom widely, languages, though pinceeding from tint 
same source, may in time actiuire a totally different 
nomenclature for tho coininono.st objects. The number 
of real synonymes is frequently exaggerated, and if we 
are told that in Icelandic, for instance, there are ISO 
names for island, or in Arabic 500 names for lion 


* UffH' on Um Tiunninn j>. 02. 

“ Lmitjtm »*• tit} n* 11J7 
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and 1000 names for sword many of these are no 
doubt purely poetical. But even where there are in a 
language only four or five names for the same objects, 
it is clear that four languages might be derived from 
it, each in appearance quite distinct from the rest^. 

The same applies to grammar. When the Bomanic 
languages, for instance, formed their new future by 
placing the auxiliary verb habere, to have, after the 
infinitive, it was quite open to any one of them to fix 
upon some other expedient for expressing the future. 
The French might have chosen je vais dire or je dir- 
vaia (I wade to say) instead of Je dir-ai, and in this 
case the future in French would have been totally 
distinct from the future in Italian. If such change 
are possible in literary languages of such long stand- 
ing as French and Italian, we must bo prepared for a 
great deal more in languages which, as I said, diverged 
before any definite settlement had taken place, either 
in their grammar or their dictionary. If we were to 
expect in them the definite criteria of a genesdogioal 
relationship which unites the members of the Aryan 
and Semitic families of speech, we should necessarily 
be disappointed. Such criteria could hardly be ex- 
pected to exist in these languages. 

But there are criteria for determining even these 
more distant degrees of relationship in the vast realm 
of speech ; and they are sufficient at least to arrest for 
the present the hasty conclusions of those who would 
deny the possibility of a common origin of any lan- 
guages more removed from eacli other than French and 

^ Fococlcai Ketes to Ahulfaragiust j>* X53 ; Stoddart, Qlmobgy^ P* 8S1 
See P* 

’ See Tmien Poncel, JDu Lmgitagti p. 213. 
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Italian, Sanskrit and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. This 
will be more clearly seen after we have examined the 
principles of what I call the Moi'phological Olassijicor- 
tion of human speech. 

KoribolOKloal 01as*iiloatioa. 

As all languages, so far as we can judge at present, 
can be reduced in the end to roots, predicative and 
demonstrative, it is dear that, according to the man- 
ner in which roots are put together, we may expect 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in the 
gradual formation of speech. 

1. Boots maybe used as words, each root preserving 
its full independence. 

3. Two roots maybe joined together to form words, 
and in these compounds one root may lose its inde- 
pendence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form words, 
and in these compounds both roots may lose their 
independence. 

What applies to two roots, applies to three or four 
or more. The principle is the same, though it would 
load to a more varied subdivision. 

Xtodioia 

The first stage, in which each root preserves its in- 
dependence, and in which there is no fomal distinction 
between a root and a word, I call tho Mftdieal Stage. 
Languages while belonging to this first or Radical 
Stage have sometimes been called Monoagllabie or 
ImUdiag. 

Vevmittationibl StftiT** 

The second stage, in which two or more roots 
coalesce to form a word, the one retaining its radical 
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independence, the other sinking down to a mere 
termination, I call the Terminatio'hal Stage, The 
languages belonging to it have generally been called 
agglutinative^ from gluten, glue. , 

Inflectional Stag'e. 

The third stage, in which roots coalesce so that 
neither the one nor the other retains its substantive 
independence, I call the Inflectional Stage, The lan- 
guages belonging to it have sometimes been distin- 
guished by the name of amalgamating or organic. 

The first stage excludes phonetic corruption alto- 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic corruption in 
the principal root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinative elements. 

The third stage allows phonetic corruption both in 
the principal root and in the terminations. 

Txausitiona from one stosro to anotbex. 

It is perfectly true that few languages only, if we can 
trace their history during any length of time, remain 
stationary in one of these stages. Even Chinese, as 
has been shown by Dr. Edkins, exhibits in its modem 
dialects traces of incipient agglutination, if not of 
inflection. The Ugric languages show the most decided 
traces of phonetic corruption^, and in consequence 
clear tendencies toward inflexion, while the modern 
Aryan languages, such as French and English, avail 
themselves of agglutinative expedients for contriving 

^ Thus, to quote Professor Hunfalvy, sydWm, heart, in Pinnisli 
has been changed to syom, in Yogul. to sim^ in Hungarian to szuv 
and «ail. The Osijah. ^Ogot, bow, is ^aut and jajt in Vogul., in 
Pinnish, ij and iv in Hungarian. The Oatjak. kouh or keu, 
stone, is km or Mu in Vogul., Mv?' *n Finnish, k6 in Hungarian. 
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new grammatical forms. So far I quite agree with 
Professor Hunfalvy, who has so strongly protested 
against substituting a morphological for a genealogical 
classification of languages. Such a substitution is 
impossible, and was never contemplated. The two 
classifications are both useful, each for its own pur- 
poses, but the genealo^cal classification should always 
be considered the more important. 

Nor was it even supposed that the two classifica-* 
tions could run parallel. We saw how an isolating 
language, like Chinese, might in the end produce 
inflectional forms, and I hold as strongly as ever that 
every inflectional language must have passed through 
an agglutinative stage, and that this agglutination is 
always preceded by the isolating stage. 

It should be quite clearly understood therefore that 
morphological similarity is no proof whatever of real 
historical relationship. It may indicate such relation- 
ship, but a very different kind of evidence is required 
in addition, to establish the common descent of lan- 
guages standing on the same morphological stage. 
This may require some further illustration. 

In the first morphological stage every word can be 
called a root, before it is used as part of a sentence. 
This stage is best represented by Chinese, and to a 
certain extent by ancient Egyptian. There is no 
formal distinction in ancient Chinese between a noun, 
a verb, an adjective, an adverb, and a preposition. The 
same root, according to its position in a sentence, may 
be employed to convey the meaning of great, greatness, 
greatly, to grow, and to be great. All depends on 
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position, not on grammatical terminations. Thus 
Tigb tdb ni means ‘ I heat thee/ and ni td rfigb would 
mean ' thou beatest me.’ Ng^ gin means ' a bad man / 
gin ngS would mean ‘ the man is bad.* 

When we say in Latin bacnlo, with a stick, we should 
have to say in Chinese § 6dng\ Here ^ might be 
taken for a mere preposition, like the English with. 
But in Chinese this ^ is a root ; It is the same word 
which, if used as a verb, would mean ‘ to employ.* 
Therefore in Chinese ^ 6dng means literally ‘ employ 
stick.’ Or again, where we say in English at home^ 
or in Latin domi^ the Chinese ,say iff meaning 
howse^ and li originally imide^» The name for day in 
modern Chinese is §i-tse, which meant originally 
son of the sun or, connected with the sun. 

As long as every word, or part of a word, is felt to 
express its own radical meaning, a language belongs to 
the first or radical stage. As soon as such words as 
tse in §i~tsei day, U in at home, or ^ in ^-idng^ 

with the stick, lose their etymological meaning and 
become mere signs of derivation or of case, language 
enters into the second or terminational stage. And 
this transition from one class into another does not, 
as Professor Hunfalvy supposes, vitiate our division. 
On the conti'ary, it confirms it from an historical 
point of view. 

In some respects the ancient language of Egypt, as 
revealed to us in the earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions, 

^ Endlicher, Ckinesischt Grammatik, b. 223. * Ibid., s. 339. 

" In this word tse (taeu) does not signify son; it is an addition of 
Ixequent oocurrence after nouns, acljectives, and verbs. Thus, 

+ iseu is father ; nsi, the interior, + tseu is wife ; htanff, scent, 
iaeu is clove ; 7v>a, to beg» + tseu, a mendicant ; hi, to act» + tseu, 
an actor, — ^Stanialaa Juben, 
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may be classed with Chinese. But the points of 
similarity are chiefly negative. They arise from the 
absence of grammatical differentiation and articula- 
tion, and from the possibility in consequence of the 
jag-mn -word or root being used as a substantive, adjec- 
tive, verb, or adverb. But there is no trace of any 
material relationship between the two languages. 

Chinese stands by itself as a language which has 
changed very little since we know it in its most 
ancient literary records. Some scholars maintain 
that even in its earliest stage it shows signs of previous 
phonetic corruption. This may be so, and it seems 
confirmed by the evidence of local dialects. But we 
can hardly imagine that its grammatical simplicity, or 
rather its freedom from all grammar, in our sense of 
the word, could be due, as in the case of English, to a 
long-continued process of elimination of useless ele- 
ments. Here we must wait for the results of further 
researches. The age claimed for the ancient Chinese 
literature seems to me as yet uiisupported by any 
such evidence as would carry conviction to a student 
of Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit literature. Even if we 
admit that much of the ancient literature which was 
systematically destroyed by the Emperor of .fi7tin, 
B.C. 213, may have been recovered from oral tradition 
and scattered MSS., we cannot claim for the works of 
Oonfudus and Lao- 3 ze an earlier date than that of 
their compilers. They may contain much older 
materials, but they give them to us as understood in 
the sixth century B.O., and they too may not altogether 
have escaped the effects of the burning of books under 
the Emperor of Khim. 
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Uxal-Altalo Xan^aages. 

West of China there stretches a cluster of languages 
which are on the point of leaving or have left the 
isolating stage, which show the development of agglu- 
tination in high perfection, and in some instances rise 
to the level of inflectional grammar. They are called 
ITraUAltaio or TTgro-Tataric. In one of my earliest 
essays, ‘A Letter on the Turanian Languages,’ 1854, 1 
proposed to comprehend these languages under the 
name of Turanian. I went even further, and distin- 
guished them as North-Turanian^ in opposition to 
what in my youth I ventured to call the South^Tura^ 
nian languages, namely the Tamulio^ Taic, Oangetio, 
Lohitic, and Malaic. During the last thirty years, 
however, the principles of the Science of Language 
have been worked out with so much greater exact- 
ness, and the study of some of these languages has 
made such rapid progress, that I should not venture 
at present to suggest such wide generalisations, at all 
events so far as the Tamulic, Taio, Oangetic, Lohitio^ 
and Malaic languages are concerned. 

It is different, however, with the languages I com- 
prehended as North-Turanian. They share not only 
common morphological features, but they are held 
together by a real genealogical relationship, though 
not a relationship so close as that which holds the 
Aryan or Semitic languages together. 

Basfc’n ana Pricbaxa’s Classification. 

Though I am responsible for the name TuraniaUj 
and for the first attempt at a classification of the 
Turanian languages in the widest sense, similar at- 
tempts to comprehend the languages of Asia and 
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Europe, which are not either Aryan or Semitic, under 
a common name had been made long ago by Eask, by 
Prichard, and others. Rask admitted three families, 
the Thracian (Aryan), the Semitic^ and the Scythian^ 
the latter comprising most of what I call the Turanian 
languages. During his travels in India, Rask, in a 
letter dated 30th July, 1821, claimed for the first time 
the Dravidian languages also, Tamil, Telugu, etc., as 
decidedly Scythian 

The name AllophyUaUi proposed by Prichard, is in 
some respects better than Turaniam 

Rask's Scythian and Prichard’s Allophylian race 
was supposed to have occupied Europe and Asia 
before the advent of the Aryan and Semitic races, a 
theory which has lately been revived by Westergaard, 
Norris, Lenormant, and Oppeit, who hold that a 
Turanian civilisation preceded likewise the Semitic 
civilisation of Babylon and Nineveh, that the cunei- 
form letters were invented by that Turanian race, and 
that remnants of its literature have been preserved in 
the second class of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, called 
sometimes Scythian, sometimes Median, and possibly 
in that large class of inscriptions now called Akkadian 
or Sumerian 

Whatever may he thought of these far-reaching 

^ Professor Be Lagarde has stated that F. Itdokert lectured at 
Berlin in 1843 on the relationship of the Bravidian and Turanian 
languages, and that 1 received the first impulse from him. It may 
be so, though I am not aware of it. Anyhow, the first impulse 
came from Bask ; SamUde JJhandhriger of Bash, Bobenhavn, 
1836, pp. 323 seq,. 

* The affinity of Akkadian and Sumerian with the Finno-tTgrio 
languages has been disproved by Bonner. Their affinity with the 
Altaic languages is maintained by Hommel, * Bi© Sumero-Akkadon, 
ein altaisches Volk,* in Oorrespondez~Blatt der dmtscfm Qes, fUr Anihro^ 
pologie, xv. Jahrg. No. 8, 1884, p. 63. 
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theories, no one, I believe, doubts any longer a close 
relationship between Mongolic and Turkic, a wider 
relationship between these two and Tungusic, and a 
still wider one between these three and Finnic and 
Samoyedic. Hence the Mongolic, Turkic, and Tun- 
gusic languages have been comprehended under the 
name of Altaic, the Finnic languages are called Ugiie 
(including Hungarian), while Samoyedic forms, ac- 
cording to some, a more independent 'YhV/ileuB. All 
five groups together constitute what is called the 
Ural-Altaic family. 

Vocalic Harmoiiy. 

There is one peculiarity common to many of the 
Ural-Altaic languages which deserves a short notice^ 
the law of Vocalic Harmomi, According to this law 
the vowels of every word must be changed and modu- 
lated so as to harmonise with the key-note struck by 
its chief vowel. This law pervades the Tungusic, 
Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and Finnic classes ; and 
even in dialects where it is disappearing, it has often 
left traces of its former existence behind. The same 
law has been traced in the Tamulic languages also, 
particulaa-ly in Telugu, and in these languages it is not 
only the radical vowel that determines the vowels of 
the suffixes, but the vowel of a suffix also may react 
on the radical vowel The vowels in Turkish, for 
instance, are divided into two classes, sharp and fiat. 
If a verb contains a sharp vowel in its radical portion, 
the vowels of the terminations are all sharp, while the 
same terminations, if following a root with a flat 
vowel, modulate their vowels into a flat key. Thus 

^ Cl OaldweU, J>tavidim QramTnart second ed., p. 7d« 
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we have sev^melc, to love, but hah-mah^ to i^egard, 
meh or mah being the termination of the infinitive. 
Thus we say ev-ler, the houses, but at-lar^ the horses, 
lev 01* lar being the termination of the plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic language has preserved a 
similar freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its 
vowels, while traces of it have been found among the 
most distant members of the Turanian family, as in 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken in 
the north of Siberia, in Telugu, Tulu^, and in dialects 
spoken on the eastern frontier of India. 

* * In Tula final short m is left -unchanged onty after words con* 
taming labial vowels {IniSiudu, having left) ; it is changed into 
after all other vowels (j^and^dil, having said)/ — Dr. Gundert. 
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The UraX-AItalo Family. 

W E now proceed to examine the principal lan- 
guages belonging to the Ural-Altaic family. 

The Samoyedlo. 

The tribes speaking Samoyedic dialects are spread 
along the Yenisei and Ob rivers, and were pushed 
more and more North by their Mongolic successors. 
They have now dwindled down to about 16,000 souls. 
Five dialects, however, have been distinguished in 
their language by Castr^n, the Ywrahian^ Tawgyan, 
Tmiseian^ Ostjako-Samoyede^ and Kamasdnian^ with 
several local varieties. 

The vocalic harmony is most carefully preserved 
in the Kamdsdnian dialect, but seems formerly to 
have existed in aU. The Samoyedic has no gender of 
nouns, but three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, 
and eight cases. The verb has two tenses, an Aorist 
(present and future) and a Preterite. Besides the 
indicative, there is a subjunctive and an imperative. 

Altaic naaiirnAEres. 

This name comprehends the Tungusic, Mongolic, 
and Turkic languages. Some of the Tungusic and 
Mongolic dialects represent the lowest phase of agglu^ 
tination, which in some cases is as yet no more than 
juxtaposition, while in Turkish agglutination has 
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really entered into the inflectional phase. The vocalic 
harmony prevails throughout. 

Tongnsdo Class. 

The T'angusie branch extends from China noi-th- 
ward to Siberia and westward to 113°, where the 
river Tunguska partly mai'ks its frontier. The Tun- 
gusic tribes in Eastern Siberia are under Bussian 
sway. They consist of about 70,000 souls ; some are 
called Tchapogires, some OrotoTbgs. Other Tungusic 
tribes belong to the Chinese empire, and are known 
by the name of Mandshut a nanae taken after they 
had conquered China in 1644, and founded the present 
imperial dynasty. Their country is called Mand*- 
shuria. 

Sffoxtffollo Class. 

Tlie original seats of the people who speak Mon- 
golic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal and in the 
eastern parts of Siberia, where we find them as 
early as the ninth century after Christ. They were 
divided into three classes, the MortgcHa proper, the 
Bwriats, and the OUts or KalmUka. Chinas- Khan 
(1S27) united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, however, not 
only Mongolic, but likewise Tungusic and Turkic 
(commonly, though wrongly, called Tataric) tribes. 

The name of Tatar soon became the terror of Asia 
and Europe, and, changed into Tartar, as if derived 
from Tartarus, it was applied pi'omiscuously to all 
the nomadic warriors whom Asia then poured forth 
over Europe. Originally Tatar was a name of the 
Mongolic races, but through their political asoondanpy 
in Asia after Chingis-Khan, it became usual to call 
all the tribes which were under Mongolian sway by 
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the name of Tatar. In linguistic works Tataric is 
now used in two several senses. Following the 
example of writers of the Middle Ages, Tataric, like 
Scythian in Greek, has been fixed upon as the general 
term comprising all languages spoken by the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. Secondly, Tataric, by a strange freak, 
has become the name of that class of languages of 
which the Turkish is the most prominent member, 
While the Mongolic class — that which in fact has the 
greatest claims to the name of Tataric — is never so 
called, it has become an almost universal custom to 
apply this name to the third or Turkic branch of the 
Ural-Altaic division ; and the races belonging to this 
branch have in many instances themselves adopted 
the name. 

The conquests of the Mongols, or the descendants 
of Chingis-Khan, were not confined, however, to these 
Turkish tribes. They conquered China in the East, 
where they founded the Mongolic dynasty of Yuan, 
and in the West, after subduing the Khalifs of 
Bagdad and the Sultans of Iconium, they conquered 
Moscow, and devastated the greater part of Russia, 
In 1240 they invaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here 
they recoiled before the united armies of Germany, 
Poland, and Silesia. They retired into Moravia, and, 
having exhausted that country, occupied Hungary. 

At that time they had to choose a new Khan, 
which could only be done at Karakorum, the old 
capital of their empire. Thither they withdrew to 
elect an emperor to govern an empire which then 
extended from China to Poland, from India to Siberia. 
But a realm of such vast proportions could not be 
long held together, and towards the end of the 
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thirteenth century it broke up into several independent 
states, all under Mongolian princes, but no longer 
under one Khan of Khans. Thus new independent 
Mongolia empires arose in China, Turkestan, Siberia, 
Southern Bussia, and Persia. In 1360 the Mongolian 
dynasty was driven out of China ; in the fifteenth 
century they lost their hold on Bussia. In Central 
Asia they rallied once more under Timur (1369), 
whose sway was again acknowledged from Kara- 
korum to Persia and Anatolia. But, in 1468, this 
empire also fell by its own weight, and for want of 
powerful rulers like Chingis-Khan or Timur. In 
Jagatai alone — the country extending from the Aral 
Lake to the Hindu-Kush between the rivers Oxns 
and Yaxartes (Jihon and Sihon), and once governed 
l>y Jagatai, the son of Chingis-Khan — the Mongolian 
dynasty maintained itself, and thence it was that 
Baber, a descendant of Timur, conquered India, and 
founded there a Mongolian dynasty, surviving up to 
our own times in the Great Moguls of Delhi. Most 
Mongolie tribes are now under the sway of the nations 
whom they once had conquered, the Tungusic sove- 
reigns of China, the Bussian Czars, and the Turkish 
Sultans. 

The Mongolie language, although spoken (but not 
continuously) from China as far as the Volga, has 
given rise to but few dialects. Next to the Tungusic, 
the Mongolie is the poorest language of the Ural- 
Altaic family, and the scantiness of grammatical ter- 
minations accounts for the fact that, as a language, it 
has remained very much unchanged. There is, however, 
a distinction between the language as spoken by the 
Eastern, Western, and Northern tribes; and incipient 
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traces of grammatical life have lately been discovered 
by Castr&, the great Swedish traveller and Turanian 
philologist, in the spoken dialect of the Buriats. In 
it the persons of the verb are distinguished by affixes, 
while, according to the rules of Mongolic grammar, 
no other dialect distinguishes in the verb between 
amo, amas, BmaU 

Turkic Class. 

Much more important are the Turkic languages, 
most prominent among which is the Turkish itself, or 
the Osmanli of Constantinople, The different Turkic 
dialects, of which the Osmanli is one, occupy one of 
the largest linguistic areas, extending from the Lena 
and the Polar Sea down to the Adriatic. 

Turkialx C-rammar. 

It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, 
even though one may have no wish to acquire it 
practically. The ingenious manner in which the 
numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the 
regularity which pervades the system of declension 
and conjugation, iiie transparency and intelligibility 
of the whole structure, must strike all who have a 
sense for that wonderful power of the human mind 
which is displayed in language. Given so small a 
number of grapbdc and demonstrative roots as would 
hardly suffice to express the commonest wants of 
human beings, to produce an instrument that shall 
render the faintest shades of feeling and thought; 
given a vague infinitive or a stern imperative, to 
derive from it such moods as an optative or subjunc- 
tive, and tenses such as an aorist or paulo-post future ; 
given incohei-ent utterances, to arrange them into a 
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system where all is uniform and regular, all combined 
and harmonious, — such is the work of the human 
mind which we see realised in language. But in most 
languages nothing of this early process remains visible. 
They stand before us like solid rocks, and the micro- 
scope of the philologist alone can reveal the remains 
of organic life with which they are built up. 

In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the 
contrary, we have before us a language of perfectly 
transparent structure, and a grammar the inner work- 
ings of which we can study, as if watching the 
building of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
Orientalist remarked, ‘ We might imagine Turkish to 
be the result of the deliberations of some eminent 
society of learned men but no such society could 
have devised what the mind of man produced, left to 
itself in the steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its 
innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful 
as any within the realm of nature. 

Vlmio-ngYio Glass. 

We now proceed to the Finnic class, which, accord- 
ing to Castrdn, is divided into four branches. 

(1) The TTgric^ comprising Ostjakian, Vogulian, and 
Hungarian. 

(3) The Biilgario comprising Tcheremissian and 
Mordvinian. 

' Tbe name Bulgario is not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the 
Danube ; Bulgaria, on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
Moesia) from Bulgario armies by whom it was conquered In the 
seventh century. Bulgarian tribes marched from the Volga to the 
Don, and after remaining for a time under the sovereignty of the 
Avars on the Don and Dnieper, they advanced to the Danube in 
6^5, and founded there the Bulgarian kingdom. This has retained 
its name to the present day, though the original Bulgarians hav#> 
long been absorbed and replaced by Slavonic inhabitants, and both 
brought under Turkish sway since 1392. 
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(3) The Permic^ comprising Permian, Syrjanian, 
Votjakian. 

(4) The FinniOi comprising Finnish, Estonian, Lap- 
ponian, Karelian, Livonian, Wotian. 

rins. 

For onr own purposes the Fins and Estonians are 
the most interesting among the Finno-Ugric tribes. 
The Fins call themselves SuoTnalainen, i. e. in- 
habitants of fens. They are settled in the pi’ovince of 
Finland (formerly belonging to Sweden, but since 
1809 annexed to Eussia), and in parts of the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz. Their literature 
and, above all, their popular poetry bear witness to a 
high intellectual development in times which we may 
call almost mj^thical, and in places more favourable 
to the glow of poetical feelings than their present 
abode, the last refuge Europe could afford them. The 
epic songs still live among the poorest, recorded by 
oral tradition alone, and preserving all the features of 
a perfect metre and of a more ancient language. A 
national feeling has lately arisen amongst the Fins, 
despite of Eussian supremacy; and the labours of 
Sjogren, Lbnnrot, Gastrin, KeUgren, Doimer and others, 
receiving hence a powerful impulse, have produced 
results truly surprising. From the mouths of the 
aged an epic poem has been collected equalling the 
Iliad in length and completeness — nay, if we can 
forget for a moment all that we in our youth 
learned to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Fin is 
not a Greek, and Wainamoinen was not a Homeric 
rhapsodos. But if the poet may "take his colours 
from that nature by which he is surrounded, if he may 
depict the men with whom he lives, the Kalevala 
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possesses merits not dissimilar from those of the Iliads 
and will claim its place as the fifth national epic of 
the world, side hy side with the Ionian songs, with 
the Mahdhhdrata,^^ Shdhndniehi and the Nihelunge, 
If we want to study the circumstances under which 
short ballads may grow up and become amalga- 
mated after a time into a real epic poem, nothing can 
be more instructive than the history of the collection 
of the Kalevala. We have here facts before us, not 
mere surmises, as in the case of the Homeric poems 
and the Nibelunge. We can still see how some poems 
were lost, others were modified ; how certain heroes 
and episodes became popular, and attracted and ab- 
sorbed what had been originally told- of other heroes 
and other episodes. Ldnnrot could watch the effect of 
a good and of a bad memory among the people who 
repeated the songs to him, and he makes no secret of 
having himself used the same freedom in the final 
aiTangement of these poems which the people used 
from whom he learnt them. This early literary culti- 
vation has not been without a powerful influence on 
the language. It has imparted permanence to its 
forms and a traditional character to its words, so that 
at first sight we might almost doubt whether the 
grammar of this language had not left the agglutina- 
tive stage altogether. The agglutinative typo, how- 
ever, yet remains, and its grammar shows a luxuriance 
of grammatical combination second only to Turkish 
and Hungarian, Like Turkish it observes the * har- 
mony of vowels,’ a feature which lends a peculiar 
charm to its poetry. 

The yield of this popular poetry for mythological 
and religious researches is very considerable. 
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The Estonians. 

The Ests or Estomans, neighbours of the Eins, 
and speaking a language closely allied to the Finnish, 
possess likewise large fragments of ancient national 
poetry. Dr. Kreutzwald has been able to put together 
a kind of epic poem, called Kalewipoeg^ the Son of 
Kalew, not so grand and perfect as the Kalevala, yet 
interesting as a parallel. 

The languages which I formerly comprehended under 
the general name of South-Turanian, should, for the 
present at least, be treated as independent branches of 
speech. 

Tamnlle Ean^naeres. 

There can be no doubt about the Tamulic or Dravi- 
dian languages constituting a well-defined family, held 
together by strongly marked grammatical features. 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam occupy 
nearly the whole of the Indian peninsula. Some 
scattered dialects, still spoken north of the Dekhan, 
such as those of the Gonds, Uraon-^Kols, R^mahah, 
and Brahuia, show that the race speaking Tamulic 
languages occupied formerly more northern seats, and 
was driven from the North to the South by the Aryan 
colonists of the country. 

UiPidJii EanffnaireB. 

There is another cluster of languages, the Mv/nda or 
Kol, which were formerly classed with the Tamulic, 
but which, as I was the &st to prove in my Letter on 
the Turanian Languages^, constitute by themselves 
an independent family of speech. The dialects of the 
Santhals, Kols, Eos, Bhmrnj belong to this class. 

^ liotter to Chevalier Bunsen, * On the Turanian Languages,* in 
Bunsen's Chxi^imity ond Mankind, vol. iii. p. 268. 1854. 
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These dialects, which I had called Munda, Sir O. 
Campbell proposed to call Kolarian. 

In the same Letter on the Turanian Languages, I 
comprehended under the name of Taio^ the 
and its congeners, such as LaoSy Hhan {TenaBseni^hi), 
Ahorriy Khamti, and Kassia, 

Chuifiretio XAngiuiiSr«aw 

Under Oangetic I classed Tiheian, with such related 
dialects as Lepcha, Murmi, Magar^ Gunmgy etc, 

Lohltle LangruafiTes. 

Under Lohitic I arranged B'tirmeee with BodOy Garo, 
ydga^ SingphOy and similar dialects. 

The Lohitic and Qangetie languages together ai^o 
sometimes spoken of as Bhotiya. 

Langruaerea of FartlioT India. 

There are still the languages of what used to be 
called Farther India, but these languages, now spoken 
by Anamitea, PegivanSy Oambodjcma, and others, have 
been so little escplored in the spiiit of comparative 
philology that it must suffice for the present to men- 
tion their names. For our own purposes, the study of 
Natural Eeligion, they have yielded as yet very little. 
They have long been under the influence of either 
China, Tibet, or India, and have hardly attracted the 
attention of the collector of sacred folk-lore, 

Xiansriia^roa of tlMi Oaneunui. 

The same remark applies to the languages spokon 
in the Caucasus, such as the Georgian^ Laziau, Suaniaui 

z 
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Mingrelian, Abchasian, Circassian, Thnsh, etc. They 
have been studied, but they have not yet been 
classified with any degree of success, and they yield 
us hardly any information on the natural growth of 
religious ideas. 


nangtLasre and Belicrlon. 

We have thus surveyed the principal languages 
of Europe and Asia, more particularly those which 
have supplied the living soil for the growth of 
mythology and religion. I have intentionally con- 
fined my remarks to languages, without saying much 
of those who spoke them. 

Blood and hair and bones can teach us nothing or 
very little about religion, and the more carefully the 
two sciences of ethnology and philology are kept 
apart, the better, I believe, it will be for both. We 
know, from history, that races may give up their own 
language and adopt that of their conquerors, or, in 
some cases, of the conquered. Much more is this the 
case with religion. Our interest therefore is with re* 
ligion, whoever the people were who believed in it, 
just as we classify languages I'egardless of the people 
by whom they were spoken. Buddhism, for instance, 
is an Aryan religion, and its origin would be unin- 
telligible on any but an Aryan substratum of language 
and thought. But it has been adopted by races whose 
languages belong to a totally different family, and 
whose intellectual peculiarities have completely 
changed the original character of Buddha’s teaching. 
Who could understand Buddhism if he knew it in 
its Chinese, Mongolian, or Japanese form only ? 

In the case of Christianity we have a Semitic re- 
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ligion which has become Aryan in every sense of the 
word. And again, I ask, who could understand the 
original character of Christianity, unless he knew the 
language which gave rise to such names and concepts 
as Elohim and Jehovah and Messiah, unless he knew 
its antecedents in the Old Testament ? 

It may happen that whole nations, most interesting 
to us in their ethnological and political character, are 
of no account whatever in the study of religion* 
Japan, for instance, so far as it is Buddhist, can 
teach us nothing except by showing us how a re- 
ligion, most spiritual in its origin, may become formal 
and ceremonial and unmeaning, if transferred to an 
uncongenial soil. Fortunately, however, something 
of the native religion of Japan also has been pre- 
served to us in the Shintoism of the past and of the 
present day. It is by this that Japan supplies a really 
important chapter in the history of Natural Belzgion* 

What applies to Japan, applies likewise to such 
countries as Tibet, Burmah, and Siam, all of which 
have adopted the religion of Buddha, and can be of 
real interest to us by the remnants of their ancient 
popular religion only, which survive hex'e and there 
in superstitions, customs, and legends. 

A larger harvest awaits the student of religion in 
Egypt. Here, however, both ethnology an d pl^ology 
offer us as yet hut little help. Whether the ancient 
language of Egypt shows any traces of real relation- 
ship with Aryan and Semitic speech, is a question 
which has been asked again and again, but has never 
been satisfactorily answered. Similarities with Sc- 
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mitic grammar there are, and there are coincidences 
between Egyptian and Aryan roots which are some- 
times startling. Some scholars have gone so far as to 
recognise in the language of Egypt the most primitive 
form of human speech, previous even to its differen- 
tiation as Aryan and Semitic. That Egypt was open 
from the earliest times to ethnic influences from the 
Semitic, the Aryan, and likewise from the African 
world, cannot be denied. But, for the present, we 
must be careful not to dogmatise on these problems, 
and it will be best to treat the Egyptian religion, for 
the study of which we possess such ample materials, 
as an independent nucleus of religious thought. 

The adjacent languages of Northern Africa are like- 
wise as yet in what may be called an unclassified 
state. In ancient times the language of Carthage and 
other Phenician settlements on the Northern coast 
was Semitic. But what are called the Suh-^Semitw 
or sometimes the Hamitic languages, the Berber or 
Libyan (Kabyle, Shilhe, Tuareg or Tamasheg), and 
some of the aboriginal dialects of Abyssinia or Ethi- 
opia (the SomCUi, Galla, Beja or Bihari, Agau, Dan- 
kali, etc.), must be submitted to a far more searching 
analysis before they can claim a real light to the 
name of either Hamitic or Sub-Semitic. Fortunately 
they are of small importance to us in our investiga- 
tions of primitive religious concepts and names, as 
Mohammedanism ^as effaced nearly every trace of 
religious beliefs which preceded it in those regions. 


Afirlca. 

There is no time, and there is no necessity, for my 
laying before you the as yet only partially disen- 
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tangled network of languages spread over the rest of 
Africa. For our own purposes it will be sufficient if 
we distinguish between those linguistic and religious 
groups to which reference will have to be made in the 
course of our studies. 

The Nuhas on the Upper Nile, who, according to 
F. Muller, constitute with the Falalis a separate lin- 
guistic class, need not occupy us at present, because 
here also little is known of their ancient religion 
previous to their conversion to Mohammedanism, 
Lepsius, in his ‘ Nubische Grammatik,' denies the in- 
dependent character of the language. There remain 
therefore : 

1. The Hottentots and Bushmen in the South. The 
best judges now consider these two races, in spite of 
striking differences in language and religion, as ori- 
ginally one. 

3. The Bdntu races, or Kafirs^ who extend in an 
unbroken line on the East-coast from several degrees 
north of the Equator down to the Hottentots, with 
whom they are often closely united. They have 
spread from East to West across the whole continent. 
The typical form of their language is so pronounced 
that there can be no doubt as to the relationship of 
these languages, though it may be that several little 
explored dialects are at present treated as Buntu 
which further analysis will have to adjudge to a 
different class. Dr. Bleek, who was the first to esta** 
blish the relationship of the best-known B&ntu lan- 
guages on a truly scientific basis, was also the first to 
show the influence which such languages would na- 
turally exercise on the religious ideas of those who 
spoke them. Being without grammatical gender, in 
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our sense of tlie word, these languages do not lend 
themselves easily to the personification of the powers 
of nature. Worship of ancestral spirits is very general 
among these B^ntu tribes. 

3. The Negro rcLces, extending from the Western 
coast of Africa towards the interior. Here much re- 
mains to be done, and we must hope that future 
researches will lead to the discovery of several sub- 
divisions of what are now called Negro languages. 
Something, however, has been gained, in so far as this 
ill-defined name of Negro is restricted for the present 
to the inhabitants of the centre of Africa. What is 
called fetishism was first observed among these tribes, 
though it never constituted the original or the ex- 
clusive character of their religion. 

Lepsius in his ‘ Nubische Grammatik/ tries to re- 
duce the population of Africa to three types 

1. The Northern negroes ; 

2. The Southern or BS»ntu negroes ; 

3. The Cape negroes. 

And in accordance with this ethnological system, 
he arrauges the languages also into three zones : — 

(1) The Southern, south of the Equator, the 
Blintu dialects, explored chiefly on the west and east 
coasts, but probably stretching across the whole con- 
tinent, comprising the Hereto, Pongue, Fernando Po, 
Kafir ('Osa and Zulu), Tshuana (Soto and Bolon), 
Suahili, etc. ; (2) the Northern zone, between the Equa- 
tor and the Sahara, and east as far as the Nile, com- 
prising Efik, Ibo, Yoruba, Ewe, Akra or Ga, Otyi, Kru, 
Vei (Mande), Temne, Bullom, Wolof, Tula, Sonrhai, 
Kanuri, Teda (Tibu), Logons, Wandala, Bagirmi, M&ba, 

* M. M., Inirodxtdifm to the Science qfEeUgumf p, 239. 
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KonjS-ra, XJmMe, DInka, Sliilluk, Bongo, Bari, Oigob, 
Nuba, and Barea ; (3) theHamitic zone, including the 
extinct Egyptian and Coptic, the Libyan dialects, 
such as Tuareg (Kabyl and Amasheg), Hausa, the 
Kushitic or Ethiopian languages, including the Beja 
dialects, the Soho, Falasha, Agau, Oalla, Dankali and 
Somali, The Hottentot and Bushman languages are 
refeiTed to the same zone. 

The Hamitic languages comprised in the third zone, 
the Egyptian, Libyan, and Eushitic, are considered by 
Lepsius as alien to Africa. They are all intruders 
from the East, though reaching Africa at different 
times and by different roads. The true aboriginr,! 
nucleus of African speech is contained in the first 
zone, and represented by that class of languages 
which, on account of their strongly marked gram- 
matical character, has been called the E&ntu family. 
Professor Lepsius attempts to show that the languages 
of the Northern zone are modifications of the same 
type which is represented in the Southern zone, these 
modifications being chiefly due to contact and more 
or loss violent friction with languages belonging to 
the Hamitic zone, and, to a certain extent, with Se- 
mitic languages also. 

Amexloa. 

Imperfect as our present classification of the native 
languages, and, in consequence, of the native religions 
of Africa is, still we have advanced so far that no 
scholar would speak any longer of African, languages, 
and no theologian of African religions. 

The same applies to America. The division and 
the mutual relations of the numerous la»gung«*»i 
spoken on that continent are far from being satis- 
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factorily established. Still, no one speaks any longer 
of American languages in general, nor would any one 
venture to treat the various religions of America as 
varieties of one and the same original type. Progress 
has been slow, still there has been progress here also. 
We can distinguish between at least four independent 
centres of language and likewise of religion, and 
though future researches may help us to subdivide 
more minutely, they will hardly tend to remove the 
landmarks which so far have been established. 

These four centres of language and religion are : — 

1. The Red-lTidians or Red-skins in the North. 
They will for the present have to be treated as 
one group, though not only in their language, 
but in their religious ideas and social customs 
also, different tribes exhibit very marked differences. 
Totemism, which has often been represented as the 
common feature of their religion, was originally much 
more of a social custom than a religious belief, though, 
like many social customs, it acquired in time some-- 
thing of a religious sanction. Their religion, if we 
are allowed to generalise, is based on a belief in 
divine spirits, often in a Supreme Spirit, and the 
questions of the creation of the world and of man 
have occupied the thoughts of many of these so-called 
savages. 

2. The next nucleus of an independent religion 
existed in Mexico, where, if we may trust tradition, 
two immigrations took place from the North, bringing 
with them new elements of civilisation. These immi- 
grants are known by the names of ToUehs and Azteks, 
the latter driving the former before them into more 
southern latitudes. Beligion and ceremonial had 
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reached a very high development in Mexico at the 
time of its discovery and devastation by the Spani- 
ards. Even philosophical theories on the true nature 
of the gods were not unknown among the higher 
classes. 

3. Central America seems to have been the seat of 
an independent civilisation, though strongly influenced 
by immigrations from the North. One language, the 
(^ichdi has been more carefully studied, and an 
ancient book, the Popol Yuh, written in that lan- 
guage, has been published in the original and trans- 
lated. Some scholars have claimed for it a place 
among the Sacred Books of the world, and it is cer- 
tainly a rich mine for studying the traditions of the 
MayaSy as they existed in the fifteenth century. 

4. Peru, the kingdom of the Incas, is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its solar religion and solar worship, the 
very rulers being considered as children of the sun. 
Here also philosophical opinions seem to have sprung 
up from a religious soil, and the reasoning of a famous 
Inca has often been quoted, who maintained that there 
must be a higher power than their father, the sun, 
because the sun was not free, but had to perform its 
appointed course from day to day and from year 
to year. 

Besides these four groups, there are still a number 
of independent tribes of whose language and religion 
we know something, but not enough to enable us to 
classify them either by themselves or with other tribes. 

Such are the Arctic or Hyperborean tribes, more 
particularly the Eahimoa and Oreenlandera in the 
extreme North ; the Arowahea and the once famous 
CaHbea in the north of South America and in the 
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islands of the Antilles; the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Brazil ; the Aliponea^ so well described by 
Dobrizhofer (1784) ; and in the South, the Fata’- 
gonians and the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. 

Until the languages of these people have been 
carefully analysed by real scholars, any attempt at 
grouping them would prove simply mischievous. We 
are at present in a stage where our duty is to dis- 
tinguish, not to confound. Even to speak of the 
inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego as one race has pro- 
duced, as we saw, disastrous results, and it is to be 
hoped that we shall hear no more of a South 
American language or of a North American religion. 
It is true that certain legends have been found in 
the North as well as in the South of America, which 
seem to point to a cominon origin. But it will be 
time to account for such coincidences after the 
legends of each centre have been studied by them- 
selves, and after some clearer light has been thrown 
on the component elements of the population of 
the whole American continent. 

How, under present circumstances, scholars could 
have been bold enough to trace the whole American 
race to immigrations from Asia or even from Europe, 
ia difficult to understand. The physical possibility, 
no doubt, was there, whether across the island bridges 
in the North, or by sea from West or East, We 
heard but lately how a large vessel, cast off by its 
crew, drifted safely from America to England (the 
Hebrides). The same may have happened on either 
coast of America. But any attempts to recognise 
in the inhabitants of America descendants of Jews, 
Phenicians, Chinese, or Celts are for the present 
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simply hopeless, and are in fact outside the paid 
of real science. 

OmuiIo btatruffas. 

The languages which extend from Madagascar on 
the East coast of Africa to the Sandwich Islands, 
West of America, have been far more carefully 
studied than those of America and Africa. 1 speak 
of languages, not of races, for if ethnological classiii- 
cation has proved a failure anywhere, it has when 
applied to the mixture of blood that led to the 
formation of such races as Australians, Papuans, 
Malays, Polynesians, Melanesians, Micronesians, Ke- 
gritos, Mincopies, Orang-utans, and all the rest. 

From the latest work on this family of languages, 
by Dr. Codiington (‘ The Melanesian Languages.’ 
Oxford, 1885), it appeal's that we must admit an 
original, though very distant, relationship between 
the Malay, the Polynesian, Melanesian, and Micro- 
nesian languages, but that in their later development 
it is possible to distinguish between the Malay, the 
Folynedom, and the Mekt'neamn (with Micronesian) 
as independent branches of a common stem. The 
dialects of Australia stand as yet apart, as too little 
known, as well as those of New Guinea, though 
some dialects, like the Motu of New Guinea, are 
clearly Melanesian. 

It follows from this division, that with regard to 
religion also we must distinguish between a Malay, 
a Polynesian, a Melan^icm, and possibly a New 
Ovmea (Papuan) and AuMralian centre. Our in- 
formation, however, from the two last, is very im- 
perfect. 
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Malay. 

Owing to the proximity of the Malay islands to 
India, they have from the eailiest times been overrun 
by immigrants, conquerors, and missionaries from 
the Asiatic Continent. Their ancient religious 
opinions are covered up and hidden under super- 
imposed strata of Hindu, Suddhist, Mohammedan, and 
Christian faith, and what there is of native growth 
in Java, Borneo and elsewhere represents probably 
the mere dregs of a former religion. 

Polynesia. 

The Polynesian languages, on the contrary, pre- 
sent us with an abundant growth both of religion 
and of poetical mythology. These Poljmesian tradi- 
tions are particularly valuable to the student of com- 
parative mythology, because they offer striking simi- 
larities witja the legends of Greeks, Romans, Teutons 
and others, without the possibility of a common 
origin or of a later historical contact. 

Melanesia. 

The Melanesians, so far as we can judge, do not 
differ much from the Polynesians and Micronesians 
in the fundamental outlines of their religious opinions, 
but they are not so rich in imaginative legends. 
Further research, however, may modify this opinion. 

As to the Australians and the Papuas of New 
Guinea, very little has been ascertained as yet of 
their religion, except what is embodied in their 
ceremonial observances and social customs. 

ClasslflcatloiL of KBAffuacreSf wliy necessavy. 

This linguistic and religious survey, which has 
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taken up much of our time, will nevertheless^ I hope, 
prove a saving of time in the progress of our work. 
Imperfect as it is, it will enable us to guard against 
certain mistakes very common in the Science of 
Religion. We have established certain broad lines 
of division in language and religion, and wo shall 
hear no more of what used to be called the religion 
of savages, or barbarians, or black men, or red men, 
or Africans, or Americans. The student of religion 
knows no savages, no barbarians. Some of the 
races who are called savage or barbarous possess 
the purest, simplest, and truest views of religion, 
while some nations who consider themselves in the 
very van of civilisation, profess religious dogmas 
of the most degraded and degrading character. The 
African Zulu who was a match for Bishop Colenso, 
cannot be classed as an African or black man to« 
gether with the royal butchers of Dahomey ; and 
the Inca philosopher who searched for something 
more divine than the sun, cannot be placed by the 
side of the Blackfoot performing the sun-danced 

Progress in the Science of Religion means at pre- 
sent discrimination, both with regard to the subject 
and the object of religious faith. As we speak no 
longer of the believers in a religion as either savages 
or barbarians, black men or red men, Africans or 
Americans, the idea also that we can truly character- 
ise any religion by such general terms as fetishism, 
totemism, animism, solarism, shamanism, etc,, has 
long been surrendered by all critical students, In- 

^ The Blackfoot Sun-Dance, by Rev. John MoXiOan, in the Pto- 
ceodings of the Canadian Institute, No. 161 ; 1689. Notes bearing 
on the use of ordure in rites of a religious character, by Jolut G. 
Bourko, Washington, 1888. 
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gredients of all these i&ms may be found in most 
religions, but not one of them can be fully defined 
by such vague terms. Religions are everywhere the 
result of a long historical growth, and, like languages^ 
they retain even in their latest forms traces of the 
stages through which they have passed. There is 
fetishism in some forms of Christianity; there is 
spiritualism in the creed of some so-called worship- 
pers of fetishes. Generalisation will come in time, 
but generalisation without a thorough knowledge 
of particulars is the ruin of all sciences, and has 
hitherto proved the gi’eatest danger to the Science 
of Religion, 
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LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT, 
mutt slioiild we be without Xiaasraag’e t 

A ETER we have finished our survey of the lan^ 
guages which are spoken at present over the 
civilised world, and which have been spoken there 
so long as we know anything of the presence of the 
human race on this planet of ours, it is time to ask 
the question, what language really is. 

Now I ask, Do you know anything in the whole 
world more wonderful than language ? 

No doubt, even if we were not able to speak, wo 
should still be able to see^ to hear, to taste, to smell, 
and to feel. 

We could taste what is sweet and like it, and taste 
what is bitter and dislike it- We might run away 
from the fire, because it bums, and turn towards the 
water, because it is cool, or because it quenches our 
thirst ; but we should haye no words to distinguish 
fire from water, or hot from cold, or sweet from bitter. 
We should he like children who have burnt their 
fingers and cry, who have tasted sugar and smile, 
who have swallowed vinegar and howl. Some people 
might call this inmning away from what hurts, and 
turning towards what is pleasant, rational, just as 
they say that a dog is rational because he runs away 
from his master when he raises his stick, and jumps 
up at him when he holds out a piece of meat 
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If by a bold metaphor this is to be called reason, 
we need not object, if only we distinguish between 
conscious and unconscious, between worded and un- 
worded reason, and if we remember that, by using 
reason in that very enlarged sense, we may be driven 
in the end to call even the shutting of our eyes at the 
approach of a blow an act of reasoning. 

However, with or without language, we might cer- 
tainly do all this, and a great deal more. We might 
fight and kill, we might love and protect. We might, 
if we were very clever, accumulate dispositions and 
habits which by repeated inheritance would enable 
our descendants to build nests, or warrens, or bee- 
hive huts. The strongest might possibly learn to act 
as sentinels and make themselves obeyed; the weaker 
sex might even invent signals of danger and other 
signs of communication. 

I doubt not that chivalrous and unchivalrous feel- 
ings also might be aroused in our breast, such as we 
see among the higher animals, and that jealousy and 
revenge as well as friendship and love might influence 
our actions. 

But with all this, imagine that we were sitting 
here, looking at one another with a kind of good- 
natured bovine stare, but without a single word, not 
only on our lips, but in our minds ; our mind being 
in fact a mere negative plate, without our being able 
to lay hold of any of the outlines drawn on it, by 
saying this is this, and this is that I 

Hefinltloii of ThinMng. 

Some philosophers, as you know, hold that men, 
like animals, though they possessed no language, 
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might still sit silent and think. Unfortunately they 
do not tell us what they mean and what they do not 
mean by thinking, but it seems clear that they use 
thinking as synonymous with every kind of mental 
activity. Des Cartes, when discussing his fundamental 
principle, Gogito ergo did the same ; but, as an 
honest philosopher, he warned us that he used cogitare 
in that widest sense \ so as to include sensation, per- 
ception, memory, imagination, and all the rest. If 
the meaning of to think is avowedly stretched to that 
extent, no one would dream of denying that animals, 
though speechless, can think, and that we also could 
think without language, that is to say, without ever 
having possessed language, without knowing one word 
from another. 

What ave w# tUnlditg' of? 

But now let us ask those philosophei's the simple 
question. If we can think without language, %vhat arc 
we thinking of? What indeed? I do not wish to 
lay a trap, like a cross-examining lawyer* Of course, 
if you told me what you wore thinking of, you could 
do it only by using a word. Nor do I claim to be a 
thought-reader, and tell you, without your having 
told me, what you are thinking of, for that, of 
course, I could only do by using a word. But I ask 
you to ask yourselves, what you are thinking of, if 
you are thinking of anything, and I shall join myself 
in that experiment. Suppose we were all thinking, 
as we call it, of a dog, then as soon as we attempt to 
answer to ourselves the question, What are we think- 

‘ Des Cartes, MeditationSf edl. Cousin, vol. i. p* 25S ; * QuVnt m 
qu^une chose qui pense ? C*est une chose qui doute, qui entend, fiui 
conpoit, qui affirme, qui nio, qui veut, qui zxe veui pas, qui imagine 
aussi, et qui sent, 

A a 
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ing of? we can only do it by saying to ourselves or 
to others, Dog, It is perfectly true that cams, chien^ 
Huncl would do as well, and we need not even pro- 
nounce any of these words while remembering a 
certain dog, or while hearing the barking of a number 
of dogs about us. But though we may suppress the 
sound or recollection of a word after we have once 
heard it, or replace it even by another word taken 
from another language, we cannot possibly become 
conscious to om‘selves of what we are thinking, with- 
out having the word in reserve, or, as the Italians 
say, in pettOi or, as some savages say, in the stomach. 

TbitOdufir in G-emmii. or EngUsli. 

If any doubt stiU remains in^ your mind on the 
impossibility of real thought without language, ask 
yourselves what you mean in asking a foreigner who 
has long lived in England, whether he thinks in 
German or in English ? What would you say, if he 
were to answer, In neither. You would, I belie-ve, 
think, and think rightly, that he was a fool. 

Wliy W0 oaxmot tliiiiic without words. 

But if that is so, if thought, in the properly re- 
stricted sense of that word, is impossible without 
language, you may well ask, why that should be so. 
Many people suppose that we first form our thoughts, 
or as they call it our ideas, and that afterwards we 
go in seai’ch of certain sounds, which we attach to our 
ideas, and which we- retain because we find them very 
useful for the purpose of communication. Now I ask 
you, is such a process possible or conceivable ? Do 
we ever find ourselves in possession of a concept, but 
without a name for it, unless indeed we have for- 
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gotten, and know that we have forgotten, the name 
which we formerly possessed ? Or is there anywhere 
in the whole world a place where we could find empty 
sounds, such as father and mother, meaning nothing 
as yet, but ready for use when wanted? I know 
some people speak of inexpressible thoughts, but they 
mean feelings ; others say they may have a clear con- 
cept of a plant, without knowing its name; they speak 
of that plant, Oh, what do you call it ? But is not 
plant a name, is not vegetable a name, is not direct a 
name, is not it a name, is not even What do you call 
it, a name? 

We often do not know the exact or right name, but 
in that case we always know the more general name. 
If we had never seen or heard of an elephant, we 
should not know its name, but we should know that 
it was an animal and call it so ; we should know that 
it was a quadraped, and call it so. If wo did not 
know whether what we saw was an inanimate lump, 
or a plant, or a bii’d, fish, or mammal, we should have 
no name for it beyond the name thing. We could 
not name it further, because we know no more about 
it, because we could not bring it under any more 
definite conceptual name. We may see, hear, and 
touch the elephant, we may have a more or less exact 
image of it, but until we can predate or name some 
distinguishing feature of it, we^ould neither name 
nor know it, in the true sense of that word. 

To suppose, as is done by most philosophers, that 
we first find ourselves in command of an army of 
naked concepts, and that we afterwards an*ay them in 
verbal uniforms, is impossible for two very simple 
reasons ; iu'st, because there is no maga^sino which 

A a 
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could supply ttese verbal uniforms, and secondly, 
because we never meet with naked concepts ; or, to 
put it more strongly still, because we never meet with 
a rabbit without a skin, or an oyster without a shell. 

The reason why real thought is impossible without 
language is very simple. What we call language is 
not, as is commonly supposed, thought plus sound, 
but what we call thought is really language minus 
sound. That is to say, when we are once in pos- 
session of language, we may hum our words, or 
remember them in perfect silence, as we remember 
a piece of music without a single vibration of our 
vocal chords. We may also abbreviate our words, 
so that such expressions as, * If Plato is right,’ may 
stand for a whole library. We may in fact eliminate 
the meaning of the word so that the word only remains 
as a symbol ^ ; we may even substitute algebraic signs 
for real words, and thus carry on processes of reckon- 
ing or reasoning which in their final results are 
perfectly astonishing. But as little as we can reckon 
without actual or disguised numerals, can we reason 
without actual or disguised words. This is the last 
result to which the Science of Language has led us, 
and which has changed the Science of Language into 
the Science of Thought, ^ We think in words ^ must 
become the charter of all exact philosophy in future, 
and it will form, I believe, at the same time the recon- 
ciliation of aU systems of philosophy in the past. 

Communlcsatioxi, not lansroAfiTe. 

But surely, it is said, men communicate, and 
animals too communicate, without language. Yes, 


^ of ThQugMi p 35. 
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they ceitainly do, we all do, some more, others less 
successfully. The Polynesians, as Chamisso ’ tells us 
in his channing Voyage round the world (1815-1818), 
are sparing of words, and a wink often takes the 
place of a long speech. Perhaps it does so even 
among less savage races. They do not even say Yen, 
when they can help it, hut only move their brow. It 
is only to a stranger that they will say Imga, yes. 
But such communication is not thought, if we use our 
words properly. 

1 go even a step further, and maintain that we are 
so made that, whether we like it or not, we must 
show by outward signs what passes within us. There 
are few people who can so repress their emotions as 
not to let others see when they are angry or happy. 
We blush, we tremble, we frown, we pout, we grin, 
we laugh, we smile, and what can be more tell-tale, 
and sometimes more eloquent, than these involuntary 
signs? I have no doubt that animals betray their 
feelings by similar signs, and that those signs are 
understood by their fellow-creatures. You have only 
to disturb an ant-hill, and see what happens. A 
number of ants will run away on their beaten laacks, 
they will stop every ant they meet, and every ant, 
after having been touched and communicated with, 
will run to the ant-hill to render help with the same 
alacrity with which a member of the ^e-brigado runs 
towards the place of conflagration after bearing the 
bugle in the street. We cannot underatand how it is 
done, but that little head of an ant, not larger than 
the head of a pin, must have been able to express 
terror and implore help, even as a dog will run up to 
> Chamisso’s Werlte, vol. i. p. 3B7. 
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you and express in his face terror, and by his motions 
implore your help. But when will people learn that 
emotions are not thoughts, and that if we call anger 
or joy thought, we simply muddle our own thoughts 
and confound our own language ? 

I believe that some of these involuntary manifeata* 
tions of our feelings may in time lead to intentional 
gestures ; and we know from pantomimes, also from 
communications that are said to take place in America 
and Australia between tribes speaking diflFerent lan- 
guages, that this gesture-language may be brought to 
a very high degree of perfection. But we must not 
forget that in all cases where this communication by 
means of gestures has been observed, the parties con- 
cerned are each in possession of a real language, that 
in fact they think first in their own conceptual lan- 
guage and then translate their thoughts back inta 
pantomime 

The subject, howevex', is curious, and deserves more 
study than it has hitherto received. We imagine 
we can understand why a person kneeling down 
is supposed to implore mercy, why another shaking 
his fist is supposed to say, Stand ofi*! But these 
gestures, as used in dijQferent countides, have not 
always the same meaning, and even the expressive 

^ In the island of Gomera, one of the islands of the Canarsr 
Archipelago, people communicate by means of a whistling language. 
The island is traversed by many deep ravines and gullies which 
run out in all directions from the central plateau. They are not 
bridged, and can often only be crossed with great difficulty, so that 
people who really live very near to each other in a straight line 
have to make a circuit of hours when they wish to meet.^ V^istling 
has therefore become an excellent means of communication, and 
has gradually assumed the proportions of a true substitute for 
speech. But what they whistle is their own language. 
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signs used by deaf and dumb people are by no means 
identical all over the globe 

Children again, long before they are able to speak, 
can imitate the acts of eating, drinking, riding on 
their father’s knees, and thus expi'ess their little 
wishes ; but a wish is not a thought, as little as fear 
and horror. If some philosophers like to call these 
states of feeling thought, they may do so at their own 
peril, but they ought at all events to let us know, in 
order that others may be able to discount such 
license. 

lauvM (VonMUnnraa). 

Some more serious philosophers put in a claim for 
images. Images, they say, such as our senses leave 
in our memory, may surely be called thought. They 
may, no doubt, if only we let others know that in our 
own philosophical dialect we use thinking in that ex- 
tended SOTise. But it is surely better to distinguish 
and to keep the term imagination for signifying the 
play of our images. I myself hold it impossible that 
human beings should have real images without first 
having framed them in names ; and among physiologists, 
Virchow denies the possibility of our having percep- 
tions without names. But, of course, if careful ob- 
servers, such as Mir. Galton, assure us that they have 
images without knowing what they are images of, and 
without remembering what they are called, wo are 
hound to believe them, even though we cannot follow 
them. What they are anxious for is evidently to show 
that animals, though they have no langnage, have 
images, that they combine these images, and that 
their acts, their sensible, or, as they like to call 

‘ MaUery, Sign Lansptage awmg the Nmih-Amtriecm Tndimm, 
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them, their rational acts, are deteimined by them. 
Let that be so, at least for argument’s sake. But 
even then, is not this imagination or even this reason- 
ing without language utterly different from imagina- 
tion and reasoning with language'i Suppose a dog» 
instead of coming to me, as one of my dogs did, ex- 
pressing his uneasiness and then dragging me on to 
his rug which was red, and showing me that it was 
occupied by my other dog, who ought to have been 
on his own rug which was blue, looking at me re- 
proachfully tUl I had ordered the other dog away, 
and then taking possession with all the pride of an 
injui-ed innocent of his own red rug — suppose that dog, 
instead of wheedling and barking were suddenly to 
stand up on his hind legs and say to me, ‘ The other 
dog has taken my rug ; please. Sir, order him away,' 
should we not almost go out of our mind ? 

Or let us place an infant and a grown-up man side 
by side, the one struggling and crying for a cup of 
milk, the other saying plainly, ^ I should like that 
cup of milk.' Is not the distance between these two 
acts immeasurable, the one being merely the result of 
the direct or reflex action of our senses, the other the 
result of a growth that has gone on for thousands of 
years ? The grown-up man also, if he were dying of 
thirst, might no doubt rush towards the cup and 
swallow it without saying a word, and we might call 
the expression of his impetuous features language, 
and his rushing movements reason. But we should 
gain nothing by the use of this metaphorical language. 
There are philosophers who tell us that an infant 
could not stretch out its arms without going through 
a silent syllogism : ‘ By stretching out our arms we 
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obtain what we wish for ; I wish for this cup of milk, 
therefore 1 stretch out my arms.’ It may be so, but 
we know nothing about it and never shall, till the 
infant is able to speak, that is to say, ceases to be an 
infant, and then tells us what it thinks. 

Between the infant, however, and the man who is 
able to speak, there is not a distance of ten or twenty 
years only. The language which he has accepted is the 
result of intellectual labour carried on for thousands 
of years. The original framing of our words and 
thoughts is a process which no one but the geologist 
of language has even the most remote idea of, and to 
suppose that one human being could, in the space of 
ten or twenty years, have accumulated the wealth of 
his grammar and dictionary is like believing tiiat the 
earth with its mountains and rivers could have been 
made in six days. It is exti-aordinary that the same 
argument, which has been answered ad naweam, is 
brought forward again and again. It is quite true 
that the infant and the parrot are for a time without 
language, and that both leam to say after a time, 
‘How do you do?’ But the child leanm to speak 
human language, while the parrot never speaks 
Parrotese. 

XttvoliuitaKy miL vottuatary aovmas* 

The next step after what has been called the lan- 
guage of gestures, leads ns on to involuntary and 
voluntary sounds. I call involuntary sounds inter- 
jections which have a direct natural origin, which 
express joy, fear, anger, admiration, assent or dissent. 
To us, ijcoustomed to our own interjections, there 
seems a^S^tural appropriateness in their sound, but 
here too a comparative study teaches us that it is not 
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SO. No, for ixistance, does not always mean no ; in 
Syrianian it means yes. Even in Irish we find for 
No, not only naicc, but also aicc Voluntary inter- 
jections I call such imitative sounds as how wow for 
dog, and moo for cow. Here, too, we find that what 
seems to us perfectly natural and intelligible, is not 
always so. Whereas to our ears the dog says boiv 
wow, he says hliff Tdaff to a German ear. 

It is extremely ^fficult to render inarticulate 
sounds by our alphabet. Many attempts have been 
made to write down the sounds uttered by birds, but 
hitherto with small success. A great phonetician, 
well acquainted with the latest theories of physio- 
logical phonetics, has spent many days and nights in 
watching the notes of the nightingale ; and what do you 
think his rendering has come to ? The real note of the 
nightingale, as reduced to alphabetical writing, is : 

Bailidureifaledirannwei lidwTidei faledaritturei. 

You know that before languages were studied 
scientifically, it was a very general idea that all 
human speech arose in that way, and that the 
ultimate elements of our words were imitations of 
natural sounds or involuntary interjections. I called 
these theories the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories. 
Some philosophers have lately added a third theory, 
which they call the Yo-heho theory, but which is 
really a subdivision only of the Pooh-pooh theory. 
By a most extraordinary mistake this theory has been 
ascribed to Noir^, who was really one of its most 
determined opponents. According to this theory 
language would have been derived directly from the 

^ Zeuss, Qrmmaika (Mt%ca. Yes in Old Irish is iss ed, * est hoc,' or 
simply fid, ‘®0oth. — ^Whitley Stokes. 
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cries uttered by people ’while engaged in palling, 
rubbing, digging, rowing, and similar primitive occu- 
pations. 

In this the supporters of this Yo-heho theory have, 
no doubt, touched on a very important phase in the 
growth of language and thought, as we shall see 
presently; but if they look upon sounds such as 
To-heho as mere inteijections, they are still in the 
bitterness of the Pooh-pooh theory, that is to say, 
they have not even perceived the difficulty of the 
problem which they wish to solve. 

The names Bow-wow, Pooh-pooh, and Yo-heho theo- 
ries have sometimes been objected to as too homely, 
and as possibly offensive. But as these theories in 
their crude form are no longer held by any scholar, 
these names are really quite harmless, and they arc 
certainly useful, because they tell their own tale. If 
we are afraid of them, we must use the cumborsoinc 
names of Mimetic, Onomatopoetio or Tnterjet'tionol 
theory, every one of them requii'ing an elaborate 
commentary. 

Tba Bnw-wonr, Vooh-voob, wad To-ludui 

These fhree iheories, however, were by no means 
so illogical as they seem to us now. They were no 
doubt a priori theories, but they had certain facts to 
support them. There are interjections in every lan- 
guage, and, by the general analogy of lax^age, some 
of them have been raised into verbs and a^eotivan 
and substantives. Hueh, for instance, the Oerman 
husch, is an interjection which in Gferman is used to 
drive away birds, to express any quick movement, to 
attract attention, while in English it is now chiefly 
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employed to enjoin silence. From this inteqection^ 
and from no root, are derived in German the adjective 
AuscA, meaning quick, and the substantive -HuscA, 
quickness, also a blow, a box on the ear. Thus the 
lines in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 

And we have done but gi*eenly 
In hugger mugger to inter him, 

are translated in German by 

IJnd thOricht war’s von uns, so unter’m Husch 
Ihn zu bostatten. 

We have besides a German feminine substantive, 
Die Huaclie^ which means a shower of rain, and two 
verbs, huschen^ to move quickly, and huschelnt to 
scamp one’s work. In English to hush has taken the 
exclusive meaning of to enjoin silence, to quiet. 

This would be an illustration of the Pooh-pooh 
theory. 

The Bow-wov) theory can claim a number of words, 
the best known being cuckoo, in Greek kokkv^, in 
Latin cuciUus, in Sanskrit kokila. In Greek we 
have also a verb kokkv^€iv, redupl. perfect, KeKOKKVKa, 
to cry cuckoo. 

The To-heho theory is really a subdivision of the 
Pooh-pooh theory, but it may be illustrated by hang ! 
as an inteqection that accompanies a blow; to hang^ 
to beat violently, and hanged hair, which has lately 
been much admired. 

It would be a most interesting subject to collect 
all the words which, whether in English or in German, 
or in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, are formed direct 
from inteqectional elements. And it would teach 
us better than anything else that, after we have 
claimed all that can rightly be daimed 'for this 
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amorphous stratum of human speech, we have only 
taken the mere outworks, while the real fortress of 
language has not been touched. 

Roots. 

That fortress could not be taken by storm, but only 
by a regular siege ; — it will not surrender to a pri<yi’i 
arguments, but only to a posteriori analysis. Thi,s 
analysis was carried out by the founders of Comparar 
tive Philology, by Bopp, Grimm, Pott and others ; 
but it had been attempted more than two thousand 
years ago by Sanskrit ^ammarians. They had taken 
Sanskrit, one of the richest and most primitive of 
Aryan languages, and by submitting every word of it 
to a careful analysis, that is to say, by separating all 
that could be separated and proved to be merely 
formal, they had succeeded in discovering' certain 
elements which would yield to no further analysis, 
and which they therefore treated as the ultimate facts 
of language, and designated as roots. 

The number of roots admitted by these ancient 
Sanskrit grammarians was far too large however. 
We have now reduced their number to about 800, — 
I believe they will be reduced still further, — ^and 
with these we undertake to account for all the really 
important words which occur in Sanskrit literature. 
In more modern languages many clusters of words de- 
rived from one root have become extinct, and their 
place is taken by secondary and tertiary derivaUvea 
of other roots, so that for the English Dictionary (now 
being published at Oxford), which is said to compre- 
hend 350,000 words, no more than about 460 roots ‘ 


‘ Science qfTlmtgltif p. 210. 
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are required to account for all that has been said by 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron. But more than 
that : the number of independent concepts conveyed 
by these 800 Sanskrit roots, is not 800, or anything 
like it, but has been reduced to the small number of 
121. With these 121 radical concepts every thought 
that has ever passed through a human brain can be 
and has been expressed. This would have sounded 
like a wild dream to Plato and Aristotle, nay even to 
Locke and Kant, and yet it is a fact that can no more 
be questioned than the fact that the whole kalei- 
doscope of nature — all that was ever seen in this 
myriad-shaped world of ours — is made up of about 
sixty elementary substances. 

With regard to the meaning of the 800 roots of 
Sanskrit, we find that most of them express acts, such 
as striking, digging, rubbing, crushing, pounding, 
cutting, gathering, mixing, sprinkling, burning, — acts 
in fact which represent some of the simplest occupa- 
tions of man, but which by means of generalisation, 
specialisation, and metaphor have been made to 
express the most abstract ideas of our advanced 
society, A root meaning to stHke supplied names 
for a good stroke of business and for striking remarks. 
To dig came to mean to search for and to inquire. 
To vvh was used for rubbing down, softening, appeas-^ 
ing; to hv/rn came to mean to love, and also to be 
ashamed; and to gather did excellent service for 
expressing in primitive logic what we now call 
observation of facts, the connection of major and 
minor, or even syllogism. 

And now we must gather up the threads of our own 
argument. 
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We saw that real thought was impossible without 
words. We have now seen that all words aa’e made 
of rootSj and that these roots expressed originally 
simple co-operative acts, such as would be performed 
by men in the earliest stages of their social life. 

Woxds derived from coneeptnaA roots. 

Bat this is not all. Let us remember that what 
shook for the first time the faith of those who thought 
they could explain all the words of our language as 
imitations of natural sounds was the strange fact that 
in the names of animals there was no trace whatever 
of these sounds. After the cuckoo had been claimed 
as a case in point, as the great trophy or totem of the 
Bow-wow theory, everything else collapsed. In the 
names for dog there was no trace of bow-wow, in the 
names for horse no trace of neighing, in the names 
for donkey no toace of braying, in the names for cow 
no trace of mooing. On the contrary, it was found 
that every word which was derived from a root ex- 
pressed a general concept. The name for henfae, the 
Latin egy/aa, the Sanskrit asva, was derived &om a 
root meaning to be sharp or quick ; hence it beoamo 
dear that the horse had been conceived and 
as a runner or racer. From the same root came words 
■for stone, spear, needle, point, sharpness of sight, 
quickness of thought, to the very ’cuteness of the 
New World. 

The serpent was called from a root H»!w.T>ing u> 
deep along, and another name of it, the Sk. ahi, the 
<3reek Ixu, came from a root moaning to throttle. 

Sun, Gothic mnna, is derived ficom a root m, to 
bring forth ; son, Gothic mnus, comes from the same 
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root, in a passive sense, and meant originally the 
begotten, jftZius. 

Hand comes from a root which exists in Gothic as 
hinthan, to seize. 

Eye, Gothic augo, Lat. oc~ulu$, Sk. aksha, all come 
from the same root, which meant originally to point, 
to pierce. Another name for eye in Sanskrit is 
uetram, which means the leader, from nf, to lead. 

So we could go on for ever tracing back every word 
to its root and its radical concept. I do not mean to 
say that we succeed in every case. There are still 
many words which have not been brought to disclose 
their secret history, and there is still plenty of work 
to do for critical etymologists. 

There are many words which require no knowledge 
of Sanskrit at all for their etymological explanation, 
and which we use constantly without thinking of their 
etymological meaning. Thus a settle is clearly what 
we sit on, and so also, though less directly, a saddle ; 
a road is what we ride on ; a stand what we stand 
on ; a lier is what bears us, a burden what we bear 
ourselves ; a shaft is what is shaved or planed ; a 
draft what is drawn, a drift what is driven, a rift 
what is riven. A thrill of joy, or a thrilling story, 
both come from to thrill, to pierce, to perforate : but 
to bore also, whatever its historical origin may have 
been, is now used to express that slow rotatory worry- 
ing talk which is apt to make us gnash our teeth \ 

Well then, you may take it as an established fact 
that, with the exception of some onomatopoetic sur- 
vivals, our words are in the main conceptual; that 

^ On the introduotion of the word tore, see Academy, Jan. 5, 12, 
19, 18S9. 
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they are derived from conceptual roots, or, to put it 
differently, that our words are concepts. If therefore 
it is admitted that we cannot think except in con- 
cepts, it will be easy enough to understand why wo 
cannot think except in words. 

Are ooneepts possible without words ? 

But you may say, Cannot a concept exist without 
a word? Certainly not, though in order to meet 
every possible objection, we may say that no concept 
can exist without a sign, whether it be a word or 
anything else. And if it is asked, whether the con- 
cept exists first, and the sign comes afterwards, I 
shonld say No ; the two are simultaneous t but in 
strict logic, the sign, being the condition of a concept, 
may really he said to come first. After a time, woiris 
maybe dropt, and it is then, when we try to remember 
the old word that gave birth to our concept, that wn 
are led to imagine that concepts come first, and woitls 
afterwards. 

Brnkalay. 

I know from my own experience how difficult it is 
to see this clearly. We are so accustomed to think 
without words, that is to say, after having dx’opt onr 
words, that we can hardly realise the fact that origin- 
ally no conceptual thought was possible without thrso 
or other signs. No strong man, unless he was told, 
would believe that originally he could not walk with- 
out leading-strings. Berkeley seems to have struggled 
all his life with this problem, and honest as he always 
is, he gives us the most contradictory conclusions at 
which he arrived from time to time. It was one 
of the fundamental principles of his philoaophy that 
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concepts, or what were then called general ideas, are 
impossible except by attaching a word or sign to a 
percept, or what he called a particular idea. Hence he 
knew that concepts were impossible without words, 
and discursive thought impossible without concepts. 
But in spite of that he was often very angry with 
these words, and in the Introduction to his ‘ Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Understanding ’ 
(1710) he wrote: ‘Since therefore words are so apt 
to impose on the understanding [I am resolved in my. 
enquiries to make as little use of them as possibly I 
can] : whatever ideas I consider I shall endeavour to 
take them bare and naked into my view, keeping out 
of my thoughts, so far as I am able, those names which 
long and constant use have so strictly united with 
them 

Again, in his Common-place Book (Works, ed. 
Fraser, vol. i. p. 152), he says: ‘If men would lay 
aside words in thinking, ’tis impossible they should 
ever mistake, save only in matters of fact. I mean 
it seems impossible they should be positive and secure 
that anything was true which in truth is not so. 
Certainly I cannot err in matter of simple perception. 
So far as we can in reasoning go without the help of 
signs, there we have certain knowledge. Indeed, in 
long deductions made by signs there may be slips of 
memory.’ Having thus delivered his soul against 
words— the very signs without which concepts, as he 
shows, were impossible, or which were at all events 
strictly united with our thoughts — he breaks forth 
in another place (vol. iv. p. 455) in the following 

^ Th« IrisB bull, enclosed in brackets, was omitted in tbe second 
edition. 
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panegyric: ‘Words (by them meaning all sorts of 
signs) are so necessary, instead of being (when duly 
used or in their own nature) prejudicial to the 
advancement of knowledge, or an hindrance to know- 
ledge, that without them there could in mathematiqucs 
themselves be no demonstration/ 

It seems to me that most modern philosophers are 
just in the same state of haziness with regajrd to the 
relation between thought and language as Berkeley 
was ; only they are not quite so honest towards them- 
selves. The Bishop, for instance, in another passage 
of his Common-place Book (vol. iv. p. 429), after 
having satisfied himself ‘ that it would be absurd fo 
use words for recording our thoughts to ourselves or 
in some private meditations/ interpellates himself by 
adding the following note, ‘Is discursive thought, 
then, independent of language T He forgot that he 
had given the answer himself, namely, that it was not 
and that it could not be, 

Frooess of xiamliiar. 

Suppose -we seo the same colour in snow, milk, 
chalk, and linen. We cannot single it out, tidee it 
away or ahsti-act it from the different sonsuous ob- 
jects in which it o6curs, unless we have a sign or 
handle to do it with, and that sign, for all the 
ordinary purposes of thinking, is a word, such as 
white. Until that word is there, we may have different 
sensations, hut no concepts, not even percepts, in the 
true sense of the word. It is the electric spark of the 
word which changes something common to various 
sensations into a percept, as, afteiwards, it changes 
something common to various pei-cepts into a concept, 

B b 3 
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and something common to various concepts into a 
higher concept. 

But whence came that electric spark ? Where did 
men find that sign to signify many things ; and did 
not that sign already, in order to be applicable to 
dififerent perceptions, require something of a compre- 
hensive or conceptual character ? 

Origin of concepts. 

Yes, it did. And here lies the 'punctum saliens of 
the whole philosophy of language. Long before the 
question was asked, how man came in possession of 
words, there was the old question, how man came in 
possession of concepts. Nearly all philosophers drew 
the line of demarcation between man and heast at 
concepts. Up to concepts the two seemed alike. 

Then the question arose. How did man alone go 
beyond percepts and arrive at concepts 'i 

The usual answer was that man possessed some 
peculiar gift or faculty which enabled him to form 
concepts, and to comprehend the manifold as one. 
Even now many philosophers are satisfied with that 
mythology. But tliis answer is no answer at all. 
We might as well say that man began to write 
because he had the faculty of writing. We want to 
know what forced man to form concepts, whether 
he liked it or not. Why should he net have been 
satisfied with what the senses gave him, with seeing 
this, with hearing that ? Why should he have gone 
beyond the single images and looked for the general ? 
He might have been very happy in the world of 
sensations, perceptions, and images. Why should he 
ever have left it? 
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What we call the roots of language betray the 
secret. Almost all of them express, as we saw, the 
common acts of man. Now before man is conscious 
as yet of any object, as an object, he cannot help 
being conscious of his own acts, and as those acts are 
mostly repeated and continuous acts, he becomes con- 
scious, without any new effoi-t, of his many or re- 
peated acts as one. Here lies the genesis of the most 
primitive and, I may add, the first inevitable con- 
cepts : they consist in our consciousness of our own 
repeated acts as one continuous action. To rub, for 
instance, was not only to rub once, and then again, 
and then again, hut it was the continuous act of 
rubbing, afterwards of smoothing, softening, appeas- 
ing; and thus the root, meaning oi'iginally to rub, 
came in time to mean to appease the anger of tlie 
gods. There is an uninterrupted chain or develop- 
ment between our saying, Oh God, have mercy I and 
our eaiiiest ancestors’ saying, Be rubbed down, bo 
smooth, be softened, ye gods I 

VOTtOAV tl3l«l>3des« 

It •will now pel-taps become clear why the throe 
old theories of the origin of language and thought, 
the Pooh-pooh theory, the Bow-U'ow theory, and the 
To-heho theory, completely fail to explain what has 
to be explained, namely, how conceptual words arose. 
Cuckoo would be an imitation of the sound of the 
cuckoo, bow-wow of the barking of the dog, pooh- 
pooh of our contempt, yo-heho of our labour; but 
with all this we should never get out of the enchanted 
circle of mere sensuous knowledge. We want con- 
ceptual sounds. How can wo get them ? 
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Now here the advantage of what I shall call in 
future the Synergastio theory will at once become 
evident. If, as we know, people in a primitive state 
accompany most of their common acts by sounds, then 
the clamor concomitans of these acts is not the sign 
of a single act, but the inseparable accompaniment of 
our consciousness of our many repeated acts as one 
action. Here we see the first dawn of conceptual 
thought. If this is once clearly perceived, it will 
likewise be perceived that the difference between this 
theory of the origin of conceptual language and the 
old onomatopoetic theories is not one of degree, but 
of kind, and marks a greater advance in the Science 
of Language than the Copernican theory did in the 
Science of Astronomy. Here lies Noird’s real merit. 
He was the first who saw that the natural genesis of 
concepts was to be found in the consciousness of our 
acts. I was able to give the proof of it by showing 
that nearly all roots in Sanskiit were expressive of 
our acts. Those who do not see the difficulties which 
have to be explained when we ask for the origin of 
our conceptual roots, may consider the old Pooh-pooh 
and Bow-wow theories quite sufficient. To the true 
philosopher the Synergastic theory is the only one 
which approaches or touches the hem of the problem 
that has to be solved, namely, how concepts ai-ose, and 
how concepts were expressed. 

Vhe * clamor concomitant.’ 

One question only we are unable to answer, namely, 
why the clamor concomitans of the different acts of 
men, the consciousness of which constituted their first 
concepts, should have been exactly what it was. Why 
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in crushing they should have uttered MAR, in cany- 
ing VAH, in stretching TAN, in scattering STAR, is 
beyond our ken. All we can say is that the possi- 
bilities in uttering and still more in fixing these 
sounds were almost unlimited, and that though wo 
may imagine that we perceive some reasonableness 
in some of them, we very soon come to the end of 
such speculations. 

Who does not imagine that there is some simi- 
larity between the root VA, to blow, and the sound 
of our own breathing, or, if we adopt the mimetic 
theory, the sound of the wind? But if that is so 
with VA, what shall we say to DHAM, to blow, 
and /SVAS, to breathe? That there should be in 
some cases some vague similarity between the soun<l 
of a root and the sound produced by the work which 
it accompanies is intelligible, and so far the specula- 
tions on the supposed inherent meaning of certain 
letters, which begin as early as Plato’s Cratylos, arc 
not without some value. Possibly, if we could go 
back to an earlier stage in the formation of roots, his 
speculations might seem still better founded. But 
we must here too learn to be satisfied with what is 
within the reach of histoxdcal knowledge, oi‘, if wo 
must needs stretch our powers of vision beyond, 
follow the example of Plato and not atesume too 
serious a countenance, 

A few quotations from Plato will serve to xnako 
my meaning clear. 

‘Now the letter E,* he says^, 'appeared to the im- 
poser of names an excellent instrument for the ex- 
pression of motion ; and he frequently used the letter 
^ QraiyhSf p. 426, 
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for this purpose: for example, in the actual words 
p€Lv and poi] he represents motion by r; also in the 
words Tp6fjLos, trembling, rpaxv^s rugged ; and again, in 
words such as Opavtiv^ to crush, Kpovtiv^ to strike, 
ip€LK€Lv, to bruise, Qpvitr^iVy to break, K€ppLaT[^€LVf to 
crumble, pvpL^^iv, to whirl : of all the sorts of move- 
ment he generally finds an expression in the letter K, 
because, as I imagine, he had observed that the tongue 
was most agitated and least at rest in the pronuncia- 
tion of this letter, which he therefore used in order to 
express motion.’ 

Let us consider these remarks for one moment. 
Nothing would be easier than to produce an equal 
number of words in which r occurs, and which ex- 
press not motion, but rest; for instance, rib, 

bone, spine ; paxoSy a hedge ; ply4(o, to freeze ; pCCa, 
a root; pvrov, rein; ^(ivvviiLj to strengthen; ^dcrra^, 
pillar, &c. Secondly, in several of the words men- 
tioned by Plato the meaning of motion can easily be 
shown to be secondary, not primary. If KeppiarlCeiVt 
for instance, means to crumble, to cut into small 
slices, this is because K^pfxa means a small slice, and 
it does so because it is derived from Kctpco, to shave, 
having been called originally a chip. 

But I doubt whether a serious refutation of these 
remarks is justified. They are useful only as showing 
what latitude there is and must be in this subject. 
While modern speculators see an imitation of the 
blowing of the wind in the root VA, Plato sees or 
rather hears an imitation of what is windy in the 
sound of the letters (r, and C (1. c , pp. 427, 434), 
because their pronunciation is accompanied by gi*eat 
expenditux’e of breath. When Socrates considers 
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further that the closing and pressure of the tongue in 
the utterance of d and t was an expression of binding 
and rest, that 1 expressed smoothness, g clamminess, 
n inwardness, we must not forget that Hermogenes is 
made to ^ reply immediately : ‘ O Socrates, Cratylos 
mystifies me ; he says that there is a fitness of names^ 
but he never explains what fitness is/ 

This is the right spirit in which such guesses should 
be treated. There may be some truth in them here 
and there, but even if there is, it is beyond our reach. 
Custom is so strong that we all im4\gine we perceive 
a certain appropriateness in a root STA meaning to 
stand or stop, in a root MAR meaning to rub, in 
a root TUD meaning to strike. There may be some 
truth in that fancy, hut if we take a more compre- 
hensive view of radical sounds and radical meanings, 
not only in the Aryan but likewise in the Semitic 
and Turanian languages, we soon find that our fancy 
is as often contradicted by the facts as it is confirmed 
by them. There seems to bo neither necessity nor 
absolute freedom in the choice of the sounds expressive 
of our acts. Even those who imagine that they can 
detect some reasonableness in them, must confess that 
they have no means of testing or proving it. We can 
well understand that among the concomitant clamours 
of thought the struggle for existence must have been 
intense, though we have hai-dly any opportunities left 
for watching that struggle. If some scholars imagine 
they can know, or feel, why SAR expressed our 
consciousness of moving on, while VABH expressed 
our consciousness of weaving, we need not contradict 
them, but we could easily show that in other familit^s 
of speech the same sounds have a totally different 
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meaning. Take, for instance, the root SAR in Finno- 
Ugric. It means 

(1) to sprout forth, to bubble up, to rise; to be 
long, to be slim, to be straight ; 

(2) to stir, to awake, to be busy ; 

(3) to rub, to wipe, to whet, to shear ; 

(4) to stir, to mix ; to make variegated, to grind, 
to defile ; 

(5) to push away, to squeeze, to naiTow, to break, 
to split, to wound; to suffer, to be oppressed, to 
shrink, to die ; 

(6) to speak, to nan'ate. 

Though Professor Donner, the highest authority 
on Finnish philology, treats all these meanings as 
modifications of one central concept, he would pro- 
bably be willing to admit that possibly such meanings 
as to speak or to narrate might flow from an inde- 
pendent source, and have nothing in common with 
such concepts as sprouting, bubbling, stirring, and all 
the rest ; but other scholars might insist on babbling 
being but a modification of bubbling, and spouting 
of sprouting. Here, if anywhere in the study of 
language, much latitude must be allowed to personal 
dispositions and idiosyncrasies. We may be able to 
form a general idea how what we call roots survived 
in a conflict of ever so many possibilities, but we shall 
never be able to discover anything like necessity in 
the character of those historical roots which have 
been discovered by an analysis of real languages or 
families of language. 

Tile conceptual foundation of Iiansrnajpe. 

But what is no longer a theory or a mere dream, 
^ Domxer, VergleiGh, WQ^terb, d&r Ftnmsoh-Vffi'ischm SpraoAew, ii. p. 1. 
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but a simple fact, is that all our words are derived 
from these conceptual roots^ and that all or nearly all 
of them signify originally some primitive acts of man. 
These are facts, and the only thing we have to supply 
is an explanation why language should have started 
from such roots, and not from the imitation of the 
sounds of nature. I do not go so far as other scholars 
in denying the possibility of any words being formed 
from mimetic sounds. After all, cuchoo is a word, 
though perhaps not in the strictest sense. To hush is 
a word which has come to express a concept. The 
same process which yielded such words might have 
been carried much further, so far as wo know. But 
the fact remains that it was not, and what we have 
to explain is not what language might have been, but 
what it is. That roots expressing acts should have 
been the true feeders of language becomes intelligible 
when we consider that the earliest possible, or, I 
should say, the earliest inevitable concepts could not 
well have arisen under more natural and favourable 
circumstances than from our consciousness of our own 
repeated acts. Even man’s bodily organism, his 
possessing two arms, two legs, two eyes, two ears, 
would have helped towards making him comprehend 
two as one; and the Dyad is the beginning of all 
that we call conceptual thought. Then would follow 
the consciousness of our own repeated continuous 
acts, and if such acts, particularly when performed iu 
common, wore accompanied by natural sounds, by 
sounds understood therefore by many people, tho 
battle was won. Man knew wbat it was to have 
concepts and intelligible signs of concepts at the 
same time. Everything else, as wo know from tlio 
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history of language, would then follow as a matter of 
course. 

We can see all this historical growth of language 
from its very beginning, most clearly in the Aryan 
languages, because they have been analysed most 
carefully. But the Semitic languages also tell us the 
same tale, only that here the formation of triliteral 
roots prevents us often from watching the earliest 
phases in the growth of roots and radical concepts. 
Triliteral roots must have been originally biliteral, 
or monosyllabicj but though this can be proved in 
some cases, it cannot yet be done with perfect cer- 
tainty in aD. Here we must wait for new light 
from the most ancient Babylonian Inscriptions. 

With the Finno-Ugric languages great progress has 
been made of late, Professor Donner, in his Com- 
parative Dictionary of the Finno-Ugric Languages, 
is doing for that branch of human speech what others 
have done for the analysis of the Aryan and Semitic 
languages. The number of roots seems smaller here 
than in Sanskrit or Hebrew, and the growth and 
ramification of subsequent meanings become there- 
fore all the more instructive. 

Other families or classes of language have as 
yet been analysed with partial success only, still 
wherever a beginning has been made, the result 
has always been the same, and we may take it as 
a fundamental principle, admitted by all students of 
language in whatever part of the world, that in the 
beginning there were roots and radical concepts, and 
that with these roots human speech was built up 
from beginning to end. 

There are languages, like the ancient Chinese, in 
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whicli words and roots are identicals at least in out- 
ward appearance, where all is material, and nothing, 
as j’^et, purely formal. In such languages, whatever 
their age may be, we have again a tangible proof 
of the theory which we formed for ourselves, from 
an analysis of more developed languages, such as 
Sanskrit and Hebrew, namely that language begins 
with roots and thought with concepts, and that the 
two are one. 

Our oottoeptnal world. 

When the human mind had once reached the con- 
ceptual stage, the battle was won, an entrance into 
the ideal world had been effected. With the first real 
word, a new world was created, the world of thought, 
our real home. 

When wo have once seen that thought, in its true 
sense, is always conceptual, and that every word is 
derived from a conceptual root, we shall no longer 
be surprised when we are told that words, being con- 
ceptual, can never stand for a single percept. There 
can be nothing in the world of sense con’csponding 
even to such simple words as dog, tree, apple, table, 
to say nothing of colour, virtue, goodness and all the 
rest, for they are all conceptual. We can never 
expect to see a dog, a tree, an apple, or a chair. Dog 
means every kind of dog from the greyhound to the 
spaniel ; tree every kind of tree from the oak to the 
cherry; apple every kind of apple from the pine- 
apple to the pippin ; chair eveiy kind of chair from 
the royal throne to the professorial chair. People 
often imagine that they can form a general image of 
a dog, by leaving out what hi peculiar to every in- 
dividual dog, or to every kind of dog. Let them try 
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the experiment, which Mr. Galton has tried for 
human faces, namely, photograph a greyhound, and 
over it a spaniel, and then a St. Bernard, and then a 
Scotch terrier, and so on till every breed has been 
superadded- They will then see what kind of general 
image they would arrive at, and they will strongly 
object to harbouring such monsters in their mind. 

Here also Berkeley acted as a most resolute pioneer. 
He showed that it is simply impossible for any 
human being to make to himself a general image of a 
triangle, for such an image would have to be at the 
same time right-angled, obtuse-angled, acute-angled, 
equilateral, isosceles, and scalene. This is impos- 
sible, whereas it is perfectly possible to have an 
image of any single triangle, to name some character- 
istic feature common to all triangles, namely their 
possessing three angles, and thus to form a name and 
at the same time a concept of a triangle. This 
mental process which Berkeley described so well as 
applied to modern concepts, we can watch with regard- 
to all, even the most primitive concepts, if we 
examine the annals of language. Man discovered in 
a smaller or larger number of trees, before they were 
as yet trees to him, something which was interesting 
to him and which they all shared in common. Now 
trees were interesting to primitive man for various 
reasons, and they could have been named for every 
one of these reasons. For practical purposes, however, 
trees wore particularly interesting to the primitive 
framers of language, because they could be split in two,, 
cut, shaped into blocks and planks, shafts and boats. 
Hence from a root dar, to tear^ they called trees dru. 
or d&ru,lit, what can be split or torn or cut to pieces., 
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From the same root they also called the skin bipixa, 
because it was torn off, and a sack bopos, because it 
was made of leather (Sanskrit driti}, and a spear, 
dopu, because it was a tree, cut and shaped and planed. 

Such words being once given, they would produce 
ever so many offshoots. The Gauls called their priests 
JDrvjides^ the Irish drui^ literally the men of the 
oak-groves. The Greeks called the spirits of the 
forest- trees Dryades ; and the Hindus called a man 
of wood, or a man with a wooden, or, as we say, flinty 
heart, dS-runa, crueL 

What applies to this single word for tree, applies to 
all words- They are all derived from roots, they are 
all conceptual, they aU express something common to 
many things, and therefore something that can be 
thought of and spoken of, but can never be perceived 
with our senses as a single and real object- 

If then we think in words, and in words only, is 
there anything in the world, I will not s^y now, more 
wonderful simply, but more momentous, more serious, 
more paramount for all our intellectual work than 
our words 1 And if that is so, need we wonder that 
religion also has its deepest roots in language, nay 
would be perfectly inconceivable without language. 
It has often been said that mmina are nommu, and 
if our line of argument hitherto has been straight, we 
shall not only accept this statement, but undcrstan<l 
its true meaning. Try to realise or IZera without 
their names, and you will see that there is nothing to 
realise. But do not let us say therefore that £feuB 
and JB'era are mere names. This expression, mere 
names, is one of the most objectionable and self-con- 
^ Jatibbert Zutvm, John Khys, p. 221. 
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tradictory expressions in the whole dictionary of 
philosophy. There is no such thing as a mere -name, 
as little as there is a mere concept. There is some- 
thing that was meant by Zev^s and even by JSTera, and 
though these names were weak, and tentative only, 
and exposed to all the dangers of mythology, yet the 
best among the Greeks never forgot what the name 
of Zeus was really intended for — the Infinite, it may 
be, the nameless Power behind all names. You all 
remember the words of Aeschylus in the Chorus of 
the Agamemnon — for who that has read them can 
ever forget them again : — 

‘ Zeus, whoever he is, if this be the name by which 
he loves to be called — by this name I address him. 
For if I verily want to cast off the idle burden of 
my thought, proving all things, I cannot find any on 
whom to cast it, except Zeus alone 

Aeschylus knew or divined what we want to prove, 
that religion is the language or interpretation of the 
Infinite. There may be nothing corresponding to 
Zeus, as pictured by Phidias, and as believed in by the 
people of Greece, But Zeus was not a mere name^ 
for aU that. It was but one out of many names by 
which the Greeks, and, as we shall see, not the Greeks 
only, but all the Aryas, tried to grasp the Infinite 
behind the Finite, tried to name the Unknown by the 
Known^ tried to see the Divine behind the veil of 
nature. 

* Lectures on the Sderuse qf Language, ii. 485, 
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iMMons of 3jiuisiiiu«. 

W E ask to-day, What can language teach us with 
regard to the origin of religion ? We have seen 
that nothing can be more ancient than language. 
Myth is but a modification of language. Our sacind 
books are language in its highest development. Our 
customs and traditions are often founded on de- 
cayed and misunderstood words. If therefore wo 
can decipher the original meaning of our words, 
if we can discover the purpose with which they 
were framed, we shall have opened archives which, 
by their antiquity at all events, are far superior to 
any other evidence within our reach. 

Now let us remember what I tried to explain in 
my last Lecture, that the Aryan languages have been 
reduced to about 800 roots. The Semitic and Tu- 
ranian languages also have been submitted to the same 
process and have yielded a very similar result. But 
though many of the observations which we are going 
to make with regard to the Aryan languages apply 
with equal force, though mutatis 'fnutaiidis to other 
languages also, I shall in these lectures concentrate 
my attention chiefly on our own family of speech, 
and only occasionally glance at other families for 
confirmation or modification of our results. 
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Boots express our acts. 

Let US remember, secondly, that most of the Aryan 
roots expressed originally our own acts, acts mostly 
performed in common, continuous acts, and acts the 
consciousness of which would by necessity produce 
the first conceptual stratum of thought in the human 
mind. Philosophers seem to imagine that concepts 
are something so natural that they require no ex- 
planation at all. We see white in snow, milk and 
chalk, they say, and we thus form the concept of 
white. Yes, if we once have learnt to grasp, we can 
grasp anything — but the real question is, how for 
the first time we come to grasp, how nature, without 
any conscious effort of our own, teaches, nay forces us 
to grasp. It was Noir^ who showed us how this took 
place. It was the consciousness of our own, repeated 
acts which for the first time called out our intellec- 
tual grasp, and made us, whether we liked it or not, 
grasp, comprehend, conceive many acts as one, and 
after a time, many results of such acts as one. The 
consciousness of our own repeated strokes, blows, 
knocks, taps, slaps, pushes and impulses would be- 
come, without any conscious effort of our own, the 
first germ of conceptual thought. During the early 
phase of thought when this is supposed to have hap- 
pened, when the first consciousness of our own re- 
peated acts assumed a conceptual character, will, act 
and knowledge were as yet one and undivided, and 
the whole of our conscious knowledge was subjective, 
exclusively concerned with our own voluntary acts. 
Man could say ‘ strike ’ in the sense of ‘ We strike * 
or ‘ I strike,* long before he could speak of what he 
struck, of what stinick him, of the instrument with 
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which he struck, or of the place in which striking 
and fightmg took place. Thought, therefore, in the 
true sense of the word, began, so far as we can see, 
with a consciousness of voluntary acts, and not, as has 
often been supposed, with consciousness of passive 
states, much less, as yet, of an objective world. 

Some acts conceived as states or as passive, 
lilany acts, however, which seem to us voluntary, 
were not so, or at all events were not at first con- 
ceived as such. To us, 'to hear/ for instance ^ seems a 
voluntary act ; to the earliest framers of our language it 
seemed a passive state. ‘ I hear ’ was to them ' I am 
moved/ ' I am struck by something.’ To see also was 
originally to be moved or affected by something, just 
as to burn or to suffer pain was to be burnt by fire. 
It was only after a time that to see became to look. 

We saw, thirdly, that, as most of these primitive 
acts were accompanied by almost involuntary utter- 
ances, we could thus understand how that clamor con- 
condtam became the natural and the intelligible sign 
of the acts, or rather of our consciousness of the acts, 
which had called them out. What the particular 
noise was, depended on accident, or if not an accident, 
at all events on causes which we cannot understand. 

Subjective acte predicated of otlier aerents. 

We have now to see whether we can, to a certain 
extent at least, understand the steps which led from 
these expressions of every possible kind of human ac- 
tivity with which man in an early state of society 
was familial’, to tho expression of purely objective 
thought or of concepts of an objective world. 

* Siiumc qf Tftovffhtj p. 324. 

0 f* 2 
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It cannot be said too often that in researches of this 
kind we must not look for absolute certainty. All 
we can do is to suggest what is possible^ because 
intelligible; but we must always be prepared for 
other suggestions equally intelligible and therefore 
equally possible. 

When man had arrived at expressing such acts as 
striking, and predicating them of himself, whether by 
demonstrative gestures or by demonstrative pronouns, 
when he was able to say Strike- we and Strike-I, he 
was naturally led on to say, if only for the sake 
of a fair distribution of labour, Strike-you, Strike-thou. 
Another step ^ would lead the early speakers to such 
utterances as ' he strikes,' or ' they strike,’ utterances 
which, though they may have required a greater effort 
than the mere ‘ We strike ’ or ‘ I strike,' could hardly 
fail to be called forth by the simple intercourse of 
hunters, warriors, or diggers of the soil. They in- 
volved no more than the transference of our acts or 
states to persons in every respect like ourselves. 

SiLt]!]ectiTe acts predicated of olbjeots. 

But we have now to considei' a far more moment- 
ous step. Man was in possession of roots which 
eiuihled him to express the consciousness of his own 
acts. He might speaJ^ of himself as a striker or 
digger, and of other beings like himself as strikers or 
diggers. He had learnt to think and express acts and 
actors, hut as yet nothing else. While in this state 
of mind, let us ask, what could he do when he wished 
to speak of animals, and particularly of those who 
were his daily companions? He could only treat 
^ Science of TJmvjUi, p. 326. 
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them as actors, as actors like himself, and thus call 
the horse his runner, the dog his watcher, the cow 
his nurse, the bull his man, the mouse his thief, the 
serpent a creeper or a throttler. It was this necessity 
of language and of thought which brought the ani- 
mals near to him and preserved that intimacy 
between man and beast which has survived in the 
animal fables of so many countries. 

But what was to be done with other objects of 
nature, such as trees, rivers, mountains, sky, sun, and 
moon ? They too, if our theory is right, could only 
be named and conceived in the same way. They had 
to submit to the various categories of activity for 
which expression had been found. To us this seems 
very natural, but this small step from ‘ He digs * to 
* It digs ’ amounted really to the creation of a new 
world of thought, the ohjectivej as distinguished from 
the subjective world. 

What is of the greatest importance, however, is this, 
that, as in the case of the first formation of concepts, 
so here in the fii'st formation of what we now call mytho- 
logy* l>^t what was really a perfectly natural stage of 
thought, and almost a necessity of language, we should 
clearly see its inevitable character. At that time man 
knew as yet one kind of being only, namely his own, one 
kind of language only, namely that which expressed his 
own subjective acts and his own subjective states, and 
those of his fellow-workers. What then could he 
predicate of outward objects except some kind of 
activity like his own, and what language could he 
apply to them except that which he had formed to 
express his own acts and his own states ? When he 
Haw the lightning tearing a hole in his field, what 
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could he say but that the diggei- had dug a hole? 
When, he saw the wind grinding branches together 
till they caught fire, what could he say but that the 
grinder, whom he might possibly call Prometheus, in 
Sanskrit pramantha, had ground out fire, just as man 
himself ground out sparks by rubbing two fire-sticks 
till they spurted out flames? What we now call 
lightning was in that stage of thought, tearing, digging, 
bursting, sparkling there and then. What we now 
call storm or wind, was with the earliest speakers and 
thinkers ‘ smashing, grinding, hurling, blowing there 
and then.' 

Dyuamio Staffe. 

As soon as this new mental act was performed, and 
performed not intentionally, but, and this is again 
the important point, inevitably, a new world was 
called into existence, a world of names, or as we now 
call it, the world of myth. Whatever had to be 
called and conceived, had to be conceived as active, 
had to be called by means of roots which expressed 
originally the consciousness of our own acts. There 
was no other way open as yet by which nature could 
be reached, and hence a whole stratum of language 
was formed which I should like to call the dramatic, 
but that I fear I might be misunderstood, and which 
therefore I prefer to call dynamic. All that had 
to be expressed had to be changed into actors, 
and hence the name dramatic would have been very 
appropriate. But as there was also an easy transition 
from actors to powers, whenever the human and per- 
sonal characteristics of actors were allowed to vanish, 
or possibly had never been called out into definite 
prominence, dynamic will be as useful a name. 
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In this inevitable dynamic stage of thought and 
language we have the true key to all those processes 
which go by the names of Animism, Anthropcmior- 
phism, Personification, etc. 


It was the fashion to say that primitive man in a 
poetical mood ascribed life to all things by which he 
found himself surrounded and affected. This peculiar 
tendency was called in German beseden, Beaeelen, 
however, could mean two things ; either simply ani- 
mare, to endow with life, or merde et ratione in~ 
struere, to endow with mind and reason. It is true 
that these two ideas often run together, and that a 
poet, if he once ascribed life to a tree, might soon 
represent it also as not only feeling, but likewise as 
thinking and reasoning. Still for philosophical pur- 
poses it would be well to distinguish between the two. 
Unfortunately there is the same ambiguity in the 
English rendering, viz. animism. Animism, we are 
told, consists ‘in our endowiirg the phenomena of 
nature with personal life But what is meant here 
by personal lifel Is it simply the individual life of 
a bird, or does it include all we mean by our own per- 
sonality? We may ascribe life to a river and speak 
of living water, without as yet ascribing perception, 
much less thought and reason, to such phenomena of 
nature. If to ascribe life to lifeless things is Animism, 
then to ascribe mind to mindless things should be 
distinguished by some other' name, such as Intdlectism. 
What is stiU more misleading in the name of Animism 
is that, besides having been used long ago as a name 
^ Fortnightly Bevim, 16th Aug. 188 4, 
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of Stahl’s theory of an Anima mundij it has recently 
been appropriated as a name of the belief in the 
existence of spirits as apart from matter and in a 
spiritual world generally. 

If Animism could be restricted once more to the 
conception of inanimate beings as animate, it might 
hold its own place by the side of Personification^ 
which would be the conception of nompersonal beings 
as personal, and Anthropomorphism^ which would be 
the conception of non-human beings as human. 

But we should clearly see that all these are but 
names, it may be, useful names, if only properly 
defined, but that by themselves they explain nothing. 
To say that to look upon a river as animated is 
Animism is pure tautology. We state a fact, but we 
do not even attempt to explain it. The dynamic 
theory, on the contrary, shows how these processes 
arose ; nay, it shows that, given language such as it 
was during that early stage, it was inevitable. When 
man could as yet predicate acts only, the subjects of 
his predications became necessarily actors, capable of 
performing the acts ascribed to them. 

It is here where we perceive the importance of the 
discovery that nearly all roots, that is to say, nearly 
all the elements of our thought, express actions. It is 
here where the Science of Language is recognised as 
the true foundation of the Science of Mythology, and 
hereafter^ of Beligion. 

Before we examine the familiar cases of dynamic 
conception and naming in the Aryan world, it may 
be well to glance at other countries and other lan^ 
guages in order to see whether the same process 
which we have traced back to the nature of our 
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Ai'yan roots, can be discovered elsewhere, and thus 
confirm the theory we have propounded. 

Turmng first to Egypt we find that Mr. Le Page 
Benouf, in his thoughtful Hibbert Lectures, faces the 
problem which so few students of religion have the 
sense to face’, namely, the real meaning belonging to 
woi-ds which we are accustomed to translate by God. 
In oKler to show you what I mean, let me by antici- 
pation give you one illustration. Yon know that the 
Latin deus, god, corresponds to the Sanskrit deva. 
I shall say nothing about the Greek Oeos, for such is 
the conscientiousness of modern etymology that any 
connection between deus and deJs is now denied, 
because it is impossible as yet to account for a Greek 
6 in the place of a Sanskrit and Latin de. But any- 
how the presence of deva in Sanskrit and of deus in 
Latin shows that this word existed before what 1 call 
the Aryan Separation, the date of which lies so far 
back that few scholars would be so hardy, not to say 
foolhardy, as to attempt to fix it chronologically. 

However, the mere presence of this name for god in 
Sanskrit and Latin would not teach us very much. 
It would be curious, perhaps more than merely 
curious, that these two languages should have the 
same word for god ; but the question of real interest, 
how they came to have the same word for God 
would remain unanswered. It is here where a study 
of language steps in to solve the riddle. Lew in 
Latin means god and nothing but god. But deva in 
Sanskrit means first bright and brilliant. The sun, 
the dawn, the sky, the day, all are deva in the sense 
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of brightj from the same root which yielded in San- 
skrit DyauSj sky, and Zeus in Greek, Here then we 
catch a glimpse of the origin of the concept of god. 
It was because all these beneficent and joyful phe- 
nomena had been called deva, bright, that, after 
dropping the phenomena of which it could be pre- 
dicated, deva itself remained with the meaning of 
brightness, raised to the more general and higher con- 
cept which now belongs to it, namely deity. Poets 
would address the sun, the sky, the morning, and all 
the bright phenomena of nature, as the bright ones, 
the Devas, and these bright ones, these Devas, would 
without any further effort become the Devas, the 
bright ones, that is, what were to them their gods. 

Let us now return to Egypt. 

One of the words for god in Egyptian is nutar, 
and, as Mr, Benouf remarks, no one can deny that 
Thutar is rightly translated by God. But how is it 
possible to bring the ^ One God, the self-existent, the 
unbegotten’ (p. 89), under the same category with 
the innumerable deities that constitute the old 
Egyptian pantheon"? If the one is nutar, how can 
all the others be called likewise nutart The con- 
fusion of thought which arises even among us by the 
promiscuous use of god for the Supreme Being, a 
being without a second, a being without body, parts 
and passions, and likewise for the innumerable gods 
of ancient and modern systems of religion, is very 
great. This, however, concerns historical students of 
religion only. But when the predicate of god, of 
deva, deu8^ 0€os, involved the most momentous prac- 
tical questions, the mischief done by the promiscuous 
use of .such words affected much more vital interests. 
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We shall be able to trace the vai'ious channels 
through Trhich the Sanskrit deva passed from mean- 
ing bright to meaning god; and Mr. Benouf has 
enabled us to catch at least a glimpse of a similar 
process in ancient Egypt. 

J^utar, he tells us, the Coptic nuti, is closely allied 
with another word nwtra, and the original meaning 
of these words is found in the Coptic rumvti, which, 
as an adjective, means strcmg, as a substantive power, 
as a verb to protect. Ifuia/r, therefore, would express 
the ideas of active, strong, mighty, very mighty, 
almighty, divine. It would thus illustrate the very 
phase of thought and language which we are con- 
sidering, a phase during which, as we saw, man 
could lay hold of the surrounding world by active 
verbs only. Mr. Benouf translates nviar by power, 
and compares it with the Hebrew el (p. 96). The 
Egyptian Nv/tar nwtra, the powerful power, would 
correspond to the Hebrew M SJiaddai, i.e. El, the 
strong. The Egyptian nutar, however, never becamo 
a proper name, ‘ but it was applied indifferently to 
each of the powers which the Egyptian imagination 
conceived as active in the universe, and to the Power 
from which all powers proceed. Uorwe and BA and 
Oswie and Set are names of individual fisaite powers, 
but beside these a Power without a name and with- 
out any mythological characteristics, js constantly 
refen-ed to in the singular number.’ 

Here then, in a country unconnected with India, in a 
language of a totally different texture from that of the 
Aryan languages, we are brought face to face with 
intellectual results which harmonise perfectly with 
our theory of a Sfljnmvie period, and so far may be 
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said to confirm it. The gods of Egyptian mythology 
represent the real powers of the universe, and the 
power that was discovered behind all these powers 
became there, from the earliest times, the seed of a 
monotheistic faith. 

Semitic Names. 

Let US now turn to the Semitic world, the earliest 
traces of which have lately been discovered in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon and Assyria. Here 
too I shall chiefly follow another Hibbert Lecturer, 
Professor Sayce, who in his lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Eeligion as illustrated by the religion 
of the ancient Babylonians (1887) may be supposed 
to give us the last reliable results of this branch of 
Oriental study. It must, of course, be understood 
that all these researches, whether in Egypt or in 
Babylon, and to a certain extent in India also, are 
constantly progressive. "We can do no more than 
accept with certain reservations what by some of the 
most hard-working scholars is considered as firmly 
established at present. But we must always be ready 
to welcome new light, new facts and new theories, 
and while willing to recognise the uncertainty of 
much of what we believe to be certain at present, be 
grateful for the immense progi-ess that has been made 
during the age in which we live. 

In Babylonia the number of so-called gods is enor- 
mous. Without attempting to find out how many of 
them are Pre-Semitic, or Accadian, and how many 
are purely Semitic, — for I am afraid this cannot be 
done as yet with any real success, — the decipherers of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions tell us that, according to 
Assur-natsir-pal, there were 65,000 great gods of 
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heaven and earth (Sayce, p. 216). In other places 
■we are told that while the backgroTind of this vast 
pantheon was filled with the obscure deities and 
spirits of the ancient Aocadian cult, whose names 
survived in magical charms and exorcisms, the air 
above was occupied by the ‘300 spirits of heaven,’ 
and the earth below by * the 600 spirits of the earth.’ 

If these beings are called gods, it must be quite 
dear that the term is used in a sense totally different 
from that which it has when applied to the supreme 
deity or to the gods who created heaven and earth. 
These Babylonian gods were probably no more than 
the so-called Zi, or supernatural powers. The Zi, 
according to Professor Sayce (p. 327), ‘ -was simply that 
which manifests life, and the test of the manif^ta- 
tion of life was movement. Everything that moved, 
or seemed to move, was endowed with life, for only 
in this way could primitive man explain the fact.’ 

From our point of view we should say that with 
primitive man it was not at first a question of how to 
explain movement, but how to call it. Anything that 
moved could be called in one way only, namely by 
speaking of it by means of ancient roots which, as we 
saw in the Aryan languages at least, expressed the 
acts and movements of primitive men. 

Professor Sayce expresses the same idea when he 
continues: 'Man himself moved and acted because 
he had life ; life, therefore, was the cause of move- 
ment. Hence the objects and forces of nature were 
all assigned a Zi or spirit. The arrow that flew 
through the air, the stone that struck and injured, 
the heavenly bodies that moved across the sky, the 
fire that blazed up from the gi'ound devouring all 
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that fell in its way, had all alike their spirits. The 
spirits were as innumerable as the objects and forces 
which surrounded the Chaldean, and as mysterious 
and invisible as his own spirit and life/ 

All this is perfectly intelligible if we apply to the 
Semitic mythology and religion the same key, the 
key of language, which unlocks the secrets of the 
earliest creations of the Aryan mind. What we 
know of this early Semitic phase of thought, with 
a possible background of Accadian thought, is pro^ 
hably the oldest stratum which the shaft of the 
archaeologist will ever reach. But even thus it pre- 
supposes many earlier strata ; and the question 
whether this mythological phraseology, without as 
yet any moral element in it, was contemporaneous 
with a religious phraseology full of moral import, 
is one which we can never hope to solve by his- 
torical evidence. Psychologically the purely dyna- 
mic stage of language and thought might seem to 
be the necessary antecedent of a later religious de- 
velopment. One or more of these Zi or powers 
might seem to have been raised in time to a higher 
and in the end to a supreme position. But we 
know, as a matter of fact, that a belief in number- 
less powers or spirits may really co-exist with a 
belief in one Supreme Being; and we must never 
forget, in researches of this kind, that the soil from 
which language, myth, and religion spring is never 
a uniform soil. As it is now, so it has been from 
the beginning. Temples have always been open to 
the young and to the old, to the sage and to the fool, 
and the real presence of the Divine has been taken 
in as different senses as it is now, from the gi’ossly 
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material to the sublimely spiiitual. Nor is it neces- 
sary that the human mind should always pass through 
the same stages of development in order to arrive at 
the same result. The eye of a child may often see 
what is hidden to the mind of a sage, and the sudden 
visions of genius do not submit to chronological 
measurement. Yet, if we want to understand the 
different strata of thought, we have a right to pro- 
ceed logically rather than chronologically, and from 
that point of view we have a right to say that the 
purely dynamic stage comes first, the religious and 
moral stage come second. 


riuiiuia. 

Having examined Egypt and Babylon, we have 
now to see how far some of the XJi'al-altaic languages 
confirm or invalidate our belief in the necessity of 
a dynamic stratum of language, and therefore of 
mythology. 

One of the most advanced representatives of Tu- 
ranianism, whether in language, mythology, religion 
and literature, is no doubt the Finnish ; and here we 
have the advantage of possessing the trustworthy 
obseiwations of real scholars, and more particularly 
of Castrdn. 

Gastrin, in his lectures on Finnish Mythology, 
gives us a full account of the so-called deities of the 
air, the water, the eax'th, and the nether-world. These 
we shall have to consider hereafter. What interests 
us in the present stage of our inquiry, and as throw- 
ing light on the dynamic period of language and 
thought, is his account of the llaltias, I shall quote 
his own words, but I believe that if we could always 
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substitute the term poivers for what he calls halticB 
or deities or spirits^ we should enter more fully into 
the state of mind which gave form and shape to these 
haltias, 

'Every object in nature/ he writes (p. 105), ‘must 
have a tutelary deity, a haltia, a genius. This Haltia 
was its creator and had to take care of it. These 
Haltias, however, were not tied to every single finite 
object, but free, personal beings, moving by them- 
selves, and possessed of form and shape, of body and 
life. Their existence did not depend on the existence 
of each single object, for though in nature no object 
was without its Haltia, their activity was by no 
means restricted to a single individual, but extended 
to the whole genus or species. This mountain-ash, 
this stone, this house, had its own Haltia, but the 
same Haltias care also for other mountain-ashes, other 
stones, other houses. The single ash therefore, the 
single stone, the single house may vanish, and yet 
their Haltias would continue for ever in the genus. 

* At an earlier period the Fins worshipped natural 
objects in their visible form. They paid such worship 
to the forest, for instance, either in its totality or in 
part, but always under a personal form. Thus we 
read in the Kalevala, Rune 7, v, 282 : — 

‘ “ Be gracious, O grove ; he mild, 0 wilderness ; be 
moved, O mild Tapio. . . 

‘ Samoyedes, Ostjakes, and several moi'e of the no- 
madic tribes of Siberia have no real concept of any 
pemonal divine being ruling over the forest, but 
wherever they meet on their tunders a small grove 
of larches or &s, they pay it what we are accustomed 
to call divine honours, and erect in it their idols. . . * 
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Other tribes ascribe a divine personality to the forest 
itselfj and speak of a mighty forest-god who generally, 
like the water-god, is represented as a hostile being.' 

All these ideas, which are generally disposed of by 
such names as Animism and Personification, which 
explain absolutely nothing, become perfectly intelli- 
gible, nay, what is far more important, they become 
perfectly inevitable during that phase of language 
which I called the Dynamic. If people took any 
interest in these objects of nature, if they wished to 
predicate anything at all of them, they could only 
do it in. one way, namely by means of their active 
roots. 

To say that a tree by being called a feeder became 
a deity, is mixing up two very remote phases of 
thought. The ancient people themselves, though they 
had forgotten the real origin of* these active powers, 
distinguished nevertheless betweeh them and their 
gods. The Fins, for instance, kept the term 
to signify an embodied being, while Haitian was to 
them more of a spirit-like power. No doubt, it was 
impossible for them to conceive of spirits without 
some kind of shape or body (pp. 178, 189, 209), and 
hence their conceptions of Haltlaa vax-ied with dif- 
ferent poets and dijBferent teachers. Some of the 
Haltias became loved or dx'eaded, some received 
worship, others were pacified iy offerings. At last, 
when everything else had received its man 

also was believed to be possessed of a ffaliia, and 
thus the human activity which man had transferred 
to the objects of nature retumed to himself in a 
modified form, 

I shall read you a prayer from the Kalcvala, 
D d 
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addressed to the Haltias of nature, and then a prayer 
addressed to a man’s own Haltia (Gastrin, p. 171) : — 

^Rise, ye men of the sword, 

Heroes of the age of the earth, 

Rise from the wells, ye bearers of sickles, 

Prom the iiveis, ye shooters with bows 1 
Come, O Forest, with thy men, 

Come, O Thicket, with thy hosts. 

Old man of the mountain, with thy forces, 

Spirit of the -water with thy terrors, 

Motlier of the waters with thy crowds I 
Come ye maidens of all the valleys. 

Soft-bordered from all springs, 

Come to shield this one man ! ’ 

When going on the chase, the hunter would invoke 
his own Haltia (p. 173) : 

^Rise my being from the cave, 

Rise thou Bright-eye ^ from the stones, 

Come forth with red cheeks®, 

Thou my spirit fiom yonder fir-tree ! 

Put on a shirt of fire ! ' 

Kidatsas in IVortli America, 

Having traced the effects of this dynamic stage of 
language and thought in Egypt, in Babylon, and in 
Finland, we may glance at one more language which 
cannot be suspected of consanguinity with any of 
them, that of the Hidatsa or the Grosventre Indians 
on the Missouri®. These Indians, as Mr. Matthews 
informs us, worship the * Great Spirit’ or the ‘Old 
Man Immortal,’ hut they have likewise raised the 
whole of nature into ever so many powers, or spii’its. 
Whatever is not madeiby human hands, is conceived 
as having a power of its own, as being something like 
man himself. ‘ Not man alone,’ we are told, ‘ but the 
sun, the moon, the stars, all the lower animals, all 

^ An epitRet commonly given to tlie bear. 

® Castr^n translates 'with many-coloured cheeks;' the text seems 
to have ' with darned cheeks.* 

® M. M., JIihh$rt Ledures, p. 17. 
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trees and plants, rivers and lakes, many boulders and 
other separate rocks, even some hills and buttes which 
stand alone/ are supposed to possess a spirit, oi', as 
they call it, a shade. 

To many philosophers this intellectual phenomenon 
seems to be perfectly natural and to i^equire no ex- 
IDlanation beyond what is supplied by such names as 
Animism, or Anthi’opomorphism, or Personification, 
as if these names could help us in the least. But 
surely, such names do no more than describe the 
result, they do not throw a ray of light on the springs 
which produced the result. The real question is why 
men should not have been satisfied with taking a tree 
as a tree or a river as a river. Their eyes gave them 
no more, their mind required no more. We ourselves 
require neither Egyptian nor Babylonian 

nor Finnish haltias^ nor Hidatsa spirits or shades to 
understand or interpret nature as our senses present 
it to us. We may call such views of nature poetical, 
metaphorical, philosophical : but all that does not ex- 
plain why the ancient nations of the world should 
laave indulged in such metaphors, such poeti'y, or, if 
you like, in such philosophy. What we want to know 
is, what force there was to diive nations of such 
different characters into one and the same groove? 
Mr. Matthews seems to me to have come nearest to 
the ti’uth, when ho ascribes this phase of thought to 
what he calls an individualising tendency, to a wish 
to treat each natural object as a subject- But the 
Science of Language allows us a deeper insight still, 
and shows us that what we call a tendency of the 
human mind, was in reality a dire necessity of human 
speech. 


D d a 
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G-rowtli of Lattguacre. 

These natural objects had to be named at a period 
in the growth of language when man possessed as yet 
no more than roots expressive of human actions, and 
whatever had to be named, could be named in one 
way only, namely as participating in these human 
actions. 

If a man had once been called a striker, a lion also 
might be called a striker. If an enemy had been 
called a throttler, a serpent also might be taken hold 
of by means of the same name. 

Then followed a new step. The lightning hissed 
and struck, the storm pushed and pounded, the river 
ran and roared. It required no elFort of imagination, 
no animistic metaphors, no anthropomorphic poetry: 
the downright necessities of language and thought 
forced man to speak of lightnings, storms and rivers 
as hissers, strikers, piishers, pounders, runners and 
roarers, and thus to create their nutars in Egypt, 
their zis in Babylon, their Jialtias in Finland, and, in 
the end, their so-called gods everywhere. 

CanvaUtjr. 

It is sometimes said that the category of causality 
which, though we need not call it an innate idea, is 
nevertheless a conditio sine qv4 non of aU human 
thought, is really responsible for aU these n/uiars, 
eia, and haltias. The hnman mind is so made, we 
are told, that it must think a runner behind the 
river, a rainer behind the rain, a shiner behind the 
sun, a coverer behind the night. All this is true, 
and it is proved by history as well as by philosophy. 
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But we must be careful not to commit a linguistic 
anachronism. The very name of cause and causality 
is far too abstract and far too late to account for 
this early phase of thought which we have here to 
account for. Cause, as a concept, did not yet exist, 
though it may be quite right for us to bring the pro- 
cess of giving these names to different phenomena of 
nature under the general head of causality. From an 
historical point of view, however, it is more correct 
to say that what we in our philosophical language 
-call the category of causality, manifested itself for the 
first time in this very transference of our own activi- 
ties to the phenomena of nature. In the simple 
expression of I stHke^ i. e. ‘ striking from here,’ is 
involved the first elementary consciousness of cause 
and eftcct ; T or here being the cause, strike the effect, 
the two being indissolubly united in the conscious- 
ness of my own act. So again, when I say ®he 
strikes,’ I conceive what we now call a causal connec- 
tion between the agent and the act. When the ancient 
nations spoke of a ruiner, not yet of o^ain, they pro- 
duced by their language and thought, whether they 
liked it or not, an active, living power, a something 
like ourselves. We, at our time of history, may call 
this something a cause : to them it was a doer, an 
actor, a somebody who could be grasped by means of 
the only intellectual tools which were then forth- 
coming, by means of active verbs. 

Ol9d60iiiott)i aaimr6r«a. 

I am not surprised that this theory, which recognises 
in language the key to all the apparent vagaries of 
early thouglit, should have met with strong opposition. 
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So long as the real identity of thought and language 
had not been grasped, so long as people imagined that 
language is one thing and thought another, it was but 
natural that they should fail to see the real meaning 
of treating mythology, if not as a disease, at all events 
as an inevitable affection of language. If the active 
verb were merely a grammatical, and not at the same 
time a psychological, nay an historical fact, it might 
seem absurd to identify the active meaning of our 
roots with the active meaning ascribed to the pheno- 
mena of nature. But let it be once perceived that 
language and thought are one and indivisible, and 
nothing will seem more natural than that what, as the 
grammarian tells us, happened in language, should, as 
the psychologist tells us, have likewise happened in 
thought ; — that the two events, in fact, should prove 
to be one and the same. 

It may be said, however, that the product of this 
dynamic stage of language and thought are not yet 
mythological, much less religious. This is perfectly 
true. "We have accounted for such names as runner 
for river, striker for lightning, smasher for storm; 
we have accounted for agents, but not yet for human 
agents. If we were satisfied with high-sounding names, 
we should say that this further step was accounted 
for by anthropomorphism, which really means that 
it was accounted for by what we have to account for. 
Here also language supplies the real solution. If 
striker meant generally a man who strikes, what was 
more natural than to transfer all that striker meant, 
that is to say, a human body, a pair of human arms, 
human will and passions too, to the storm when it 
had once been called a striker ? Language performed 
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the miracle, only in the most natural way, and when 
this train of thought had once been opened, the 
tendency of analogy would soon spread it over the 
whole field of human experience. 

Still we must not allow ourselves to be misled by 
language. People might speak of the moon as a 
measurer or of the river as a roarer, but we must not 
suppose that they saw no difference therefore between 
a man who measured a field, or a woman who roared 
in the forest, and the moon when they called it Mas 
the measurer, and the river when they called her 
Nadi, a roarer, as a feminine. They used words 
which might mean human beings performing these 
acts, but which might also be placed in a different 
focus, so that a portion only of their possible meaning 
was lighted up, while the rest remained dim and dark. 
The important lesson which the Science of Language 
teaches us is that everything that was named was at 
first named as active, then as personal, and almost 
human. "When even a stone was a cutter, a tooth a 
grinder, a gimlet a borer, the difficulty was not how 
to personify, but how to dispersonify. Masculine 
nouns came first, then feminine ; last of all neuters. 


Cfrendev. 

And here we must guard against anotlior very 
common mistake. Those who are unable to api»ro- 
priate all that follows from the identity of language 
and thought, have nevertheless been ready to admit 


^ M. M., Hihhert ZectureSf p. 193. 

** It ifl surely more folly to say that Sk. maa cannot bo derived 
from tho root ma, to measure, but must have mf‘nnt rd-i^iimlly 
shliihifif. and firjvirjj Goth. rnSna, oome from tho siiuio root as 
ftk. ma-na, moiisure, fii-rpov. 
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that the gender of nouns has been a powerful element 
in the production of mythology. It has even been 
admitted that languages which do not distinguish 
grammatical gender produce a very scanty growth of 
mythology. This is perfectly true with regard to 
the later phases of mythology. But at the point 
which our inquiry has reached at present/ what we 
have to explain is the origin, not the later influence 
of gender, and this may in itself be called a mytholo- 
gical process. We must remember that even in sex- 
denoting languages there was a period when this 
denotation of sex did not yet exist. In the Aryan 
languages, for instance, some of the oldest words are 
without gender. Pater is not a masculine, nor matct^ 
a feminine in the grammatical sense of the word. 
Pater and mater expressed activities, but they gave 
no outward indication of sex. The distinction began, 
not with masculines, but with the setting apart of 
certain derivative suffixes for females. When bona 
was introduced, bonus became masculine, and not 
vice versa. When puella was used for girl, puer, 
which formerly meant both boy and girl, became 
restricted to the meaning of boy. At a still later 
time certain forms were set apait for things that were 
to he neither male nor female, so-called neuters, but 
these had their distinguishing forms generally in the 
nominative only. 

In languages which had adopted this outward dis- 
tinction of gender, there can he no doubt that gender 
was productive of new mythology, or at all events that 
it modified the character of mythology. In German, 
where the moon has remained masculine and the 
bun feminine, poets who deal in mythological subjects 
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often complain of the fetters of language. But in the 
eai'ly stages of language, during which mythology first 
arose, the powers of nature were conceived as active 
and therefore as powerful agents, and, when the 
question of sex arose, as masculine. That masculine 
character, however, became prominent and outspoken 
only when agents, distinctly female, were placed by 
their side. Whenever that happens, whenever we 
have a female representative of a natural phenomenon 
by the side of a male representative, the male may 
almost always be taken as the earlier form, 

Dyaufl, SLB a masotaine. 

To give an instance. Professor Qruppe (p. 79), to 
■whom the identity of Zeus, Jovis, O. H, G. (gen. 
Ziwes) with the Vodic Dyaiis is evidently a great 
stumbling-block, as proving a common belief in a 
supreme deity before the Aryan Separation, tries to 
minimise the consequences which follow from this 
equation by suggesting that in Sanskrit this name 
was originally a feminine and meant heaven, and that 
each nation might afterwards have changed the 
appellative word for heaven into a proper name and 
the name of a god. He evidently did not observe that 
in the Veda dyu is fii'st of all a masculine, while in 
later Sanskrit only it becomes exclusively a fomiuiuc. 
In the Big-veda forms derived from the base dyu 
ai'e always masculine, foi'ms derived from tlio base 
div are masculine in the singuloi", in the plural femi- 
nine, while forms derived fi’om base dyo or dy a v may 
be masculine and feminine. If, however, we examinu 
llie passages in which dyau/i is feminine in the 
bingular, we shall iind that in all of them dyauA 
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means the real sky-j mentioned either alone (VL 17, 9), 
or together with the earth (1. 22, 3, 57, 5 ; V. 54, 9 ; 
Vin. 40, 4) ; or together with earth and sky (X. 60, 7 1), 
Wherever Dyaus occurs, not as the visible sky, but as 
a power, as active or personal, he is always mascu- 
line, he is pit^L, the father, by the side of the earth, 
as mother ; he is the father’ of the Dawn, of Agni, of 
the two Asvin (day and night), he is in fact Zeus and 
Jupiter, The sky was conceived as active and as 
masculine before it sank down to a mere name of the 
sky, which then, by the analogy of the names for 
earth, dwindled down to a feminine. The facts 
therefore are the very opposite of what Prof. Gruppe 
supposes or wishes them to be. 

The mere naming of the sky as an active powder, 
or even as a masculine, might be called a matter of 
language only, not yet of mythology. But you 
will see how facile the descensus is from such a word 
to an incipient myth, nay even to religious ideas. 
We have watched the origin of Zeus in the Veda, 
where Dyaus, the same word, is clearly the bright, 
the warming, the cheering, the enlivening sky, and 
where Dyaush pita, Heaven-father, shows us one of 
the first steps in Aryan mythology, Kemember that 
this Dyaush pitar is the same as the Greek Zeis Tran'ip, 
and the Latin J'npUer^ and you will see how this one 
word shows us the easy, the natural, the almost inevit- 
able transition from the conception of the active sky 
as a purely physical fact, to the Father Sky with all 
his mythological accidents, and lastly to that Father- 
in heaven whom Aeschylus meant when he burst out 
in his majestic prayer to 'Zeus, whosoever he is.* 

' On the passage X. 63, 3, see M. M,, Rifj-xeda Sanhitd, vol, i. p. 249. 
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of Natural Religion. 

The outline of the genealogy of languages whieh 
I gave you in some of my foimer lectures will ho 
equally useful for the genealogy of mythology. It 
will in fact be the chief object of this and the next 
following lectures to show that what wo call myth is 
a natural and inevitable phase in the development of 
language ; that in its initial stages that phase showed 
itself before the different languages belonging to the 
same family had become finally sepai-atod, and that 
therefore, besides much that is pcculiai* to each, we 
find in all a common fund of mythology wdiich we 
may look upon as the earliest stratum likely to con- 
tain the germs of religious thoughts. 

If we use myth and mytliology synonymously, we 
have the authority of Greek writers for' doing so, for 
mythology (/ivOoXo-yla) with them does not mean, as it 
often does with us, a study of myths, but it is ti8C<l in 
the sense of a tolling of mythic legends, and after- 
wards of the.se legends and talcs thcuiselvcs. 
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Meaning of Uytliologsr. 

Few words, however, have of late changed their 
meaning so completely as myth and mythology. Not 
veiy long ago Greek mythology meant Greek religion, 
Eoman mythology meant Roman religion, and each 
was supposed to consist of a hody of traditions and 
doctrines which a Greek or Roman had to believe, 
just as Christians believe in the New, or the Jews in 
the Old Testament. As mythology was taught at 
school chiefly from manuals, a very general impression 
prevailed that the legends collected in them existed 
in this collective form in Greece and Italy, that they 
formed in fact a complete system, and were known as 
such by every Greek and Roman, man, woman, and 
child ; the fact being that hai-dly a single Greek or 
Roman could have passed an examination in our 
manuals of mythology, nay that the very names of 
many of the gods and heroes therein mentioned would 
have been utterly unknown to the majority of the 
inhabitants of Greece and Italy. 

Etymology of fjivOos. 

Before wo discuss the meaning which mythology 
has assumed, chiefly owing to the discoveiy that 
myth is a phase of language, inevitable in the early 
development of speech and thought, it may be well 
to ask in what sense [jtJSBos was used by the Greeks 
themselves. 

The etymology of fjt.v6o$ is unknown, or at aU events 
doubtful. It is well to be reminded from time to 
time how many words there ai*e still in Greek and 
Latin, to say nothing of Sanskrit, of which we cannot 
render any etymological account Of course, we can 
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guess that fivdos is derived from [xvaa, to shut^ to close. 
This is used of shutting the eyes, as in fivayxjr, ixijcoTro^, 
literally closing the eyes, then shoi-tsighted ; and it is 
likewise used of shutting the lips, rrom this a 
secondary base might be derived, jufuaw, which means 
to compress the lips, to express contempt. In San- 
skrit we have a root mu, to bind, from which mu-ka, 
dumb, lit. tongue-bound, and likewise Latin m'A-tub;, 
dumb, and Greek which Hesychius mentions 

in the sense of &<l)covos, as well as and 

Possibly jjLV€(Oi to initiate, to teach secrets, may like- 
wise come from that root, while fi-itrrYjs and iJLvarypioif 
might owe their $ to analogy. Still it would be 
strange if pvOos, word, had meant originally a mutter- 
ing with closed Ups, even though we can appeal to 
Latin nmttum, a muttering, rnuttire, or muUre, to 
mumble. The Gothic nXim, secret counsel, has like- 
wise been mentioned as a parallel case, because it is 
derived from a root EU, to whisper^. 

All we can say is that a derivation of ijlv6os from 
the root mfli,to bind, to close, is phonetically possible, 
and this is more than can be said for another etymo- 
logy which connects pvdos with to murmui*, for 
in the final of the root is guttural, not dental, as 
is shown by fxvyfjL6s, muttering. 

Though the etymology of p^vdos is somewhat doubt- 
ful, its meaning in Greek is clear enough. It means 
word as opposed to deeds, and hardly differs originally 
from 47ro$ and Xoyos. Afterwards**, howovei*, a dis- 

' Connected with Gothic ram we find the Old Norse rrfw, Bt*c»M‘t, 
then the Runic letters. In A.S, we have riJw, secret, rComw, to 
wliiaper, Med, English io rom, %vhioh has been changed into fn ; 
German rawim* The Latin rwww’ too has been traced back to llu* 
same cluster of words. 

« Find. O. 1, 47; N. 7, 34. 
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tinction is made between fjLvdos in the sense of a story, 
a fable, and koyos, an historical account, and this dis- 
tinction has been preserved in modern times. 

lUytli, a word. 

If the original meaning of the Greek Aoyoff, as both 
word and thought, has revealed to us a forgotten 
truth which must become the foundation of all true 
philosophy, namely the identity of thought and lan- 
guage, the original meaning of [jLvOoSi word, will teach 
us an equally useful lesson for the study of mythology, 
and indirectly, of religion. 

Let us take myth in its original sense, and we shall 
see that here too the Greeks saw rightly. A myth 
was at first a word. The formation of such a word as 
jEos, dawn, seems at first sight not very different from 
the formation of any other word. But if you remem- 
ber that all roots expressed originally an action, you 
will see that we require for every word an agent. 
Now so long as we deal with verbs, we always have 
our agent; namely, I, thou, or he — strike, thou 
stiikest, he strikes. But when we have to deal with 
a word like Eos — who is the agent there ? 

Bob. 

We know that Eos is the Sanskrit Ushas, and we 
know that ushas is derived from a root VAS, which 
means to shine. So Eos meant originally ^ shining-it,’ 
or ‘ shining-he,’ or ‘ shining-she/ But who was it, or 
he, or she? Here you have at once the inevitable 
birth of what we call a myth. What our senses per- 
ceive and what we are able to name is only an effect, 
it is the illumination of the sky, the brightness of the 
morning, or, as we now should say, the reflection of the 
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rays of the sun on the clouds of the sky. But such were 
not the thoughts of the early framers of language. After 
they had ft-amed a word which meant shining there, 
or light, namely Eos, they would go on to say, that 
Eos has returned, Eos has fled, Eos will return, Eos 
wakens the sleepers, Eos lengthens our life, Eos 
makes us grow old, Eos rises from the sea, Eos is the 
daughter of the sky, Eos is followed by the sun, Eos 
is loved by the sun, Eos is killed by ihe sun, and so 
on ad infinitv/m. 

Now what is all this ? You may say, it is language, 
it is mythos — yes, and it is what I called the inevitable 
myth, and a myth that will grow on for ever. For, if 
Eos is followed by the sun, oi*, as we should say, if 
she has the sun for her follower or lover, she would 
naturally be conceived as a woman, and as a bright 
and beautiful woman. If she appeared veiled in 
clouds, she would be conceived as a veiled bride ; if 
she was seen in her naked beauty, she would be cele- 
brated for her brilliant charms. Now let us look at 
all the epithets which Gi'eek poets have bestowed on 
Eos, and every one of them will become intelligible. 
If she is called the daughter of Hyperion, who can 
doubt that Hyperion, like Summanus, was the high 
heaven? If her mother is called Euryphaei^m^ the 
wide-shining, do we want an explanation to tell us 
that that is only another name for the dawn or for 
the East or for the morning? If she is called the 
sister of Helios and Selene, is that mythology, or is it 
plain truth ? As the gloaming seemed but a repetition 
of the dawn, nothing was more natural than to sup- 
pose, as the Greeks did, that Eos had followed Helios 
through the whole of his course, and that she followed 
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him at last to his 'vvateiy grave. If Helios or the sun 
was conceived as driving from East to West, nothing 
seemed more natural than to assign to Eos also two 
horses, and to call them Lampros and Phaeton. When 
chariots were drawn by four horses in Greece, Eos 
also received four instead of two steeds 

Her epithets I’equire hardly any commentary. 
Alyk'n^a-a-a is the brilliant ; is the joyful-eyed, 

the Sanskrit haryaksha , is the dawn 

sitting on a golden throne ; -npiyivsia is the eaiiy-born ; 
AeuKOTTwXos is Eos drawn by white horses ; XeufcdTrrepoy, 
Eos with white wings ; cjyaea-Cfifiporo^, Eos who brings 
light to mortals. The rest is added by poets who 
speak of her as /5o6o0dicruXo5,rosy-fingered; KpoK6Tr^Trkos, 
clothed in yellow gai'mcnts ; ^vTrXd/ca/xos, with beautiful 
ringlets; '^i^t eyelids white as snow* 

Latin poets add new epithets, such as lutea, rosy; 
2 ?allida, pale; purple-coloured; roadda, 

dewy ; vigil, wakeful. 

You can see from these epithets, which gathered 
round the name of Eos in Greek, and Awora in 
Latin, how inevitably what wc caU mythology springs 
up from the soil of language. As soon as a name, 
such as Eos, was thrown out, it grew and gathered 
new materials round itself, and without any special 
intention or effort became what we call a myth. Even 
such simple sentences as ^Eos is born/ ‘Eos brings 
light/ ‘Eos dies or disappears/ are changed at once 
into myth, fable, and legend, and it seems impossible 
to draw a line between what is simple language and 
what is myth, 

1 Virg. Aen. vi. 635 ; vii. 26 ; xii. 77. 
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MytliologT tmlvexsal. 

It was long supposed that much of what we caU 
mythology was due to the peculiar poetical genius of 
the Greeks. Our first acquaintance with mythology 
came from Greece) and we were accustomed from our 
school-days to look upon the Greeks as a nation 
endowed with such wonderful gifts that we thought 
we might safely credit them with the invention of all 
the beauty and wisdom of their mythology. That 
there were dark sides to that bright picture also, 
could not be denied ; but it was thought possible by 
classical scholars) unacquainted with the mythology 
of other nations, that all that was hideous and foolish 
in classical mythology might he explained as a sur- 
vival of barbarous ageS) when the barbarous ancestors 
of Greeks and Romans were not above committing 
themselves those crimes and follies which they fondly 
asciibed to their gods. 

It is here that Comparative Mythology has steppeil 
in, and helped us to solve many difliculties which 
could not be removed by any other theory. 

What is Cornpai’ative Mythology ? 

Coxn^aratlve MytbologT- aad Its tliree aivlfflons. 

Comparative is a name which has been assumcil 
of late by nearly aU historical and natural sciences, 
though, if we once understand the true method and 
purpose of any single science, it would seem to bo 
almost superfluous to qualify it by that predicate. 
There is no science of single things, and all progrcf s 
in human knowledge is achieved through comparison, 
leading on to the discovery of what ditterent objects 
share in common, till we reach the widest goneralisa- 
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tions and the highest ideas that ai-e within the ken of 
human knowledge. 


Comparative PhUolocpy. 

Thus with regard to languages, the very first steps 
in our knowledge of words are made by comparison. 
What does grammar consist in but a collection of 
words which, though they differ from each other, 
share certain formal elements in common? These 
formal elements are called gi*ammatical elements, or 
sufiixes, affixes, prefixes, etc., and we are said to 
know the grammar of a language when we have 
learnt under what conditions different words undergo 
the same formal modifications. 

Thus comparison leads in the first instance to a 
grammatical knowledge of a single language. 

When, however, we proceed from a study of one 
to a study of many languages, a new process of com- 
parison begins. We observe that words in different 
languages undergo the same or nearly the same 
modifications, and by placing the paradigms of their 
declension and conjugation side by side, we try to 
find out on what points they agi’ee and on what 
points they differ, and we hope thus to discover in 
the end the reasons why they should agi-ee on certain 
points, and why they should differ on others. 

Comparative Philology deals partly with facts, 
that is, the differences and coincidences that can be 
observed in the material and formal elements of lan- 
guage; partly with laws, — using that word in the 
humble sense of ‘something which is true of many 
objects/ not, as some scholars imagine, in that of v6tJt,o^ 
{nlflTTohes ovpaptav al64pa T^KVwdivT^Sf '^OA.v/xTro^ 
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TTaTrjp iJt,6vos, ovhi viv Ovarh (pijaLs ivipoiv irtKTcv. These 
laws are to account for such peculiarities as give to 
each language its own distinctive character. 

This science of Compai-ative Philology, however, 
very soon assumed three different aspects, and was 
cultivated in three schools, which may be called (1) 
the Etymological, or genealogical, (2) the Analogical, 
and (3) the PsyrhologicaL 

Etymoloffioal SoliooL 

In comparing such languages as Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit, it was soon found that they were really 
varieties only of one and the same historical pro- 
totype, that they pointed to a common origin, and 
that all their differences must be accounted for either 
by Phonetic Corruption, or by Dialectic Growth. 
The comparative study of these languages became 
therefore genealogical, or, in grammatical phraseology, 
etymological. 

Starting from a certain number of radical and 
formal elements (the latter being frequently radical 
elements of an earlier period), the principal object 
of the genealogical or etymological school has always 
been to discover the system according to which these 
elements were combined into words, and to determine 
the laws which regulate the phonetic changes of 
words, either in the same or in different languages. 
When these laws are sometimes treated as natural 
laws, this means in reality no more than that they 
admit of no exception, except such as can again be 
accounted for by new laws, 

analogloal School. 

The next school, the analogical, or as it might also 
£62 
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be called, the dialectic^ tries to discover what in the 
same or in different languages is not identical, but 
yet analogous. While the genealogical school looks 
upon all cognate languages as dialects developed from 
one ideal koivt^, the dialectic school looks upon each 
language as the result of a previous independent 
growth, and is thus able to account for freedom and 
variety in single languages as well as in whole families 
of speech, as against the iron laws of phonetic change, 
established by the etymological school. 

It would be impossible, for instance, or at all events 
undesirable to treat say the Ionic dialect as a cor- 
ruption of the Aeolic, or the Aeolic as a corruption of 
the Ionic. The same applies to High German and 
Low German to Sanskrit and Prakrit, to Cymric and 
Goidhelic. These are all independent streams of lan- 
guage, which it is as hopeless to trace back to one 
common source, as it is to discover the one small 
source of the Nile, or even of the Thames. They 
spring indeed from the same geological stratum, 
and they follow parallel courses under similar con- 
ditions, but they are not yet one stream of water 
or of speech, kept in by the same shores and moving 
on in the same bod. Even after their confluence, the 
peculiar colours of what I call Dialectic Growth re- 
main, and help us to account, whether by true or by 
false analogy, for that want of uniformity or regularity 
which the etymological school postulates with- ‘ un- 
yielding severity. 

Thus dvau in Sanski-it, Bvaj in Greek, duo in Latin 
are phonetic varieties of one and the same type. They 
are identical in origin, and their differences can be 
^ See The tidewe o/LangMoge, vol. i. p« 54 seq. 
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accounted for by phonetic laws. But Sk. dvitiya, 
the second, and Greek b&Srcpo^ are not identical in 
origin. They are dialectic forms, sprung from the 
same etymological stratum, not the products of one 
and the same creative act. 

Nevertheless, it is in cognate languages only that 
we could account for such wgrds as Sk. p rath am a, 
the first, Greek nTp&Tos^ Latin primus^ and Gothic 
frmia. These are all analogous formations, only they 
must not be treated as varieties of one common pro- 
totype. Their differences ai’e not due to the influence 
of phonetic modification, which can be reduced to a 
law, but to the freedom of dialectic growth, which 
must be accepted as a fact. 

I go even further. We can hardly doubt, for in- 
stance, that the words for twenty were formed by 
a composition of words meaning two and ten, la 
Chinese sWi is ten, eM is two, therefore 
twenty. Our own twenty comes from Anglo-Saxon 
tuen-tig, which corresponds to the Gothic tvai tigjus^ 
and to the modern German zwanzig. 

In Sanskrit we should expect a form like dvi-daaa, 
and in Latin dwo-decem. But instead of this we find 
in Sanskrit vimsati, in Latin vtginti, in Greek e?/co<r6, 
and the older form FeiKan. According to strict pho- 
netic laws, these forms are all irregular. Dvi does 
never lose the initial d in Sanskrit, nor docs dvi in 
Latin become vi, or in Greek €2. In Sanskrit dvi 
ought to have remained ; in Greek dvi ought to have 
become in Latin di or M. Yet the fact remains 
that in one of the ancient Aryan dialects dvi was 
replaced by vi, for thus and thus only can we explain 
vi in vi77isati, ft in Greek in ehoa-i, vi in Latin in 
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viginti. The stem for ten or decad, namely das a or 
das at, was shortened to sat^, which is likewise 
without any phonetic excuse or analogy. 

Here then we see what I call dialectic influence, as 
different from the independent working of phonetic 
laws. Vims at i is not a phonetic corruption of 
*dvi+dasati, nor viginti of *dviH-decinti, nor 
feticart of + SeKart, but they are dialectic forms in 
which some old compound of twice-ten was fixed and 
retained, and was afterwards modified according to the 
peculiar phonetic instincts of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin. 

I cannot enter more fully into this subject at present, 
but I may remark that it is the disregard of this dis- 
tinction between phonetic modification and dialectic 
growth which at the present moment seems to me to 
have led to a series of misunderstandings between 
the most prominent representatives of Comparative 
Philology^, 

Fsyclxoloarlcal School. 

The comparison of various languages, after it had 
led to the discovery of the great families of human 
speech and settled the principles according to which 
cognate languages should be analysed and explained, 
opened in the end a still wider prospect and disclosed 
before our eyes, not only what was common to Greek 
and Latin, to Hebrew and Arabic, to Finnish and 
Hungarian, but what was common and essential to all 
languages, what constitutes in fact the nature of lan- 
guage in general, and indirectly the nature of thought. 

^ See SoimcQ oj LmguagOf i. p. 47. 

* GI-. OurtiuB, Zur Kriiik de» nmesien Spracihforschung, 1885 ; Belbraok, 
JXe N&U63t$ Spracf\for3chimgf 18^5 ; Brugmann, Zum heniigen Stmd dw 
&>piackwis8ensiihafti 1885. 
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This kind of study, comparative in the 'widest sense, 
though it aimed at the discovery of the highest philo- 
sophical truth, does not depend for that discovery on 
abstract reasoning, but, differing thereby from all 
former attempts to construct a science of general 
grammar and of logic, it takes its materials entirely 
from the facts supplied by that infinite number of 
languages in which the power of language and thought 
has become realised. It matters little whether we 
call this branch of Comparative Philology psycho- 
logical or ethno-psychological, as long as we see clearly 
that it aims at explaining that intellectual develop- 
ment which has its outward form in language, and 
that it derives its materials entirely from a careful 
study of the different types of human speech, so far 
as they are still accessible to the student of the 
present day. To me, that branch of the Science of 
Language seems almost to transcend the powers of 
the present generation, and to belong to the future of 
our race. But I look to it as the final consummation 
of all that has ever claimed the name of philosophy, 
as the solution of all psychological, logical, and meta- 
physical problems, and in the end as the only true 
key to our knowledge of the Self. 

OomvaratlTe U7tlioloEr7> 

What applies to Comparative Philology, applies 
mutatia mutandis to Comparative Mythology. I do 
not mean to say that the science of Comparative 
Mythology is as yet so fii'mly established as the 
Science of Comparative Philology. There is an 
honest diflEerence of opinion with regard to many 
minor points, hut the fundamental piinciples of Com- 
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parative Mythology, such as I tried to lay them 
down in my fii’st essay on Comparative Mythology in 
the year 1856, are now generally admitted. I say 
generally, I do not say universally. There are still 
some philosophers who deny that the languages of 
the Gx’eeks and Hindus, and the mythology of the 
Greeks and Hindus have anything in common ; but I 
do not know of any scholar of any authoiity who 
denies that the Greek Zeus finds its true explanation 
in the Vedic Dyaus, and that our first duty as stu- 
dents of Comparative Mythology must be to discover 
the etymology of as many mythological proper names 
as possible. To say that critics disagree among them- 
selves, and that they need not be listened to till they 
agree, is one of those lazy commonplaces which no 
true scholar would dare to employ. I know full well 
that several mythological etymologies have been con- 
tested, and I have always been most grateful for any 
criticisms proceeding from scholars who really care 
for the progress of our science. 


A. Bartn on Comparative ICytlLologry. 

Among them few have a better right to he listened 
to than M. A. Bai'th. He has often criticised what 
Kuhn and others have written on the origin of 
mythology, hut after making all necessary reserva- 
tion, he sums up as follows : — 

‘No one contests any longer that myths are from 
the first the natural and popular expression of very 
simple facts ; that particularly the most anaent have 
reference to the most common phenomena of nature ; 
that they depend very closely on language, being 
often no more than an antiquated form of it ; and 
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that what applies to words in general applies likewise 
to the immense variety of myths, namely that they 
can be reduced to a small number of elements, as 
words are to a small number of roots. In spite of the 
state of flux they are in, and their apparent confusion, 
they possess a certain cohesion and are held together 
by a kind of hidden logic. They' do not migrate so 
easily nor so wildly as had been supposed, from one 
nation to another, from one race to another, but, like 
language, they are transmitted by inheritance only, 
and there are characteristic signs by which borrowed 
foreign myths can be discovered quite as well as 
borrowed foreign words. ... By applying these prin- 
ciples students of comparative mythology have esta- 
blished the fact that the common ancestors of the 
Celts, the Italians, the Hellenes, the Germans, the 
Slaves, the Iranians and the Hindus, at a time when 
they were still settled side by side in some for ever 
forgotten region of the old continent, adored the same 
deities ; and they have succeeded in restoring at least 
some persons of that prehistoric pantheon. Of these 
two series of results, which together constitute Aryan 
Mythology, the one, that which establishes the^ unity 
of beliefs, is certain, quite as certain as the correspond- 
ing result established by the Science of Language, 
namely the unity of an Indo-European mother tongue. 
The other series, however, the partial restoration of 
those beliefs, is far less certain,* 

If it is considered that this judgment was delivered 
by a very independent judge so far back as 1880 in 
the Bulletin Critique de la Mythologie Avyenne in the 
Revue de Vllistoire des Religions, it can hardly be 
called exaggeration when in 1886 I expressed my con- 
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viction that the fundamental principles of Compara- 
tive Mythology were now beyond the reach of cavil 
or criticism. 

But in order to avoid misunderstandings and barren 
discussions, we ought to divide Comparative Mytho- 
logy also into three branches, which may be defined 
as, (1) the Etymological or genealogical^ (2) the Ana* 
logical^ (3) the Psychological or ethno-psychologicol, 

Vhe Etymolosrlcal School. 

The Etymological branch of Comparative Mythology 
places the names and stories of certain gods and 
heroes side by side, and tries to prove that these 
names were derived from prototypes common to 
ceitain families of speech. As its object is not only 
to compare, but to identify these names, and the per- 
sons to whom they belong, it is clear that this branch 
of Comparative Mythology can deal with the tradi- 
tions of such languages only as have been proved to 
be connected genealogically. It is natural, therefore, 
that this special domain of research should have been 
almost exclusively cultivated by critical scholars, and 
that the evidence to which they appeal should be en- 
tirely btymological, and under the sway of the strictest 
phonetic laws. 

AnaJogfical School. 

The second branch, the Analogical^ might claim for 
itself the principal right to the name of Compax'ative 
Mythology, for it is chiefly occupied with comparing 
myths and legends, without attempting to prove that 
they are actually identical in origin. Like the etymo- 
logical school, it confines itself to the myths of cognate 
languages, but after having shown how many different 
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names and personiiications may attach themselves to 
the principal objects of mythological thought, such as 
the sun, the moon, the sky, the earth, fii-e, and water, 
storms and lightning, and in how many different ways 
the same story may be told of these polynomous ob- 
jects, it proceeds to a comparison of myths which, 
though not identical, must have sprung from the 
same common stratum, and thus takes possession of a 
far lai'ger area of mythological thought as the common 
property of a race than could be claimed by purely 
etymological tests. This analogical process has its 
dangers, like all purely morphological comparisons, 
but it forms nevertheless an almost indispensable 
supplement in the genealogical treatment of mytho- 
logy. 

:iPsyoholoirio8l Soliool. 

While both the Genealogical and the Analogical 
schools confine themselves to a comparison of mytho- 
logies which are handed down to us in languages held 
together by the ties of a common origin, the Paycho-- 
logical or Etlmo-phychological school soars higher, 
and comprehends the mythologies of all mankind. 
There is nothing in all the mythologies of the world 
that cannot be compared. What Heine said to an 
Ethno-psychological lover, 

‘Und mein Herss, was dir gefUllt, 

Alles, Alles, darfst Du liebon’ — 

may be said to an Ethno-psychological Mythologist ; 

'Und mein Freund, was dir gefilUt, 

Alles, Alles, darfst vergleiehen/ 

It is a most fascinating, though, no doubt, at the 
same time, a somewhat dangerous study, unless it is 
carried on by men of scholarlike instinct and historical 
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tact. Its charm consists in the discovery of the most 
surprising coincidences in the myiihologies, the cus- 
toms, and traditions of distant races, distant in space 
as well as in time, unconnected by any relationship, 
whether genealogical or linguistic, civilised and un- 
civilised, ancient and modern. And it becomes still 
more attractive when it leads us on to the discovery 
of general motives which alone can account for such 
similarities. It becomes, in fact, an historical psycho- 
logy of the human race {VolkeTpsychologie\ and 
promises in time results of the highest value, not 
only to the historian, but to the philosopher also. 

I. The ExTMor-oeicAi. School. 

The Values of 0od8. 

Comparative Mythology rests, as we saw, and can 
only rest, on Comparative Philology, and such has 
been the constant advance of that science, particularly 
with regard to the laws which regulate the inter- 
change of consonants and vowels, that many etymo- 
logical identifications which seemed quite legitimate 
fifty yeai'S ago, cannot be considered so any longer. 
My own conviction has always been that phonetic 
laws cannot be administered in too Draconian a spirit, 
and that there ought to be no diflference made in 
applying them either to vowels or to consonants. It 
is far better to leave an etymology, however tempting, 
as not proven for a time, than to tamper with a single 
phonetic law. 

But, with regard to mythological names, I confess 
that I myself have been guilty sometimes of pleading 
for circon&twnces att^nubanten, and I must do so once 
more. I pointed out many years ago, first, that all 
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mythology was in its origin local or dialectic, and 
that therefore we must be prepared in mythological 
names for dialectic variations, which we should not 
tolerate in other nouns and verbs. In one of my 
latest papers {hiternationale ZeitBchrift fiXr allge- 
meine Sprachwiaeenschaft^ vol. i p. 214), where I com- 
pare Zephyros with the Vedic G^hiisha, I had to 
remark : ‘ Scholars might differ as to Sanskrit g being 
represented by Greek but that on Greek soil y and 
C vary dialectically, can be seen from yeila-acrdai and 
(eiSa-aaQaif iTnCapio) by the side of ^apvs, Sanskrit 
guru; 'Tre^uforej and Tre^vyoTes, etc. 

I quite appreciate the motives which have led some 
scholars to dispute this principle and to object to the 
granting of any greater latitude in the comparison of 
mythological names than of ordinary words. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to facts. Now it is a fact that 
many of the Greek mythological names appear under 
dialectic forms which it would be difficult to reduce 
to general phonetic laws. 

nialectlc varieties. 

By the side of we find ^AirXcvv (Thessa- 

lian), and in Etruscan Aplu ; by the side of noireiSSv, 
IToorefSjjs, Horflioff, IloTfiZ6xiiv ; by the side of^AiSj/s, gen. 
'At5ot>, ’Aihrjs, gen. ’Aibao (also an old gen, 'Ai'Sos) ; by the 
side of Ariix^Trjp, AS, Arj«i. These axe parallel or dialectic 
forms ■which cannot be derived one from "the other. 
We cannot derive, for instance, Poneidon from PoUdas, 
nor Potidas from Poseidon. Supposing then that the 
form Potidas had not been preserved to us, but that 
Poseidon -would yield an intelligible etymology if 
only -we could trace it back to a form like Poteidon, 
w'e should ha-ve taken a phonetic liberty which might 
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be without any excuse in Greek, and which neverthe- 
less might have yielded an explanation of the myth 
of Poseidon in accordance with facts. If we take even 
so well-known a name as ZeiJff, I doubt whether its 
various forms, such as ZetJ?, gen. Atos, Zaz;, Zrjvos, Ats 
and AfiJs, could have been traced satisfactorily to a 
common base without the help of Sanskrit. 

Obsolete Names. 

Secondly, I pointed out, likewise many years ago, 
that it was almost an essential condition, before a 
name could assume a truly mythological character, 
that, by some accident or other, its etymological 
meaning should have been somewhat obscured. 
Words like Hemera^ day, Nyx, night, Helios^ sun, 
Selene^ moon, may send out a few mythological ojff- 
shoots, but it is chiefly round dark and decaying 
names such as Kastor and PolydeulceSy Apollon and 
Athene that the mythological ivy grows most luxu- 
riantly^. 

The Sawn. 

Let us now return for a moment to Eos. Her 
name in Sanskrit is Us has, and we saw that it means 
the bright one, from a root VAS, to shine. The Dawn, 
of course, might have been called by many names, 
and we shall soon see that she was called by many 
names and» that some of them have survived though 
under strange disguises. But that Us has should 
have remained her principal name in Sanskrit, and 
that the identical name, Eos, should appear in Greek, 
shows that she was known as a definite personality 
before the Aryan Separation. 


^ See Benfey, TtHtmia Atham, pp.* 6-9 
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A compaiison of EoSj as we saw her in Greece, with 
what the Veda tells us of Us has, will show us that 
much in her character, which we are inclined to look 
upon as simply Greek poetry, is far more than that — 
is in fact the outcome of Aryan thought before it 
was divided into various national streams. Though 
I am rather anticipating, yet I think that a study of 
Ushas, as she actually appears in the Veda, may 
prove useful as giving you a clear idea of what 
Comparative Mythology can really do for us. 

We read, Ev. 1. 48, 7: ‘She has harnessed (her 
steeds) from a far distance, from the rising of the 
sun; on a hundred chariots Ushas spreads herself 
out, going towards men.’ 

Kv, I. 124, 5 : ‘In the eastern half of the watery 
sky she has put forth her banner ; she spreads far 
and wide, and fills the two laps of her parents/ 

You see how mythology is beginning. She has 
already chariot and horses, she carries a banner of 
light, and she has two parents, heaven and earth, 
whose lap she fills with her light. 

In the same verse she is also called giy&m ^dnitrl, 
‘ the mother of the cows,’ these cows being either the 
clouds which pour water on the fields, or the bright 
mornings which, like cows, are supposed to step out 
one by one from the stable of the night. 

Thus we read again, Ev. Ill, 61, 4: ‘Ushas, the 
mistress of the stable, comes, the wealthy, as if 
loosening her girdle.’ Here she has clearly assumed 
the character of a woman, she has a girdle which she 
can put off like the clouds that surround her, and she 
is a rich woman, the mistress of her own stable, the 
stable constituting the chief wealth of the Vedic Aryas. 
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Thus she goes on growing before our very eyes. 
Sometimes she is still simply light, or hike streams of 
light, or like rivers of clouds. Then it is said that she 
has no feet, and that she became the jSi-st of those who 
have feet (Rv. 1. 1 52, 3), nay, that she is like a beautiful 
woman (Rv. L 48, 5, ydshi-iva sfindri). Soon she 
is compared to a bride, adorned by her mother (1. 123, 
10. 11); as smiling on approaching her beloved (1. 
123, 10 ; VIL 76, 3). Sometimes she is clothed in bright 
garments (I. 19.2, 1-4) ; at other times, proud of her 
faultless limbs, she reveals her beautiful body (I. 124, 
6 ; I 123, 10 ; V. 80, 5). 

One feature peculiar to the Veda is the plurality of 
the dawn. Whether the many dawns were meant for 
the manifold rays of light playing across the sky in 
the morning, or for the dawns that come and go every 
day, certain it is that by the side of the one Dawn, 
poets constantly speak of the many Dawns also. 

Beligioiui Oerma. 

So far, however, all that is said of Ushas in the 
Veda might be called mere mythological poetry. But 
there are some expressions which contain religious 
germs. It is often said that the dawn is the sister of 
the dark night, that the two, day and night, succeed 
each other regularly, that the dawn is in fact always 
the same, always returning, the old, and yet the ever- 
young. Then follow such sayings as that she who 
makes every one else to grow old, remains young her- 
self. Soon she is called the young, the never-aging, 
the never-dying — and at last, the immortal. 

This will show you how language, by the mere for- 
mation of a certain class of words, leads us on to myth, 
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and from myth to religion. Ushas, the bright, devi, 
has now become Ushas, the immortal, and after that 
step has been taken, what is more natural than that 
she should become an atoactive centre for other 
religious sentiments and thoughts? Even with us a 
bright morning raises our spirits, and rouses a sense 
of happiness and gratitude in our heart, though the 
object of our gratitude may remain nameless. Think 
what it must have been in early times, when life and 
everything was felt to depend on the kindly light of 
the morning ! A bright sunrise was a new life, a sun- 
less, cold, stormy morning meant suiffering, often 
starvation or even death. Need we wonder then that 
some words should have been stammered forth at the 
rise of a bright dawn, words of joy and gratitude, 
addressed not to a nameless being, but to the kind 
and brilliant Ushas, or Eos, or Aurora ? 


BSoxal Germs. 

Moral ideas also would soon cluster round such 
names as the Dawn. If a crime, a dark crime, as we 
call it, had been committed during the night, who 
was to discover or to revenge it ? Again the Dawn, 
under one of her many names, the Sanskrit Saranyu, 
the Greek Eriwys, 

You may say, But *\yhy did not people ask who that 
Eos really was, before they praised hei- and thanked 
her ? This is a diflSeult question to answer^ But do 
we always ask what a name really means, what is 
behind a name, what is the true substance of a name ? 
We speak of Angels, without asking what they are 
made of. The ancients did the same, and when they 
had called Ushas, the daughter of Dyaus or Zeus, their 

K f 
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mind seemed satisfied, at least for a time. Names have 
a wonderfully satisfpng power, and few only venture 
to lift the veil which language has thrown over nature. 
And when they do, what do they find ? They find the 
infinite hidden under a name, and they find that all 
they can know of the infinite is what is signified by 
these names. Ushas, the morning light, is as good a 
name for the Infinite as Dyaus, the sky, who became 
Zeus and JupiteTi only that its history took a different 
direction. And remember that we ourselves also, 
though we may no longer use the name of Morning- 
light for the Infinite, the Beyond, the Divine, still find 
no better expression than Lights when we speak of 
the manifestations of God whether in nature or in our 
mind. 

Ahana, Atbena. 

So far the -way of Comparative Mythology is smooth 
and easy. But etymology, if only kept under proper 
control, can lead us over more rugged roads, and give 
us light in darker passages. 

I said before that though Ushas was the oldest name 
of the Dawn, having been fixed before the Aryan 
Sepai-ation, there were many other names given to the 
same phenomenon, as looked upon from different 
points of view. Some of these names might be used 
by one poet only, others might l^ecome traditional in 
one family or clan, and these dialectic names would 
lend themselves most easily to m3djhological phraseo- 
logy, on account of the very uncertainty of their 
original meaning. The dawn as Ushas has become 
mythological, but, as we saw in the Veda as well as in 
Homer, its natural character was never quite forgotten. 

Now there is in the Veda another name for the 
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Dawn, which is Ahan^b. It occurs but once, in a 
hymn addressed to Uahas, and there can be no doubt 
that it is one of the many epithets of the dawn. 

I. 123, 4. GrWhdm-gnliam ahan^ y£Lti aA;Ma, 

Div4-dive £dhi nifma d^dli^na, 

Sis^Lsanti dyotan^ sAfvat ^ ag&t 
Agram-agram it bha^ate vdsun&m. 

‘Ahan4 comes towards eveiy house, 

Giving a name to every day ; 

Byotana returns always eager for gain. 

She obtains the best of all treasures/ 

When we ask why Ahani. should mean the dawn, 
the answer is easy. Ah an and ahar mean the day, 
and ahani in the dual means day and night. In 
Sanskrit mythology this name of AhanS. has remained 
sterile, but in Greek, as we shall see, it has become 
the germ of a magnificent growth. When we ask 
under what form AhanA could appear in Greek we 
should say at first ’Axai/a or ^Axva, Neither of these 
forms exists. But we must remember that Sanskrit 
h represents three original sounds, namely gh, dh, and 
bh. It repx'esents gh, for instance, in dah,to burn, by 
the side of which we have Sanskrit ni-dAgha, heat. 
It represents dh, as, for instance, in NAH, to bind to- 
gether, mctere, by the side of which we have *NADH, 
in the present naddhd. It represents bh, as in the 
.same root NAH, by the side of which we have NABH 
in nab hi, in GBAH and GKABH, both meaning to 
take, to grab ^ 

In Greek itself we find the aspirates changing 
dialectically. We have not only gppL$o^^ but 
also SpviSy 6pvu)(o$, We have lOi^a and and similar 
forms. 

^ Cf. Sk. dahraBsdabhra. 
r f 2 
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We have therefore a perfect right to expect Athand 
or Aphand instead of AchaTid^. Now 'Addva exists 
in Greek as an old name of Athene, We have also 
’A^avat, and ’A^az^afa. In Athene we have the same 
suffix as in Selene, and the change “between the two 
suffixes dna and dna has been shown to be very 
common*. Phonetically therefore the identification of 
Ah an & in the V eda and Athene in Greek is beyond the 
reach of criticism and cavil. If after that we identify 
Ah an S, with Athene mythologically also, we must see 
clearly what we mean. First of all, we caimot mean 
that there ever was a real being, a woman or a god- 
dess, who was known in India and in Greece and had 
received there the same name, Ahan& and Athand, 

Secondly, we cannot mean that whatever was told 
of Athene in Greek was told of Ahan4 also in 
Sanskrit. 

Thirdly, and least of all, can we mean that the 
worship of AhanS. was carried from India to Greece, 
or the worship of Athene from Greece to India. 

All we can mean is that Ahan&, as a name of the 
dawn, was known before Greek and Sanskrit separated, 
and that while in India this mythological germ withered 
away, it developed into a splendid growth in Greece. 

We see the same with common words. Bha^, 
for instance, in Sanskrit, means to divide, and one of 
the Vedic gods, Bhaga, meant originally the divider 
and benefactor. In Zend also Baga appears in the 
same character, and in the Slavonic languages the Old 
Slav, hog'd has become the general name for god. In 
Greek the same root 0ay has completely lost its 

^ 27zfl Science of Zang%ta>ge, ii, 621. 

^ Kuhn, Berabkunft des Feuers, p. 23* 
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xaeaiung of dividing, and has entered into a new 
channel. It means to eat, whether in the sense of 
dividing the meat with our teeth {(payovres, teeth, 
Hesych.) or in the sense of sharing a meal with others 
(as in baCs, haCvvjjLL^ hairpos^ etc.). 

All this must be fuUy admitted, but nevertheless, as 
little as we could explain why (pay in Greek means to 
eat, without a reference to the Sanskrit bhagr, to 
divide, could we understand why the great Greek 
goddess should be called Athene, unless we knew the 
Sanskrit Ahan&, and its meaning of dawn. 

It is often urged by Greek scholars that the Greeks 
themselves had no idea that Athene meant originally 
the dawn, or the verb (payeit^, to divide. That, no 
doubt, is true, and it is quite as true that few only 
of the Greeks knew that Zeus meant originally the 
sky, and Zephyros the wind blowing from the setting 
of the sun, or Boreas the wind blowing from the 
noiihem mountains. We do not know that Lord 
meant originally hread-giver, or Duke a man of 
leading and light ; but it is only after knowing it that 
we can understand the historical growth of the later 
meanings of Lord and Duke* 

Nor is it impossible to discover certain traces in 
the mythological stories told of Athene which point 
to her original character as dawn-goddess. Her birth 
from the head of Zeus is like the rising of the dawn 
in the Veda from the head of ]Q^aus (mhrdhfi 
’Diy&h) ; and it may be in the same sense that she 
was called Koryphasia^ as coming iic KOfnxprjs^y and 
that her counterpart in Italy was called Cap{i)ta. 
Her purity points to the purity of the dawn, her wis- 

^ Bcrgk, J^eue JdhrbUch&r/ilr Philologies 1860, p. 295. 
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dom to the brightness of the light of the morning, her 
valour to the irresistible light of her rays. Every- 
thing else in her character may be called Greek, and 
cannot be explained by any reference to Vedic ideas. 
But what is most interesting to the student of mytho- 
logy, the germinal idea of the goddess, can be found 
nowhere else but in the name of Ahan&, which would 
have been forgotten in India also, if it had not been 
for the single verse of the Kig-veda which I quoted 
to you. 

Daplme. 

So far, I believe, we are on safe ground. But I 
think we may venture a step beyond. We saw that 
the name for morning or day in Sanskrit was ah an or 
ahar, meaning originally brightness. Now the Teu- 
tonic words for day are derived jBrom a root dali^ to 
bum, to be hot, The Gothic daflf-s, A.S. 
English daj/, presuppose a root DHAGH, and this 
exists ia Sanskrit as dah, to burn. 

Whether the two roots, AH, from which ah an, 
day, and DAH, from which Goth. dag-s\ day, are 
parallel roots, is a question that can only be decided by 
a full discussion of general principles. To say that an 
initial cZ in dah is lost, is saying nothing, for initial 
cZ’s are never lost without a reason* The same ap- 
plies to the opposite theory that an initial d was 
added to the root AH. All we can say is that there 
are other cases where we find parallel roots, one with, 
the other without, an initial d. Whether this is mere 
accident, we cannot tell at present ; all we can say is 
that there are analogies for that process. For instance, 
W6 find in Sanskrit asru, tear, probably derived from 
^ Pott, Etym> Forschwngm, ill. p. 825 seq. 
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a root a s, to be sharp and cutting ; and we find in 
Greek biKpv, tear, being evidently derived from a root 
T>AS, to bite^. Are we to believe that these two 
words have nothing in common, and that they do not 
owe their origin to a common metaphorical concept, 
namely of sharp and biting, and therefore to a com- 
mon creative act ? Both roots, AS and DA/S, exist 
and have proved prolific in diflerent Aryan languages. 
From AS, to be sharp (in every sense of the word), we 
have in Sanskrit aara and aari, point, edge, in Latin 
ams, deer, in Greek &Kpo$ and &kpl$. As aoidus, from 
meaning sharp, comes to mean bitter and sour, aaru 
in Sanskrit and Zend, aszara in Lituanian, came to 
mean a bitter tear. 

From DAS, to bite {bitter comes from to bite, Sk, 
bhi d, LsAt,Jindo), we have in Greek biKpv, in Lat. lacru^^ 
ma, in Gothic tagr, in English tear, and who can doubt 
that all these words mean originally the biting tear 1 
Of course, we can doubt anything, and as it always 
looks much more learned to doubt than to accept, the 
temptation to shake one’s head is very great. But 
for that very reason this cheap scepticism deserves a 
sharp rebuke, such as Professor Pott, for instance, has 
lately administered to a learned colleague. ^Natu- 
rally/ he writes, ‘the determined tone of the pro- 
fessor’s veto, when he says “the comparison of asm 
with das ru is as little justified as that of ahan with 
day/’ signifies nothing ^/ 

But even those scholars who maintain that the root 

^ Ficlc goes much farther, and derives, for iiiBtance, agni, fire, 
from the root O AH ; Holtzmann points out that the goddess I) an & y u 
in the Mah&hh&rata appears as Anayu in the Harlvamsa; see 
Holtzmann, Agni, p. 34. 

^ Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, yol. ii. 4, p. 510. 
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AH is in no way connected with the root DAH, 
cannot deny that Dahan& would be a perfectly le- 
gitimate derivation of the root DAH, which root has 
given us the names for day in the Teutonic languages. 
That root DAH presupposes a root DHAGH, and 
belongs to a whole class of roots in which, according 
to Grassmann’s observation, an initial and final aspi- 
rate are necessarily represented in Gothic by initial 
and final media. 

As the final h in the root DAH may represent an 
original gh or bh, we get two possible varieties, 
DAGH and DABH. DAGH exists in Sanskrit n i- 
dagha, heat ; DABH would in Greek appear as 8a0. 
From this ^a<f> the Greek by a most regular process 
could have derived \ and the meaning of that 

name would have been the same as that of Ahan§; in 
Sanskrit, namely the burning one, the bright, the 
brilliant. By the side of Aicpifrf we have the Thessa- 
lian form Aa'^x.irrjf with the guttural final of DAH, 
and Hesychios mentions as a name of the 

wood of the laurel-tree, because it bums easily 

(dKavarov), 

If then we know that JPkoehos meant the sun, and 
few scholars will deny that, and that Daphne may 
have meant the dawn, we shall probably not look 
very far for an explanation of the Greek saying, that 
the Dawn fled before the Sun, and vanished when he 
wished to embi-ace her. 

But why, it may be asked, was Daphne supposed 
to have been changed into a laurel-tree? Ethno- 
psyohological my thologists will tell us that in Samoa, 
Sarawak, and other savage countries, men and women 

* M. M., Ci}mparaUvB Mniholody, 1856 ; i. p, 398. 
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are supposed to be capable of turning into plantSj and 
that, as the Greeks were savages once, they no doubt 
believed the same, and we need therefore inquire no fur- 
ther. Now, with all possible respect for Ethno-psycho- 
logists, or as they are sometimes called, Folk-lorists, 
I cannot think that this would be much more than 
explaining ignotum per ignotius* The question that 
everybody would ask is. Why then did the Samoans 
and Sarawakians and other savages believe that men 
and women turned into trees? Neither Totemism, 
surely, nor Fetishism, nor Tabuism, would help them to 
that belief. Then why should not the classical scholar 
be allowed to look for a key neai^er home, and when 
he finds that the laurel, being a wood that bums 
easily, was therefore called hii^vri or fire^wood, why 
should he not be allowed to say that the legend of 
Daphne^ the dawn, being changed into daphnSf the 
laurel-tree, may have been due to the influence of 
language on thought, to some self-forgetfulness of 
language — in fact, to the same influence which in- 
duced people to adopt an ox passing a ford as the 
arms of Oxford? 

* Wamm in die Feme sehweifen ? 

Sieh, das Ouie liegt so nah 1 * 

Whether cases of identity of name, like that of 
Daphne and daphne^ are likewise at the bottom of 
the Samoan and Sarawakian belief that men and 
women can be turned into plants, is a far more diffi- 
cult question to answer, and before we generalise on 
such matters, it is far better to inquire into a number 
of single cases, such as those, for instance, of Hya- 

^ Of. Th^ Science qf Language, ii. G31 ; Setectect JEssaySf U 399 ; 
iUmvaroif fiSXov dd^uijs, HoHych« 1. c. 
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cinthus, Narcissus, and others in Greece and elsewhere. 
We shall find, I believe, here as elsewhere, that the 
same efiect is not always due to the same cause, hut 
unless we find some kind of cause, Comparative 
Mythology might indeed be called a collection of 
rubbish, and not a museum of antiquities. To say 
that ' a legend of a woman being changed into a tree 
is explained when we have shown that it is natural 
to a race which believes in woman being changed into 
trees,* is surely not saying very much. 

Professor Gruppe has a curious way of dealing with 
these mythological etymologies. He asks whether 
they can be true, and then leaves the matter alone. 
‘ Are we allowed,’ he writes (p. 90), ^to declare Daphne, 
the laurel, the beloved of AaippY}(l>6pos, to be the dawn, 
because this name, by no means clear as yet, corre- 
sponds perhaps to Sk. dahana, which is said to be 
identical with ahanS,, an adjective of the dawn? 
This is a combination which ignox'es the atoning and 
purifying power ascribed to the laurel not by the 
Greeks only.’ What can be gained by such remai’ks 1 
Daphne, the dawn, was called Daphne on account of 
her blazing light, and not because she was originally 
a laurel-tree. The laurel-tree was called bdeppr], because, 
if used as fire-wood, it blazes up quickly. These were 
two quite distinct acts of naming, and their syno- 
nymy produced, as often, a later legend. We might 
as well reject the identification of Dyaus and Zeus, 
because it ignores the moral character of ZAs iivm I 

Benfey’s TReory of Athene. 

Bu(i although nothiug really important could he 
brought forward against my equation Ahand>.= 
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Athene^ the fact that another scholar had pro- 
pounded another etymology seemed to offer a great 
opportunity to those who imagine that by simply de- 
claring themselves incompetent to decide between 
two opinions, they can prove both to be wrong. Now 
Benfey*s etymology ^ of Athene is certainly ex- 
tremely learned, ingenious, and carefully worked out ; 
yet whoever will take the trouble to examine its 
phonetic foundation, will be bound in common honesty 
to confess that it is untenable. We are dealing here 
with facts that admit of almost mathematical pre- 
cision, though, as in mathematics, a certain knowledge 
of addition and subtraction is certainly indispensable 
for taking part in the discussion. I speak of the 
phonetic difficulties only, for if they should prove un- 
surmountable we need not inquire any further. 

Benfey (p. 21) places his equation before us, as 
follows : — 

Sanskrit Zencl. QreeJc, 

Trita Aptya/t * Thrito and Athwyo = ’ArBis, 

Traitana/it ThraStanO MhwyanO 

TluAetHnO athwyftnO « TpTrwWAe&va^ 
ThraStaonO llthwy&nO. 

Leaviog aside the etymology of TrUoma, which may 
be right, quite independently of that of Athene, we 
have to consider whether ’ASiva. or or ’AOijvaCi) 

can be the same word as the Zend dthwydTid. And 
here, though willing to make every allowance for 
local and dialectic ixregulaiities, I must say decidedly, 
No.^ 

Athwydnd is a peculiarly Zend modification which 
presupposes a Sanskrit p ty £ln A This is therefore the 

) Tritonia Athana, Fmininum de$ Zmdischen TTirdstdna dthwyma. 
C^5iUngon, 1868. 
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only word we can deal with, when looking for an ety- 
mology of the Greek word Athana. It is true that 
even this &ptyanS< does not exist in Sanskiit, but we 
find there S.p-tya, i.e. aqucitieus, an epithet of Trita^ 
of Indra, and, later on, of a whole class of legendaiy 
beings- Fi'om this ap-tya, however, no road leads 
to Athana^ and even Benfey himself is obliged to 
confess at almost every step, that the phonetic 
changes which he postulates aie without any analogy 
whatsoever- 

He first maintains that Athene is connected with 
Aithie. But though Atthis, or Attica, is under the 
pata*onage of Athene, the two names are quite distinct. 
This becomes still cleai*er, when he traces Atthia back 
to Attike, for how can tt ever stand for thi I admit 
that there is no proof of Attike being derived from Akt?}, 
shore, which would have rendered a transition to Atthia 
and Athene quite hopeless. But even after rejecting 
the derivation from how shall we get from 

aptya to Attikel Benfey says the pt in &ptya may 
become tt, as in nxintr^iv^TtlTT^iv. But in irim-uv (pafc) 
the original final consonant of the root is a guttural, 
not a labial. Benfey himself feels this, and he 
therefore appeals to the base at for ap, which appears 
in Sanskrit ad-bhis instead of abbhis; and postu- 
lating a further case apt, he changes ap-tya into 
apt-tya. He then argues that in pty, p and t are 
assimilated to tt, that the last t is aspirated thi’ough 
the influence of y, so that is=:pty. But here again 
his conscience smites him, for he admits that ty in 
Sanskrit never becomes 6 in Greek. If so, it follows 
that pty cannot become t0. Again, when he postu- 
lates the loss of r, in order to arrive from Atthis at 
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Athene^ he honestly confesses that no analogy can be 
found for this, and yet he adds : ‘ the connection of 
Atthis and Athene is so completely beyond the reach 
of doubt that it is not injured in the least by this 
defect/ 

Lastly, when he perceives that the first vowel in 
Athene is short, while it is long in gbptya, he tries to 
explain this by the accent, which is again impossible ; 
or he simply postulates a form a.ptya, by the side of 
SLptya, which, however, has no existence- 

I doubt whether after this, a single Sanskrit scholar 
would put his name to the equation S»ptyfl.n& = 
Athana^ and there is no necessity therefore to examine 
the further speculations, which are based on it. If 
Aihana^ according to Benfey, is the lightning, and not 
the dawn, or if she is, according to others, both the 
lightning and the dawn, this would have to be esta- 
blished by other evidence ; it cannot be established by 
her name. The equation Ah ansi = Athene^ on the 
contrary, is phonetically irreproachable, and mytho- 
logically perfectly intelligible^. I do not wish to deny 
the principle to which Benfey appeals so frequently 
in his essay on Athana, namely that dialectic hregu- 
larities must by necessity abound in mythological 
names. There are limits, no doubt, to our respect for 
phonetic laws, but this applies chiefly to cases where 
the full bearing of a law has not yet been settled, not 
where we know the law and knowingly break it, If, 
for instance, we are told that there is no phonetic law 

^ M. Diirmeateter p. 34), an exoellont Zend scholar, evi- 

d<intly not convinced by Bcnfey's Zend etymology of Athana, 
that the name of may be connected with the Zend 

tttar, lire, lightning, the Vedio *athar ; but ho has not shown how 
ntnr cfuihl he i*opivsnnt(‘d in Greek by Ci07)vri^ 
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sanctioning the change of nis or nakta into 
iiVKroV, of iTTTa and oktcS into ifibojjLos and Syboos, all 1 
can say is, that though an adequate cause of the 
change of a into i and of tt into and of k into y, 
is not yet known, it will be known in time. I am old 
and bold enough to declare that, in spite of all that 
has been written on the subject, I still believe in the 
relationship of decs and deus, because, though I cannot 
fully account for it phonetically, it seems to me far 
more unaccountable that the Aryan word for God 
should have been lost in Greek, and been replaced 
afterwards by another, nearly identical in form and 
meaning, but totally distinct in origin And even if 
we yielded on the point of decs, and admitted that it 
could not be connected with Sanskrit dev aj bright, 
and Latin deus, god, how could we separate the bril- 
liant and heavenly goddess Theia from the root div or 
dyu, to shine, she who is the wife of Hyperion^ the 
mother of IMioa (Thiae clara progenies, Oat. 66, 44), 
of Selene, and Eos, and the daughter of TJromos and 
Ge What can be the meaning of detoy, dietoy, Lakon. 
rretoy, when applied to men like Odysseus, if not deoet- 
KeXoff, god-like, or Ocoeibijs, of godly kind, or deoyez;?}?, 
bom of god 1 If then the same Odysseus is called 
Atoy«r 7 }y, sprung from Zeus, or dtoy, divine, excellent, 
if we find in Homer deToi; y^vos and Siot; y^roy, side by 
side, arc we to suppose that Ato and deo have no con- 
nection whatever with each other ^ ? By all means let 

* See Selected Eseaye, voL i. p. 2l5 ; Pott, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xscvi. 
p. 200 (1883). 

* On the word Be6i, as derived from Otuv, to run, see Cratyl. 397 X> j 
from e^SxfBcu, to see, Macrob. Sat i. 28 ; from at$€tv, Gregor. Nazianz. 
or. 80, 0 . 18 ; Migne, P. Qr. t. 88, vol. 128 ; Z, P. M, 0, xxxvii. pp, 
128, 461 ; xxxviii. p. 486, 
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US put a mark against all these names, for they still 
require justification ; but let us not suppose that to be 
dogmatic negatively is less objectionable than to be 
dogmatic positively. 

If it could be proved that Greek and Sanskrit had 
no mythological names in common, there would, of 
course, be an end of Comparative Mythology in the 
narrow sense of the word- We might stiU be able to 
compare, but we could no longer think of identifying 
gods and heroes, having no common name, and there- 
fore no common origin. We can, if we like, compare 
Jupiter, Jehovah, and TJnkulunkulu, but we cannot 
identify them. We should find many things which 
these three supreme deities share in common, only not 
their names, that is, not their original conception. We 
should have in fact morphological comparisons, which 
are veiy interesting in their way, but not what we 
want for historical purposes, namely genealogical 
identifications. 
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THE GENEA.LOaiCA.L SOHOOL. 

Identlilcatloli and CompaTlson. 

I T is curious that it should be necessary to repeat 
again and again what seems almost self-evident, 
namely that it is one thing to compare, but quite a 
different thing to identify. No two deities can be 
identified, unless wo can trace them back to the same 
name, and unless we can prove that name to have been 
the work of one and the same original name-giver. 
This is a point that must be dearly apprehended, if 
further discussions on mythology are to lead to any 
useful results. 

But when the preparatory work of the etymologist 
has been finished, when we can show, for instance, 
that the Sanskrit name for dawn. Us has, is the same 
as the Greek Eoa ; that the Sanskrit name for night, 
N is, is but a dialectic variety of the same base which 
we have in and Nox {Ttoc-tis ) ; that Dyaus is 
^U8, and Agni, fire, is ignis, what then? We then 
have, first of all, irrefragable evidence that these 
names existed before the Aryan Separation ; secondly, 
wo know that, whatever character may have been 
assigned to the bearers of these mythological names in 
later times, their original conception must have been 
that which their etymology discloses ; thirdly, that 
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whatever, in the shape of story and legend, is told of them 
in common in the mythologies of different countries, 
must have existed before the final break up of the 
Aryan family. This is what constitutes Comparative 
Mythology in the stiict, or if you like, in the narrow 
sense of the word. This stronghold must never be 
surrendered, and in order to keep it impregnable 
it must be kept distinct both from the Analogical 
and from the Psychological divisions of Comparative 
Mythology. 

iSarad and Ceres. 

To take another instance. If I have succeeded in 
proving the identity of Geres and Sk. sarad, autumn 
or the ripening season, a solid foundation is laid. 
That foundation must be examined by scholars, and 
no one who is not an expert, has anything to say 
here. He must simply accept what is given him, 
and, if he cannot himself decide between two opposite 
opinions, he must at all events not try to pose as a 
linguistic Hercules in hivio. Neither common sense, 
nor even forensic eloquence, will here be of any avail. 

Now it is well known that the Eomans had their 
own etymology of Ceres, Servius, F. 0., i. 7, says ^ 
alnia Ceres a creando dicta, qvumvis Sabini Cererem 
2 )anem appellant If this were true, Geres would ori- 
ginally have been conceived as creatrix. We know 
that the ancient Romans did not pretend to be more 
than folk-etymologists, but even they would have 
hai*dly found a bridge from creare to Ceres, Modern 
etymologists^, however, have taken the hint, and 
have proposed to denve Ceres from the Sk. root Aar, 

^ Preller, USmisehe Myikologie, p. 403. 

® Preller, 1 o., p. 70. 

« g 
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to make, from -wliicli they also derive Cerus or Kerus, 
a creative genius, invoked in the CaTnien SaliciTe as 
Cerus Manus, applied to Janus, and supposed to mean 
creator bonus. Preller goes so far as to connect with 
these names the word cerfus (the Vedic sardha) of 
the Umbrian Inscriptions, which is utterly impossible. 

Leaving Ceo'us for further consideration, we cannot 
deny that phonetically Ceres might be derived from 
the root kar, as well as from the root ear, to ripen. 
This is a dilemma which we have often to face, and 
where we must have recourse to what may be called the 
history and the geographical distiubution of roots. No 
purely phonetic test can tell us, for instance, whether 
Ve!<ta, Greek 'Eorfo, is derived from vas, to dwell, or 
from vas, to shine, to say nothing of other roots. 
Curtius derives it from vas (ush) to shine forth, from 
which vasu, the bright gods, bright wealth, etc. ; be- 
cause the goddess was first the fire, and afterwards 
the hearth and the homo. Roth derives it from vas, 
to dwell I prefer vas, to shine forth, because the 
root vas, to dwell, has left no other traces in Latin. 

I feel the same objection to kar, to make, as the 
etymon of Ceres, which I feel to vas, to dwell, as the 
etymon of VesAa. The root Isar (or skar), first of all, 
does not mean to create, oven in Sanskrit; but to 
fashion, to perform; secondly, there is hardly one 
certain derivation of kar in Latin, for both Cerua end 
creo, ffresco, etc., ai’e doubtful. Grassmann, who re- 
jected the derivation from kar, proposed to derive 
Ceres from karsh, to draw a furrow. But karsh 
never occurs in the North- Aryan languages in the 
sense of ploughing, nor is Ceres the deity of ploughing 
* Kuhn’s ZiUmkrift, xix. p;p. SIS, 222. 
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or sowing, but of reaping. I therefore prefer the root 
sar, which means to heat, to cook, to ripen ; from it 
srita, roasted, and 6‘arad, harvest, autumn. A 
secondary form of the same root is siA, caus. srapay. 
From this root, not from carpere, to pluck, we have 
in Greek Kapirost the ripe fruit, in Anglo-Saxon 
autumn, the time of ripening. The Latin corpus, like 
Sk. sar Ira, may possibly come from the same root, 
and have meant originally the ripe fruit of the body 
(leibesfruckt). 

Now, considering that even the German JTerhst, the 
English harvest^ may he derived from this root, in a 
causative form, what doubt can there remain that 
Ceres is sar ad and was an old name of harvest? 
What was the substratum of jSarad and Ceres, 
whether the time of harvest, or the earth at the time 
of harvest, the harvest-sun or the harvest-moon, 
which seemed every j’^ear to cause the ripening tem- 
perature, these are questions impossible to answer. 
When the concept of deity had once come in, definite 
thought became unnecessary, and the poet claimed 
perfect freedom to conceive his Ceres as suited his 
own imagination. How early the harvest, the fuirow 
(Sltft), the field (Urvarfi,), the days, the seasons, and 
the year were raised to the rank of goddesses, may be 
seen from the invocations addressed to them in the 
Domestic Sacrifices^ of the BrfLhmans. Almost all 

* On the fmal d and s, soo my article on Ger$B, in Kubn*s ZHU 
xviJL 'ill. For some of Gruppe*s bickei'inga, see QrMUsch^ 
CmIU, p. 105, note 1. 

“ jPSraskara Grihya S. II. 17, 9. SitA, the ftxrrow, in later times 
the wife of BAma, is hero invoked as the wife of Indra. UrvarA is 
dpcvpa* from Sit A and sitya, frumentum, ertres has been derived, 
though the initial s requires justification. On the days, as thirty 
sisters, see PAraskara G. S. III. 3, ti a ; on tho seasons auu thu ytsar^ 
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that we are told of Geres, as an aboriginal Italian 
deity, can be fully explained by this her etymological 
character, and with this the task of the Comparative 
Mythologist is finished. Her absorption by the Greek 
Demeter, and all that flows from it, belongs to the 
domain of the classical scholar and need not detain ns 
at present. 

Mytliologlcal Etymologies. 

It seems to me that after the etymology of a mytho- 
logical name has once been satisfactorily settled, we 
have not only the real starting-point in the history 
of a deity or a hero, but also a clear indication 
of the direction which that history followed from 
the first. I look in fact on these etymologies and on 
the equations between the names of deities in different 
cognate languages as the true capital of Comparative 
Mythology, and on every now discovery, if well esta- 
blished, as a permanent addition to our wealth. If 
we want to know the real founders and benefactors 
of Comparative Mythology, we must look for them 
among those who discovered such equations as Dyaus = 
Zeus, and defended them against every objection that 
could reasonably be raised against them. 

Obimsox In tbe Oaaraotev of Oods. 

Still, it often happens that, after we have established 
the true meaning of a mj'tholugical name, it seems in 
no way to yield a solution of tlie character of the god 
who boai's it. No one can doubt the phonetic iden- 
tity of tlie names H aritas in Sanskrit and Kdpires in 
Gi-eok, but the former are the horses of the rising sun, 
the latter show no trace whatever of an equine cha- 
in. 2, S. Ssrad ia invoked in the seme place as abh ayft, free from 
danger. 
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racter. Kuhn supposed that Prometheus took its 
origin from the Vedic pramantha; yet pramantha 
is only the stick used for rubbing wood to produce a 
fire, Prometheus is the wisest of the sons of the Titans. 
Sarameya in Sanskrit is a dog, Hermeias a god. 
Kerberos in Greek is a dog, ASfarvari in Sanskrit the 
night. The Maruts in the Veda are clearly the gods 
of the thunderstorm, but there arc passages where 
they are addressed as powerful gods, as givers of all 
good things, without a trace of thunder and lightning 
about them. We see, in fact, very clearly how here 
as elsewhere^ the idea of gods of the thunderstorm 
became gradually generalised, and how in the end the 
Maruts, having once been I'ecognised as divine beings, 
were implored without any reference to their meteoro- 
logical origin, 

Strange as this may seem, it could hardly be other- 
wise in the ancient world. If one poet became the 
j^riest of a family, if one family became supreme in 
a tribe, if one tribe became by conquest the ruler of a 
nation, the god pnuBod by one individual poet could 
hai'dly escape becoming the supreme god of a nation, 

* Mr. Bancroft CiVWiw Jftoew c/fAc Pwsijic StaiM qfjtr<yrih America, 3.S75, 
vol. iil. p. 117) remarks that in many of tho American lanj^iiageB the 
same word. i» waod for atorm and god, Mr. Brinton writoa {Mj/thn 
iifthe N. W.j p. 60), Hhe descent ia almost imporcoptiblo which leads 
to the personification of the wind as God/ How oasily tlie wind bt- 
oomoB a hero, someUmos tho ancostor of the human race, has boon 
shown by lidigwm dee IHu^les Nm-dvdintH, vol, i. p. 218. 

Goldsiher {MythoLt^ffy ammg the lU^yrem, p. 224) quotes from Naohtigall 
that the Baghirmi in Central Africa use the same name for Storm 
and Deity. The Akra people on tho Gold Coast of Africa say, * Will 
God com© V moaning, * Will it rain V In the JaArbOeAeryHr JOendache 
Thedhgie, 1876, Schrader, in an essay on The original eigniflcaUm 
of the Divine name Jatm-Zebacih,, p. 817, drew attention to the 
Aosyrian name for wind, a^iv (ha-iv\ (he-u), root mrr, to broatlio, 
to blow ; HO that God, the breather, would have to be placed parallel 
with tile storiU"god BfimnAn. 
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and having become supreme, would receive in time all 
the insignia of a supreme deity In the Veda the 
old supreme deity of the bright sky, Dyaus, who re* 
mained to the end the supreme god among Greeks 
and Romans, is visibly receding, and his place is being 
taken by a god, unknown to the other Aryan nations, 
and hence probably of later origin, Indra. India 
was originally a god of the thunderstorm, the giver of 
rain (indra, like indu, rain-drops), the ally of the 
Rudras and Maruts, but he was soon invested with 
all the insignia of a supreme ruler, residing in heaven, 
and manifested no longer in the thunderstorm only, but 
in the light of heaven and the splendour of the sun. 

Aocldeuto.! SlmilftxitleB of XTames. 

Any one acquainted with the principles of Com- 
parative Philology knows of course that perfect iden- 
tity between mythological names in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin is not to be expected, but would, on the 
contrary, bo extremely suspicious. The phonetic 
peculiarities of each member of a family of languages 
extend so far that it can hardly even* happen that 
all the letters of a word should ho exempt from their 
influences. That mve in English, and Latin evm^ 
that whoU in English, and Greek SX09, should have 
no connection whatever with each otlier, has often 
been denounced as one of the absurdities of the 

' Amotiff tKo ScnncUnavIans, tlio Swodos and Knnvi'gianft nonm to 
have boon loss dovotod to OiTinn than tlm OollandorH and Dnnon. 
Tlio Old Koma sagan Movonil iimos nnmiion iniagoH of Thor, novor 
one of OiUim ; only Saxo OraminaticuH dooa no in an altogether 
mythical way. Adam of Bremen, thoiigh ho namon "Wodan among 
the Upsala goda, UAHignB but iho Rocond plaeo to him, and the drat 
to Thor, Later stili, the wnrahip of Fniyr eioome to have pre- 
donolnated in Bwodon. Soo Urimm*H Tpiitmie voL 1. pp. 

lUO-16 i $ Lippert, Jhe MiytQmn dcr l!:uropiiiHch 0 n CullunUlker^ p. 220 aeqt* 
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Science of Languages. It may sound equally atsurd 
to deny a common origin to the Greek Heracles and 
the old Latin Herculua, if ever there was such a god ; 
j et it is quite certain that, if there was, as Mommsen 
supposes, an indigenous llerculus, a protecting deity 
of the enclosed cattle-yard (from liercere), he could 
never have had any real relationship with Heracles. 
The slightest acquaintance with the phonetic laws 
of the Aryan languages would in our days keep a 
scholar from proposing comparisons which would for- 
merly have passed without difficulty, such as, for 
instance, Thor and the Greek 0ox5pos, nishing, furious ; 
the Saxon Hera’^^ the Latin hera^ mistress, and the 
Greek Hera *, or Celtic JBel or Beal and the Semitic 
Bel or Baal. 

Foreign Gods. 

In the last-mentioned case, however, where we find 
the same or very similar mythological names among 
pooplo speaking languages entirely unrelated to each 
other, a now question arises, namely whether .they 
might have been carried by migi*ation from one 
country to another/ This is a subject which has of 
late attracted much attention) and deserves to bo 
treated by Comparative Mythologists in the same 
spirit in which the study of foreign words begins 
to bo treated by Comparative Philologists. As we 
are able to say with perfect certainty, at least in 
the majority of cases, whether a Latin word has the 
same origin as a Greek word, or whether it is bor- 
rowed from Greek) whether German shares the same 
word in common with Latin, or has taken it over 

‘ Orimm, SatUcht MytMlepie, p, 282. 

’ ariuim, I.C., I*. 20». 
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ready made, "whether the Celtic languages have en- 
riched themselves from Greek, Latin, and German, 
or have derived certain words from the common 
Ai-yan treasury, we must, by observing the same 
phonetic laws, endeavour to discover whether a Greek 
deity is indigenous or borrowed from Semitic sources, 
whether a Eoman deity is of Italian growth or of 
Greek extraction, and whether certain Celtic deities 
were common Aryan property, or adopted from neigh- 
bouring nations. 

That Egyptian, Phcnician, Pabylonian and As- 
syrian intluenccs have told on the mythology of the 
Hellenic races, no one has been more ready to admit 
than the Greeks themselves. In several oases— as, for 
instance, in the theories propounded by Herodotus as 
to the Egyptian origin of Greek deities— this Greek 
indebtedness has been much exaggerated, and the 
recent researches of Egyptologists have enabled us 
to reduce that debt to its proper limits. In other 
cases, however, the modem discoveries in Asia Minor, 
Phenicia, Babylonia and Assyria have revived the 
old tendency of explaining everything Greek from 
Orinntiil sources. That Greece is indebted to the 
East, its letters, its coins, its measures, its early art 
proclaim with no uncertain voice. But that Greece 
was not a more pauper, living on Eastern charity, 
a single Aristeia of Homer will be sufficient to prove. 
That Heracles, Hora, Aphrodite, that Zeus himself 
has become a centre of attraction for floating elements 
of Oriental mythology, every one who has eyes to see 
can see. But that these gods and heroes were simply 
borrowed from non-Hellenic sources has never been 
proved. What has happened in so many cases when 
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ancient nations, each having its own religion and 
mythology, were brought into closer contact, has hap- 
pened between the Greeks and their Oriental neigh- 
bours Gods who showed a certain similarity* were 
identified, and identified lond Jide, nay, in some cases, 
even their names were adopted by one language from 
the other. That Thebes, for instance, the capital of 
Kadmos, introduced into Greece many Phenician ele- 
ments, is w’dl known ; but Thebes was not the only 
place where Phenician emigrants settled. We know, 
for instance, that Phenicians had early settlements at 
Korinth, and we can easily understand therefore how 
the worship of A starts found a new home on the 
Isthmos, and how even a purely Semitic deity, Meli-^ 
hertes [Melkurth), gained admission into the local 
mythology of that part of Greece, 

This subject, however, deserves a special treatment ; 
nor is it the duty of Comparative Mythology to do 
more than enter its caveat against impossible iden- 
tification 

If, howeve^r, we find the same names in Germany 
and Central America, in Egypt and the Polynesian 
Islands, we cannot appeal to early migrations, but 
have simply to admit that the chapter of accidents is 
larger than we expected. 

Li Central America, for instance, we meet with a 
serpent deity of the name of Votan, The similarity 
of the name had early attracted the notice of scholars 
but it was reserved to Liebrecht to point out a aimi- 

‘ ThiB point has boon woll argued by Dr. L. von Schroeder In his 
Qriechinctie OSihr und Jlerom, Berlin, 1887. 

® J. G, Mhllor, Qemhivhfe rfwr Amerikan. UmUffionen^ p 480 seq The 
huhji‘ob is fully troutod in KoViUe's Lea Miyioria daa huj^lca non<imlms, 
1, p. tJltJ. 
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larity even in the exploits ascribed to this American 
Votan and to the Old Norse When Votan had 

returned from the town of the temple of god to his 
hom^ Valum-Votan (name of ruins not far from 
Ciudad Real de Chiapas in Guatemala), he related 
that he had to pass through a subterraneous passage 
which passed through the earth and ended near the 
root of heaven. This passage, we are told, was made 
by serpents, and he, being the son of a serpent, was 
able to pass through it. After that, Votan made a 
similar passage near the gorge of Zaqui, extending as 
far as Tzeqitil, both localities, we are told, near 
Ciudad Real, Bishop Nunez de la Vega further re- 
lates that Votan went to Huehuctan, bringing with 
him several tapirs, and built by his bi^eath a dark 
house in which ho deposited a treasure, confided to the 
cai’e of a woman and some guardians. There are 
some curious ruins left of Huehuctan in the district 
of SoconuscOi and the Bishop relates that the treasure, 
consisting of some large urns, deposited together with 
idols in a subterranean chamber, were handed over to 
him by the woman and the guardians, and burnt on 
the markct-placo of Huehuctan 

Liebrecht points out that the Teutonic OSinn also, 
as Bolverkr, is said to have crept as a serpent through 
a hole, and in memory of it, to have established a 
similar passage in some mountain gorge. He com- 
pares the urn with the vessels ddroerir, Bodn, and 
adn in the Unit-mountain^ and the woman with 
Givnloit, the guardian, 

In spite of these coincidences, which Liebrecht 

^ Brftflsaur do Botirgbourg, P&pd M, M., Chips from a Gsrman 
Worhshopt 1668, vol. i, pp, 314-42. 
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brings out far more fully than I could do in this 
place, all that we can say is that the similarity of 
names is purely accidental, and that therefore it is 
utterly useless to try to identify the two myths, un- 
less we can first determine their original intention. 

Again, that the name of the Sun-god in Mangaia is 
iia, has been pointed out as a strange coincidence 
with the Egyptian God Here again the simi- 

larity of sound is purely accidental, though the story 
of JSa, the sun, being made captive may have the 
same origin psychologically as the stories of the servi- 
tude of other solar heroes in Greece, Germany, Peru, 
and elsewhere 

The similarity in the name of the Storm-gods among 
the Polynesians, viz. Marv, with the Vedic Mwmt, can 
likewise bo looked upon as fortuitous only. But the 
wsimilarity between the character of the Vedic Marut^ 
the strikers, shouters, and warriors, and the Polyne- 
sian gods of storms, of war and destruction, may well 
be accounted for by that common human nature which 
is affected in the same way by the same phenomena 
of outward nature. 

The same applies to the Winds ^ as worshipped by 
the Babylonians. They were considered as spirits 
both of good and of evil. They had boon created in 
the lower part of the heaven, and they came forth 
from the sky, as the messengers of Anu, their king, or 
as the helpers of Merodaoh in his fight against the 
dragon^. Sometimes we hear of one terrible wind 
who had once been sent by Bel to drown guilty man- 

* MytU md Sowj/fl/rom iht S<mth Paci/te, by W, W. GiU, 1876 s Preface, 
p. xiv. 

Chips from a German Worhshop^ vol. ii. p. 116. 

* Sayco, mubart p. 198 Hnq. * L. c., p, 206. 
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kind in the waters of the deluge, and the fact that 
each year the memory of that terrible event rose 
again in the month of Sebat or January, with its 
‘ curse of rain,’ shows that in Babylon as elsewhere 
the great Deluge was but the reflection of the annual 
deluge which often overwhelmed and destroyed what 
to the people living then and there was in reality the 
whole earth. Up to this point all coincidences be- 
tween the Storm-gods in Babylonia and the Storm- 
god, s in India are perfectly intelligible. Nature was 
the same, and human nature was the same also. 

But when we are told that the Storm-wind that 
brought the Deluge was called Mdtu, oi* originally 
Mar-tu, and that this word presupposes a root MA, 
MAL, and MAH, wo must look upon this coincidence 
with tlio Sanskrit MiiV’-ut as belonging to the large 
chapter of acchlents. 

It is impossible to read the Polynesia, n story of 
J%a and her mortal lover, who, as he grew old and 
infirm, had to be sent back to the eaith to end his 
days tlioro, without thinking of Selene and EndymioUi 
of Eos and Ttihonos^ though few would venture to 
connect her name with that of fno LeucotLea- 

Any attempt to compare words in languages which 
have not been proved to be related is futile, particu- 
larly when we know nothing of the antecedents of 
the words to be compared. It is strange, no doubt, 
that the interior of the world, the invisible or nether 
world, the Hades, in fact, of the Mangaians, should be 
called AvaiJcij Aviii being the name of one of the 
lower regions, both among Brahmans and Buddhists. 
In Sanskrit, however, we know at least the history of 
the name, for we can hardly be mistaken in explaining 
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avt/ci as a parallel form of ava^.i, the lower region, 
also the South. With regard to the Mangaian AvaikU 
we know very little of its et5^mology, yet we have 
only to remember that in Tahitian the name for 
Hades is Hawaii, in New Zealand Ifawaiki, which 
points to a more original Sawaiki^ in order to con- 
vince ourselves that even the outward similarity be- 
tween the Sanskrit and the Polynesian names for 
hell did not exist from the beginning, but is really tho 
result of phonetic corruption. 

UytlioXogioal XTamas wliioli admit of no Stsrmolosry. 

It ia possible, of course, to study tho history of 
mythological gods and heroes, even without knowing 
the etymology of their names. There aro many 
ordinary woi-ds of which wo shall never know tho 
etymology, bocauso they belong to a stratum of 
language of which little or nothing is left. They 
generally belong to tho most ancient formations, 
and lie about like bouldcnB among fonnations of a 
diftbveufc ago. And those aro the very words that 
would provoke folk-etyiuology and folk-mythology, 
just as large boulders scattered on a meadow provoke 
village legends. In dealing with such words we 
become painfully aware how difficult it is, without 
etymological guidance, to settle on the starting-point 
and the first direction of a myth. Wo grope about, 
but wo cannot put down our foot deternunately, while 
as soon as we know the etymolo{^, we feel that we 
have found tho true source of our river, and however 
much that river may meander afterwards, we know 
whence it draws its real life With mythological 

* Otfrted Milllur, in his Pratfffmma mt ifivusr u^imrmrhnfHivhni 
Mythuhigk^ snya (p, Safl), *I>u‘ Wmntm aiiul mit 
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beings there can be nothing earlier than their name, 
because they are names, in the true sense of the word, 
that is, they are nomina, or gnomina^ concepts, by 
which alone we know a thing, however long we may 
have seen, or heard, or smelt, or felt it before. 

Tlie ISttumea of Gods. 

No doubt the sun was there before it was named, 
but not till he was named was there a Savitri, a 
PlXahan^ a Mitra, a Helios^ or an Apollo. It is 
curious that this should require any proof, for to 
any one acquainted with the true relation between 
what we call language and thought, it is self-evident. 
Some writers on Mythology speak of Jupiter and 
Jwm as of a well-known couple, who quarrelled and 
scolded each other, and did a number of things more 
or less exti'aordinary, and whose names are really of 
no importance at all. The idea that Jupiter and 
Apollo and Athene are names and nothing but names, 
sounds almost like heresy to them. Zeus^ according 
to them, was the child of Rhea^ was swallowed and 
brought up again by Kronos, was educated in Orete^ 
and, after conquering his father, became king of gods 
and men. I hold, on the contrary, that Zeus was 
bom when Dyaus, the sky, was for the fii'st time 
addressed as a masculine, and called father, Dyaush- 
pitdi and that the whole of his subsequent career 
follows, almost as a matter of course, if we once 
know his true beginning 

den Mythen zugtoieh gewordon, und habon oino ebon so natxonale 
und lokalo En'tutohung ; ' axid again, ^ Bass dio Etymologie ein 
Hauptliilfsmittel ssur Erkl&rung dor Mythen ist, mOchte schwerlieh 
bezWfelt werdon kCnnen.* 

* * Das Wort xnacht, dass sxch die Seele dexi in dexnselben gegabenen 
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It is far better, however, to leave mythological 
names which resist etymological analysis unexplained, 
than to attempt to explain them in violation of pho- 
netic rules. The etymological domain of mythology 
must be allowed to remain sacred ground, which no 
one should enter with unwashen hands. There is 
really no conceit in saying this, for the same rule 
applies to all professions. It may sound conceited to 
outsiders, but as little as a chemist would allow a 
bishop, however clever he may be, to try experiments 
with his chemicals, can an etymologist allow a lawyer, 
however eminent as a pleader, to play pranlcs with 
roots, and suffixes, and phonetic laws. It is quite 
true that there are mishaps and even explosions in 
chemical laboratories, nor do philological laboratories 
enjoy an immunity from such accidents. But even 
an explosion may not be too much to pay, if only it 
^teaches us what causes an explosion, and helps us to be 
more prudent in future. We must work on quietly 
and methodically, and on no account must we allow 
ourselves to bo interrupted by men who do not know 
the A B 0 of our professiom 
Scholars understand each other, and they soon 
yield to argument. What was more tempting than to 
identify the Sk, Sam Us a (StatTKevij) with ‘"Ofxrjpo^; 
yet it was given up almost as soon as it was thought 
of, for the simple reason that s between two vowels 
does not appear in Greek as r- The Vedio S6ma, 
the Old Norso Sdn (gen, sonar), even the Greek ohoy, 
seem closely allied drinks, yet who would identify 

Gtegwstand vorstellt.* See Humboldt, Ofrumiailffs des AJUgemeitun 
^whtypusf in Teobmer’s Zeitsohr^tf 1. p. ^90. 
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their names It seems sometimes very hard to sur- 
render or, at all events, to mark as doubtful an 
etymology which is all right, except perhaps in one 
consonant, one spirituSi one shade of a vowel ; but it 
must be done. Eenfey’s argument, for instance, that 
(p, 20) Athana five elements of the Greek word 
correspond entirely or essentially and in the same 
order to five out of the seven elements in Apty&n^,’ 
ought never to be listened to. If all but one single 
letter agreed, the two words would not be the same ; 
nay sometimes when all letters are the same, the two . 
words may still be, and generally are, as distinct as 
Himniel and Himdlaya, Atlas and Attila. Though, 
for instance, every letter is the same in the two 
words, I at once surrendered the equation 8aramA= 
Helena^ when it was pointed out to me that Helena 
had originally an initial Digamma; and I only 
ventured to defend the identification once more, 
when it had been shown on how slender evidence 
that initial Digamma rested, and how often a so- 
called Digamma had taken the place of an original 
s and y2. 

It is only due to the strict observation of pho- 
netic laws that Comparative Mythology has gained 
the respect of true scholars, whether classical or 
oriental. As long as we deal with facts and laws, or, 
if that sounds too grand a name, with rules and 
analogies, we are on firm ground, and hold a fortress 
well-nigh impregnable. Another advantage is that 
all warfare, within or without that fortress, can be 
carried on according to the strict mles of war, and 

^ See, however, Owyus Poe^. Bor, ii, 4S2. 

* T3\^ Sdmce qfLmguagef ii. 6b6. 
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when we cross swords, we cross them with true 
swordsmen. Wild fighting is here out of the question, 
or if it should be attempted, it would only excite 
ridicule among the pvevsc chevaliers. If a bold an- 
tagonist challenged the legitimacy of Dyaus=Zeus, 
we must meet him point by point; but if a wary 
critic challenges the diphthong oi in ^oi^os=^Bhava, 
we must yield at once. The diphthong oi does not 
point to GuTia of u, not even in Jro?/A 09 =s=ftn;juio?, but 
to GuTia of i, and the mistake has been as readily 
acknowledged as when Curtius {Grundsilge^ p, 484) 
thought in former days that doCvri could be derived 
from 6iu(d, while it is really the same word as the 
Sanskrit dhenS.. 

Vlie EtsmiologloaX BSeatiliiiP mtmt PSiycflcaL 

We have now to advance another step, and try to 
make good a position which at one time was most 
fiercely contested by all classical scholars, but must be 
defended at all hazards. Though the etymological ana- 
lysis of names forms the only safe foundation of Com- 
parative Mythology, it is the foundation only, and not 
the i^^hole building. The etymology of a mythological 
name may he perfectly correct phonetically, and yet un- 
tenable for other reasons. It stands to reason that no 
etymology can be accepted which does not account for 
the original character of the god or hero to whom it 
belongs. It is clearly impossible, for instance, to derive 
Hermes from ipfji7iv€ilei,p\ or EHmtys from ipivviav^ 
because such derivations would account for the later 
chapters only, but not for the introduction to the lives 
of those deities. If then we hold that the original 

* S^UctBd i. 447, and i. 622. 

H h 
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character of most Aryan gods was physical, we must 
also hold that no etymology of a mythological name 
can be acceptable which does not disclose the original 
physical character of the god 

Most of the etymologies suggested by later poets and 
philosophers, suflfer from one and the same inherent 
defect; they are aU calculated to explain the later 
development of a god, as it was known at the time, 
but not his original character. Popular etymologies 
too, a very rich source of modern myths and legends, 
are almost always vitiated by this defect 

neaxued and Popnlair Etymologries of tlie Oveeks and Bomans. 

It is difficult to find out whether Socrates and other 
philosophers were serious in the etymologies which 
they suggested of their gods and heroes, but many of 
their etymologies certainly leave the impression on 
our minds, as if their authors had never realized the 
difference between the plausible and the real in ety- 
mology, and as if they had never suspected that Greek 
names and Greek gods had passed through a long 
series of phases of historical growth before they 
became what they were in their time. When Plato 
quoted the old Etymology of Eros, 

rdv S* ffrot fikv “'Epara /faXov<ri iroT7fy6y, 

d0dmTOi UripcifTa Sid irrepS^vrov dv&yierjv, 

he would have been little disturbed, I imagine, if he 
had been told that wings are a modem idea in Greek 
mythology, and that no Greek word ever loses an 

^ * The Nature-god,* as Welcker says, ‘became enveloped in a web 
of mythical fables, and emerged as a divine, humanised personality/ 
See Hiss A. Swanwick, Aeschylus, p. xxi. 

^ Lersch, Spraehphilosophie der Alien, iii. 108. 
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initial When Apollon is derived from a7To\Xijmi, 
to destroy, the question seems hardly to have occurred, 
how the rich growth of Apollonic legends could be 
traced back to the one central concept of a destroying 
deity. Nor does it seem to have struck those ancient 
etymologists that a name cannot possibly have more 
than one source. For we find Apollon derived, not 
only from omoKkCvai (Aeschylus, Agam. 1080) but like- 
wise from av€\a6v€iv, to drive away, and to 

relieve®. The name of Ares is explained vaph ri^v 
apav T7}v yevofjJvrjv fikdfirjv l#c tov TTcXipov* ^ Ttapa to ttiv 
xdpap^ fj Trapa to Aelpoa ; that of Achil- 

leus Trapd to i^ps Kveiv' larpbs y&p rfv* rj bid rb axps^ S 
etTTt kiJTTriVi lirev^yKeiv Trj pr^rpl Koi TOtff ’lA-teCirt, ri 8ta t8 

pr\ BCyeiv ® rpocpijs ; that of Helena 

Trapd rb ekco rb eX/ct/co, ij Trpbs rb Xhiov ndXkos ikKovcra Tovs 
cLvOp^TTovSp tS TToXXoi/j 1X612^ T^ KtlXXee' fj irapii r8 
^EXXds K*T.X. 

But while these gratuitous etymologies vanished 
generally as soon as they had been suggested, there 
are others which became popular, and entered into 
the very life of mythology. This need not surprise 
us, for even in modem languages what has been called 
popular etymology continues to exercise the same 
irresistible charm. Who does not think that Ood in 
English has something to do with good ? Does not 
harrow^ a burial mound (Ger. Berg\ involuntarily call 
up the idea of a harrow^ a wheel-barrow (Qen 
How often have the cocoo-^nu^ tree and the tree 
been mixed up together, till at last cacdo was actually 

^ Lotook, ^^Ztto^Aamos, ii. p. 861. 

* 'O d'jrt\a'6vuv ml diroXvm dtp* reZs vd^ovs \ Mym. Magn, , Itorscli, 
l.c,, iii. p. Ill, 

H h a 
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spelt cocoa. When we use &ach as a term of en- 
dearment, we can hardly help thinking of a dAich, 
and when we speak of a larh, as a game, the idea 
of the merry lark suggests itself, whether we like 
it or not. I have treated this subject more fully in 
a chapter on ‘Modern Mythology’ in the second 
volume of my Science of Language\ and I need 
not therefore say more at present than that, as such 
things are done in the dry tree, we must not he sur- 
prised to meet with them in the green also. Homer 
delights in such offhand etymologies. In Od. XIX. 
406, Autolykos suggests the name of Odysseus or 
Odyseus for his grandson, because he himself woAAoio-t 
yap lycoye 6bv<r<riiJL€vos ro5’ iKdvca, Because Hector 
protected Ilion, therefore his son is called Astyanax 
by the people, though the father himself called him 
Skamandrios (H. VI. 403 ; XXn. 506). 

Aeneas is called by his name (Hymn. Aphrod. IV. 
198): 

oCfyexa fi* alv6v 

^(Tx’ dxos, &pa PpSrov dvipos tparwv 

Even prior to Homer, etymology seems to have ^ven 
birth to new myths. We can hardly suppose that the 
legend of the two gates of the dreams, the one being 
made of horn, the other of ivory, sprang up by itself ; 
for why should these two materials have been imagined 
as peculiarly appropriate? If, on the contrary, we 
suppose that Homer, or even the poets before Homer, 
knew of dreams which deceive (l\€<^a(porrat) and of 
others which come true (Irv/xa Kpaivovcri), popular 
etymology may well have suggested that the gates 
through which the former passed were made of ivory 
^ See also K. Eritzsche, W}$r die AnfSlnge des Poesie, 1885, p. 2S2. 
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(IX^^avn), -vrhile those of the latter were made of horn 

{K£p(ie(r(rt) 

The numher of myths which owe their origin to 
a mistaken or populai* etymology seems larger than 
was formerly supposed. Tntogeneia, for instance, 
as a name for Athene, was, no douht, a difficult word, 
but the statement that rpirti was an Aeolic name for 
head, and that therefore rplroyiveia meant ‘ head-hoin,’ 
rests on very slender authority. Wherever there was 
a lake or a river of the name of Triton, Athene was 
fabled to have been bom. Herodotus (IV. 180) refers 
to an old legend which spoke of the lake Tritonia in 
Lybia as the brnthplace of Athene. Pausonias (IX. 
83, 7) suggests Triton, a forest-stream in Boeotia, or 
Triton, a spring in Arcadia (VHI. 26, 6). 

Hermes Argeiphontes is now explained by most 
scholars as Hermes, the bright shining. But the 
Greeks took it as meaning the ‘ killer of Ai*gos,’ and 
we know how large a cluster of legends .sprang fi*om 
this false etymology, though none of them appear, as 
yet, in Homer or Hesiod \ 

The stories told of Dwn/yaoa being bom on a hill 
called Hysa must be old, for they are mentioned as 
generally known by the poet of the hymns to Dionysos 
(Horn. Hymn. XXV. 6 ; XXVI. 8 ; see also II. VI. 133). 
Still, it seems as if his name alone bad suggested Nyau 
as his birthplace, particularly as several other places 
are mentioned in which the child of Zeus and Semele 
is said to have been bom. 

^ Lersch, Lc., iii. p. 6< 

> Mdili, Smm, p. SL The firet meation ofApyot is la 

Aesab. Jivmetheus, 688 seq. See, however, Tylor, Frimttiva aiUurt, 
1 . p, 289e The change of Argos into a peacock cannot be older than 
the introduction of peacocks into Europe. 
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Baritas and Cliarites. 

A consideration of these ancient mythological ety- 
mologies may seem useless in the present state of our 
knowledge, yet it may prove useful if it teaches us 
what to avoid in our own attempts at explaining the 
meaning of the names of ancient gods and heroes. 
Thus, when looking out for an etymology of the 
Oharitea, it would seem very natural to take them 
as goddesses of grace just as we take Nike as 

the goddess of victory. But then comes the question, 
why Charis should have been the wife of ITephaiatos, 
like Aphrodite, why the Charites bathe and dress 
Aphrodite, why, in fact, they should have entered into 
the very thick of Greek mythology. If Charis and 
the Charites are ancient goddesses, they must have 
started from some nook or comer in nature, and that 
nook or comer can only be discovered by their name. 
Charis, as I have tried to prove, is the same word as 
the Sanskrit Harit, and the Haritas in the Veda are 
the bright horses of the rising sun. Without therefore 
in the least supposing that the Charites, too, must 
have passed through that equine stage, we are justified 
in tracing both the Charites and the Haritas back to 
the same source, the bright rays of the rising sun. 

It may seem difficult, no doubt, to trace so abstract 
a concept as the Greek x<tpts back to a root har, which 
means to shine, to glow ; still we see in Sanskiit how 
this root lends itself to the most varied applications, 
and what is real in Sanskrit may surely be admitted 
as possible in other Aryan languages. 

In Sanskrit, by the side of har, we find the fuller 
form ghar, to glow. From it we have suclAords as 
ghr iTipa, heat ; glaring, pity ; ghrinin, AV, kind ; 


re such^orc 

Ln,J||ll,k 
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rini, heat, sunshine ; gharma, heat (^epjuo^), sum- 
mer, kettle, hot milk ; gh?’ita, melted butter, fat, etc. 

The root har we find again in the verb h 7 ’^^^ite, he 
is angry, lit. he is hot against a person ; and in the 
verb h ary ate, he desires, i. e. he is hot after some- 
thing. It also is used in the sense of to be pleased 
with, and to love, as in haryata, desirable, rjrohis, 
while in hri, to be hot, it has come to mean to be 
ashamed. Haras means heat, fire, and force. Hari, 
hariTia, harit, and harita, all meaning originally 
shining and bright, have been used as names of colour, 
and assumed meanings which sometimes we must 
render by yellow, sometimes by green. Out of these 
two, hari and harit, have come mythological names 
of the horses of the sun or of Indra. 

Here then we see clearly that the ideas of shining, 
glowing, being hot, can be modified so as to express 
warmth, kindness of heart, pity, pleasure, love, shame, 
and likewise fierceness, anger, and displeasure. 

That being so, I see no diflBculty in tracing Greek 
words, such as xu/)07rrfy, bright-eyed (Sk, haryaksha), 
xafpw, I rejoice, x.ap[i;oijiah I am kind and favourable, 
Xap4 joy, brightness, grace, firom one and the 
same root har, which in Latin has also left us gratm 
and gratia in all their various applications \ 

* It would seem hardly credible that this elaborate etymological 
argumeut should have been met by Prof. O^ruppe Qp. 98 ) by a mere 
appeal to other authorities. These questions cannot be settled by 
authorities, but only by facts and reasonings. Those who have 
neither facts nor reasonings to oppose to an argument must leam to 
abstain. If they cannot form an opinion of their own they have no 
right to try to influence the opinion of others ; and if they imagitif) 
that nothing can be true except what all scholars, whether competent 
or incompetent, agree upon, they must learn to say with PUate, What 
is truth ? 
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Fors, roxtuua. 

In Latin the Omtiae are supposed to have been 
borrowed from Greece, and not to be of native growth. 
Chavis, however, originally the dawn, the Vedic Harit, 
the horse of the sun, seems to me hidden under the 
old goddess Fovs, the more modem Fortuna. To the 
Romans, no doubt, Fovs was the goddess quae fert, 
who brings good or bad things, and I do not wonder 
at this natural, and therefore popular etymology 
being preferred by classical scholars. They ask very 
naturally, why, when there is so natural an etymo- 
logy of fors from fe^'^re, should we go out of our way 
to discover a more diflEleult one. My answer is the 
same as ever. Old gods do not spring from such 
abstract and faded concepts as ferve, to bring. And 
Fors is not a mere philosophical fancy, but an old 
deity, whose worship flourished all over Italy and 
cannot possibly be classed with the Oratiae, who are 
borrowed from Greece, nor with such abstract god- 
desses as VictoHa, Honor, Virtue, Spes, or Boims 
Eventus. 

No doubt the religion of the Romans has admitted 
many abstract goddesses; but, if we inquire more 
closely, we shall find that they are mostly represen- 
tative of subjective qualities, such as Fides, Spes, 
Virtue, Favor, Pallor, Honor, Victoria, Concordia, 
and Pudicitia, not of outward or objective powers, 
such as Fors and Fortuna, a goddess of flesh and 
bone, as powerful as Janus and Jupiter, and more 
powerful than Venus or Bona Pea. 

It might no doubt be argued that, if we have in 
Greek such abstract goddesses as Molpa or At<ra, we 

* Prell^r, JRBmische Yythohgie, p. 352. 
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seem hardly justified io. ohjecting ou principle to a 
Latin goddess like Fora, in the sense of a Bxinger. 
But, first of all, Italian mythology is not the same as 
Greek, and secondly, Moipa, at least in Homer, shows 
no traces of that truly mythological character which 
we can easily discover in Foh'a Frimogenia. I be- 
lieve that throughout Homer we might take Moipa 
as a simple appellative, meaning share or fate, with- 
out destroying the poetical ohaiacter of fmy passage 
in which it occurs. I remember neither parents nor 
offspring of Moira and Aisa in Homer, nor do I think 
that either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey are prayers 
ever addressed to either of them. In later times, no 
doubt, they assume new names and new characters, 
but this seems chiefly due to their being joined or 
even identified with such ancient goddesses as the 
Erinyes, Keres, and Charites. 

One of the oldest names of Fora is Frimogenia or 
Fri/migenia Why should a mei’e bringer, a goddess 
biinging good or bad luck, be called first-bom ? We 
know who the first-born deity is in all Aryan religion. 
It is the Dawn, agriy&‘, or the morning sun,agriya^ 
But Fortuna is not only called Frimigema, she is 
represented also as the daughter of Jupiter. One 
inscription reads: Forttma{i) lHovo(8) Jileia{i) pnmo~ 
(c)enia(i)-, other inscriptions ^ve Fortv/nae Jovia 
puero primigeniae. This puer or this JUia Jovia 
prvnvigmia can hardly be different from the duhitfi 
Divai^, the daughter of Dyaus, who comes first 
(prathamS.) at each morning prayer (pfirvahfitau)*. 

> H. Jordan's SymMcte ad Biaierimn Msligimm JlicUieantm oMe/em^ 
B^'gimontiiy 1885. 

“ Pdraskara Gkihya-Sfttraa, III. 8, 5, 10» 

» Rv. L 123, 2. 
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But the Fors or Fovtuna held even a more exalted 
position, for Cicero {De Div. 41j 85) tells us of an old 
sanctuary and oracle at Praeneste^ where Fortuna 
was represented as holding Jupiter and Juno on her 
lap, and giving the breast to the young Jupiter^. 
Could such a goddess have been a modern, abstract 
deity? Is it not more likely that she was an old 
Dawn goddess, represented here, as elsewhere, as the 
beginning of all things, the mother of the gods (Rv, 
1. 113, 19), carrying her bright child (rusadvatsS,) ; 
also, from another point of view, as the daughter of 
Dyaus (Rv. VII. 75, 4), and the wife of Siirya, the 
sun (Rv. Vn. 75, 5)? 

There are lessons to be learnt, as I have often tried 
to show, from mythologies which have no genealogical 
connection with the mythologies of Greece and Rome, 
but which after all exhibit to us the reflection of the 
same nature on the same mirror, the human mind. 
What one knows to be real in other mythologies, one 
feels to be possible at least, in Greek and Latin. Kow 
there is a goddess Fortuna in Egyptian, namely JSe- 
nenetf and this Benenet, like our Fortuna, is repre- 
sented as suckling the infant Horus. Professor Le 
Page Renouf, without knowing anything of my at- 
tempted identification of Fortune with the Dawn, 
says, ‘ In whose lap can the Sun be nursed more fitly 
than in that of the Dawn V {Hihhert Lectures, p. 161.) 

There are few praises bestowed upon Tishas, the 
dawn, which cannot be transferred to Fortuna, if we 


* Preller's Mmisaha Mythologie, p. 561. Jordan, l,c., p. 8, makes the 
important remark, ‘ scilicet per totum religionum italicarum or^m 
conjugia deorom q^ae quidem videantur esse maxima temporibus 
antiquissimis obviam snnt, Uberorum prooreatio nuUa est unquam.’ 
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take her as the bright light of each day, worshipped 
from the earliest times as the Fortv/na Hm^ee IHei. 
Fortuna had one temple near the Circus Masaimus, 
another in the Campus Martius, and her own festival 
on the 30th of July. This Fortuna Huiusce Diei 
was very much what we should call the goddess of 
Good Morning. There was likewise a Fortuna Virgo, 
reminding us of the Feronia as Juno Virgo and 
her festival fell on the same day as that of the 
Mater Matuta. We read of a Fortuna JRespicima 
and Ohsequens, a Bona Fortuna, Borwina, Regina, 
Tutda, Opifera, Supera, Victria. All these epithets, 
though meant, no doubt, for the goddess of good 
fortune, are applicable likewise to the Dawn. 

If then the concept of Good and Evil Fortune can 
have been evolved from that of Dawn, the phonetic 
transition of Edrit into Fors and Fortuna causes no 
difidculty. The Sanskrit word gharma, kettle, appears 
in Latin as fomms, and fore, fo^tis would correspond 
to a Sk. har-ti, instead of har-it. The further 
development of fdrs to fortwm finds analogies in 
po-iiamis, portvmnm, and portus, in Ffepimm, Tu- 
iwnm, etc. 

1 do not venture to say that the identification of For- 
tuna with Sarit is beyond the reach of doubt. Far from 
it. The most natural objection will be the same which 
Ourtius at first brought forward against the equation 
Harit=:X(i/)(f. ‘What shall we do,' he said, with the 
appellatives \dpis, with x®i*^‘s» 

etc.? That question has by this time been answered 
But in our case the difficulty is even less, for such 

^ Freller, MmiscM J^yifiolagie, p. 377« 

^ The Science (ifLangmget it 475. 
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words as forte^ fortuito.forsit, forsitan, forsan, must 
all have passed through the stage marked by Fors, no 
longer as mere Dawn, but as the Dawn who ushers in 
the day with all its chances, as the ‘Morgenstunde’ 
which has ‘ Gold im Munde* for those who know how 
to earn it, but who may be likewise a fatal dawn, and 
the revenger of dark crimes. K we derived Fors from 
ferrCi we should equally have to admit that Fors had 
been changed into some kind of deity, a deity of 
chance, before forte or forte fortuna could mean ' by 
chance,' as opposed to providentid. Still I do not 
wish to speak confidently on For8=Harit\ There 
are many things in Comparative Mythology which, 
for the present at least, can be put forward as hypo- 
thetical only. And it was for that very reason that 
I wished to show by an extreme case why even an 
uncertain etymology, if only based on physical pheno- 
mena, is preferable to a purely rationalisUc derivation, 
however unobjectionable it may seem, both as to the 
phonetic form and the ordinary meaning of a mytho- 
logical name. 

Homiua and Cognomina. 

And here a new problem presents itself to us which 

1 1 had given an extract from this chapter in my BiographieB 
Words, Some of my critics in the Madmy (1888, i. pp. 80, 88, 116, 
135, 161, 170, 190) failed to follow my argiwent that there is no sure 
instance of hha/r ever taking the o-^ade in Latin, and that there- 
fore the derivation oifors from gMr is really less ohjectionahle than 
that from hhar, 1 never said that>^ could not become /or ; 1 simply 
said it did not, and 1 tried to account for the only apparent excep- 
tion, namely, /ordies. I thought I could not explain what I meant - 
better than in citing the words of de Saussure, JU UUn estfoHMihs do 
SOS Oi. Of course, suoh phonetic tendencies may be looked u|»on aa 
purely fortuitous ; still it is well to note them. Vigfusson’s idea of 
connecting/ors with lera at and the noun fxt-hurdr brings in quite an- 
other cluster of ideas, in Cferman ricA zutragm^ which have litt^ to 
do with/ 0 rr€, to bear, to cany. 
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has to be carefully examiued, because it is due to a 
want of a clear perception of all its bearings that 
different scholars have diverged so -widely in their 
views of ancient mythology. 

Supposing that Athene and Daphne were both ori- 
ginally names of the Dawn, should we be right in 
sa 3 dng that they were one and the same doity 1 Many 
scholars, 1 know, take that view, and are inclined to 
trace the whole mass of Gareek or any other mythology 
back to a small number of phyucal sources. They 
look, in fact, on the numerous deities as mere repre- 
sentatives of a few prominent phenomena in nature. 
If Apollon and Helios, for instance, can be shown to 
have been ori^nally intended for the sun, they would 
treat them as one and the same divine subject. If 
Hermes betrayed a solar character, he would sharo 
the same fate. Dr. Roscher, for instance, in a very 
learned essay on Apollon and Mars, after showing the 
same solar elements in the Greek and in the Italic 
god, treats these two gods as identical 

We cannot deny that such a treatment of mytho- 
logy has a certain justification, and we may see from 
Bui^ papers as Dr. Bosoher’s, that it may lead to very 
valuable results. But we must not allow it to inter- 
fere with the etymological treatment of mythological 
names. According to the principles of the etymolo- 
gical school, a deity begins from the moment it is 
named. It could have no existence as a deity before 
it was named. In Sanskrit, for instanoe, it is no 
doubt the sun that is meant by such names as Sflrya, 
Aditya, Savltrt, Mitra, and in certain cases even 

^ Btudien mr v&rglBichmd&i^ X, A^dUon und MmsA 1873 

(p. 5). 
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by Agni, Ptlshan, and other names. But every one 
of these names constitutes a separate mythological 
individuality, and must be treated accordingly. Were 
vre to say that because Mitra is meant for the sun, 
and Savitri is meant for the sun, therefore both are 
the same deity, we should be right perhaps logically, 
but certainly not mythologically. In mythology it is 
the name which makes the god, and keeps one deity 
distinct from the other, and it is the name alone which 
remains unchanged, however much everything else, 
the character, the attributes, the legends and the wor- 
ship, may change. There is in the name and in the 
name alone that continuity which cannot be broken, 
which lasts through centuries, nay, which binds 
together the mythology of countries as distant from 
one another as India and Iceland. Other things may 
be like each other, but the names alone can be said to 
be identical, and in the name alone therefore rests 
the identity of mythological personalities. Apollon 
and Mars may share many things in common, as Dr. 
Eoscher has clearly shown, but they are different from 
their very bii'th, they are different as mythological 
subjects. It would be possible to find deities, not 
only in Greek and Latin mythology, but in almost 
every religion representing, like Apollon and Mars, the 
sun, as determining the order of years, seasons, and 
months, as bringing back every spring the life of 
nature, as conquering heroes, as patrons of clans, and 
towns, and states. But though we might compare 
them, we should never think of identifying them. 

Here lies the fundamental difference between what 
I call the Etymological and the Analogical Schools 
of Comparative Mythology. I do not mean to de- 
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preciate the results of the Analogical School. I 
only -wish to keep the two distinctj and, by keeping 
them distinct, to make them both work with greater 
advantage for one common end. 

And this distinction is by no means always so easy 
as it may appear. In the earliest . stage of mytho- 
logical language, all names were no doubt cognomina, 
ra^er than nomifia, intended for the stm or the moon, 
the sky or the dawn, the earth or the sea. Every one 
of these aspects of nature had many names, and it 
was due to influences which are absolutely beyond 
the reach of our knowledge, whether one or the other 
of these cognomina should become a nom&n,, a new 
centre of a number of cognomima. This period in 
the growth of mythology, the settling of nomina and 
cognomina of the principal deities of a religious or 
political community has hardly ever been taken into 
consideration, and yet its influence on the growth and 
organization of mythology must have been very 
important. 

In Homer Apollon has, no doubt, become a sub- 
stantive deity. Still JPIioehos occurs by himself about 
nine times in the Iliad, and Phoe^s ApoUon or Apollon 
Phonos are found nearly half as often as Apollon by 
himself or with his usual epithets of iKiepyos, &pyup6~ 
Tofos, etc. In the Odyssey and the Hymns, Phoeboa 
by himself occurs eleven times, Phoeboa Apollon 
eighteen times, while Apollon by himself or with his 
usual epithets is found more than twice as often as 
the two together. 

It was therefore quite possible that Apollon and 
Fhoebos should have remained independent deities, 
nay we may say that to certain poets Phoebos was a 
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distinct person from Apollon, quite as much as Helios. 
But in time these two names of Phoehos and Apollon 
converged so much that to certain minds they presented 
one idea only, though even then it was always 
Apollon who was determined by Phoehos, not Phoeboa 
by Apollon. 

It is but seldom that we can watch this process of 
crystallisation in mythology. When we become ac- 
quainted with ancient mythology through literary 
channels that process is mostly finished. One out of 
many names has become central, while all the rest 
have clustered round it, as mere mythological 
epithets. 

Dr. Mehlis^ has pointed out how, in the case of 
Hermes or Hermeias^ the name of Argeiphontes, or the 
two names, DiaMoros Argeiphontes, are stiU sufiSciently 
independent to allow Greek poets to use them by 
themselves. But he adds that with the establish- 
ment of the dynasty of Zeus, the position of Hermes 
in the circle of the gods became essentially changed. 
This period, characterised by the hegemony of Zeus, 
differed from the pre-homeric time chiefly by the 
anthropomorphising of all the gods, and the gradual 
disappoarance of their physical meaning. The god 
of the moming-sun, the true Argeiphontes occu- 
pied a very prominent place in the former cult of 
nature among the Greeks, and was then very closely 
related to the god of heaven, Zens. This former pre- 
eminence he retained even in the Olympian cult, but 
his original function became more obscured, and the 

* Semes, pp. 38, 130. , ’utjiUi 

* Deoharme, Sythohgie ds la Ch'ke Ancienne, p. 143, a most 

and uaefixl work. 
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Olympian Hermes gi'ew as different from his physical 
prototype as Zeus, the father of gods and men^ from 
the god of the bright sky. 

Very little progress has as yet been made in 
analysing the transition from the physical Aryan 
mythology to the Olympian mythology as we find 
it in Homer, and in distinguishing the elements which 
entered into the final composition of each Olympian 
god. Each of these gods is surrounded by a number 
of epithetSj but while some of these epithets are 
adjectives; in the true sense of the word, othei’S seem 
to have possessed originally a more independent and 
substantive chai’actcr, so much so that they can bo 
used by themselves and without what may bo eallcJ 
the proper name of the Olympian deity. 

And here a new difficulty ai'ises, namely, how to 
distinguish modern epithets from ancient coffnomina. 
We ax*e told that the Erinyes were called Emnenitles 
and o-e/uz/ai 0eat, in order to indicate different sides of 
their character- This may he so, and if wo keep true 
to the principle that the original character of every 
ancient god and goddess must be physical, the name 
of ErinyeSi i. e. the Dawn-goddesses, alone fiilfils that 
requirement. But when the Erinyes are identified with 
the ’Apai, this does not prove that tho ’Apai or impre- 
cations were not originally independent creations of 
Greek mythology, particularly as oven in later times 
(Soph. Electra 112) Arue and Erinyes are separately 
invoked. The same applies to tho Moirae who, origi- 
nally quite distinct from the Erinyes, are afterwards 

^ See some good remarks on this subject in Sm 0 Asjwrls nf SSem 
and Apollo Worship^ by 0. F. Keary ; Roy, Soc. of Lit. xii. part 2, 
1880. 
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treated as children of the same mother, and at last 
mixed up with them so as to become almost indistin- 
guishable. 

It may be quite true that the problem here alluded 
to is one that admits of no quite satisfactory solution, 
for the simple reason that the period during which 
the crystallisation of ancient divine names took place 
is beyond the reach of knowledge and almost of con- 
jecture. Still it is well to remember that every 
organized mythology has necessarily to pass through 
such a period, and that in Greece particularly the 
well-ordered Olympian mythology, such as we ^d it 
in Homer, presupposes a more chaotic period. Ety- 
mology may in time supply us with a thread enabling 
us to find our way through the dark chambers of the 
most ancient mythological labyrinth, and we may 
even now lay it down as a rule that every name, 
whether or cognoment which admits of a 

physical interpretation is probably the result of an 
independent creative act, represents in fact an indi- 
vidual mythological concept which for a time, how- 
ever short, enjoyed an independent existence. Thus 
in Sanskrit Ap am nap&t, the son of the waters, is no 
doubt one of the many names of Agni, fire ; but in the 
beginning it expressed an independent mythological 
concept, the lightning sprung from the clouds, or the 
sun emerging from the waters and it retained that 
independent character for a long time in the sacii- 
ficial phraseology of the BrS;hmaTOS. 

SS-rameya, the son of SaramS,, was in Sanskrit 
as independent a name as Hermeias in Greek. They 
hoth meant originally the same thing, the child of the 

* Rv. 1. 22, 6, apSm nupfltam ivase SavitSram upa stuhL 
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dawn. But while Hermeias became a centre of attrac- 
tion and a germ which developed into an Olympian 
deity, the Vedic Sarameya dwindled away into a 
mere name of a dog. The germ was the same, but the 
result was totally different. 

The Haritas in Sanskrit never became anything 
but the horses of the sun ; in Greek they developed 
into Oharites\ in Latin, possibly, into the Fovs^Fortwia, 

If then we ask the question once more, whether 
Daphne and Athene^ being both originally names of 
the dawn, were therefore one and the same deity, we 
should say No. They both sprang from a concept of 
the dawn, but while one name grew into an Olympian 
goddess, the other was arrested at an earlier stage of 
its growth, and remained the name of a heroine, the 
beloved of Apollo, who like the dawn, vanished before 
the embraces of the rising sun. Etymologically Athene 
and Daphne can be traced back to the Vedic Ah an a 
and DahanS, with almost the same certainty with 
which the Vedic Dyaush-pitar has been identified 
with Zeis Trar?;/), JvjpiUr^ and If there are still 

philosophers who hold that such coincidences are purely 
accidental, we must leave them to their own devices. 
The Copemican system is true, though there are some 
Fijians left who doubt it. But if for practical pur- 
poses we believe that in spectral analysis the same 
lines prove the existence of the same elements in the 
sun as well as on the eax*th, we may rest satisfied with 
the lesson of Jupiter, such as it is, and feel convinced 
that, as there was an Aryan language, before a word 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin had been spoken, there 
was an Aryan mythology, before there was an iEneicl, 
an Iliad, or a Veda. 


Til? * 
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THE ANALOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 

II. The Analogioal School. 

I F Comparative Mythology had been strictly con- 
fined to the minute analysis of mythological 
names, it would perhaps not have become so popular a 
science, but it would have done more real and lasting 
good. It would have remained a subject for specialists ; 
and as little as people ignorant of Greek attempt to 
write Greek verse, would scholars ignorant of Sanskrit 
have meddled with Comparative Mythology. 

But the subject proved too atti-active. When 
scholars and philosophers had once perceived clearly 
that Zeus and Jupiter lived in the Veda as Dyaus, no 
wonder that they wished to look for themselves in 
order to find out whether other Greek and Roman 
deities might not be discovered in the same hiding- 
place. Thus there arose very soon a new school of 
Comparative Mythologists, which in order to distin- 
guish it from the Etymological^ may be called the 
ATialogical school. The name is perhaps not quite 
adequate, but I cannot think of a better one. Its 
best known representatives in Germany were Welcker, 
Preller, von Hahn, in France Brdal and Decharme, in 
England first and foremost, Sir G. W, Cox, and mot© 
recently Professor John Rh^s in his Hibbert Lectures’. 
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They generally accepted the results of the etymo^ 
logical school, though not without occasional protests^ 
and they did excellent work by showing how every- 
thing that seemed irrational and disjointed in classical 
mythology fell into its right place and assumed a new 
meaning as soon as the whole imrs moles had been 
reanimated once more by the spirit so long buried 
and forgotten in the names of gods and heroes. And 
this revival affected not classical mythology only, but 
the mythology of other Aryan nations also, as shown 
in the German mythology of Grimm, and in numerous 
more recent publications on Celtic, Slavonic, and par- 
ticularly on Indian mythology. 

Chavaotevs eommott to G-ods and Beroes of diffexont Bamea. 

The analogical school accepts the common origin of 
the mythologies of the various Aryan nations as an 
established fact, and its best representatives have con- 
centrated their work chiefly on collecting mythological 
stories which show the same general characteristics, 
however different the names of the gods and heroes 
may be of whom such myths and stories are related. 
The names are of secondary consequence to them. 
What interests them chiefly are such broad mytho- 
logical outlines as that the great hei^oes were often 
illegitimate children, the father a god or a stranger, 
the mother a native princess ; that many of these 
heroes were believed to bring destruction to their 
father-in-law, were exposed, nursed by animals or by 
childless shepherds, distinguished themselves in their 
youth among their play-fellows, had to do menial 
service, but generally returned victorious from their 
tights and labours, killed their enemies, liberated 
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their mothers, succeeded to the throne, built a new 
city, and generally died an extraordinary death. 
This, as can easily be shown, is the common frame 
that would fit the mythic legends of such heroes as 
Perseusj HemJdes, (Edipus^ Amphion and Zethos, 
Pelias and Neleiis^ Leukastos and Parrhesios, Theseus 
in Greeccj Eomulus and PeTmis in Italy, Siegfried, 
Wittichi and Wolfdidvich in Germany, Kyros m 
Persia, Kar^za and Krishiia in Indian 

Though I have always recognised the perfectly 
legitimate character of this line of mythological re- 
search, I must confess that I have also on several 
occasions expressed my misgivings. If mythological 
names may be perfectly identical in two or more 
Aryan languages, and yet, when more closely ex- 
amined, turn out to spring from quite distinct sources, 
the same characters may surely occur in different 
Aryan mythologies, the same legends may be told of 
them, and yet they may have started from very 
different beginnings. I still remember the time 
which has been so well described by Scherer in his 
book on Jacob OHinm, when ‘ every huntsman who 
in defence thrusts his fist into the jaws of a lion 
was said to remind us of Tyr^ the Teutonic god of 
war, who as a pledge puts his hand into the mouth of 
the Fenrie wolf Whenever closely-guarded women 
were carried off, there could be no doubt that the god 
Freyr was hidden behind the thief, and the beautiful 
giantess Qerda behind the stolen maiden. As soon 
as a giant was killed, people sniffed the god of 
thunder. Whatever carried a red rag was strongly 

^ Hato, SagwisBenschaftliche SMten, p. 840. 

^ Saoolb Orinm, von WiUielm Scherer, 2 AiLfl. ; 1885, p. 287. 
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suspected of a mysterious coimection with the red- 
bearded thunderer. The ass which vomited gold in 
two ways could be descended from Wodan only, the 
divine giver of wealth, till he turned out to be a 
harmless character boiTowed from an Italian novel.’ 
Like Grimm, therefore, I have always said, Let us 
distinguish as well as compare. 

If we allow ourselves to be guided by analogy 
only, there are few stories, nay few historical events 
which could not be fitted into one or other of Hahn’s 
frames. Mr. Tylor has shown how easily the nursery 
‘ Song of Sixpence ’ could be interpreted as a solar 
myth, and nearly all the more or less ponderous 
squibs that have been written of late years against 
Comparative Mythology, are intended to show the 
dangers of the Analogical School. Napoleon, Mr. 
Bright, and even I myself have been dissolved into 
solar legends, and it was soon perceived that so little 
ingenuity was required for this kind of witticism 
that many a heavy-laden soul has tried his hand at 
it. Here nothing can safeguard the mythologist but 
proper names and other more or less essential sur- 
roundings. If we read that ‘ Helios goes to i‘est or 
to sleep,’ we shall hardly, in spite of Mr. H. Spencer’s 
pleading, think of a gentleman of the name of Helios; 
while if we read ‘ the sun of Borne is set,' it is equally 
clear that we have simply to deal with an historical 
fact, expressed metaphorically. Still we most be on 
our guard, and more particularly against one danger 
of which our would-be satirists seem hardly to be 
aware, namely, our mistaking historical characters, 
who are spoken of in mythological language, or who 
are actually Introduced into the cycle of ancient 
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inytliologys for mythological beings — I mean, mytho- 
logical in origin and name, Not only of ancient 
heroes such as Theodoric, Karl der Grosse, Friedrich 
Barharossa, but even of Friedrich der Grosse, legends 
are told which belonged originally to purely solar 
heroes. If then their real names should by chance 
lend themselves to solar interpretations, and if the 
circumstances of their birth and death, the names of 
parents, brothers and sisters, should favour the same 
theory, there might be real danger of mistaking 
reality for myth. But such accidents must be rare, 
and I know as yet of none that has really happened, 
while we know that there is hardly a country which 
has not taken its most ancient history from the 
treasures of mythology. 


Budsa, ApoUoiL, Waotau. 

The analogical school differs, however, from the 
purely psychological, of which we shall have to treat 
afterwards. It always presupposes a common his- 
torical origin of the mythologies, as of the languages, 
of the Aryan nations ; and on that ground claims 
the right to look upon similar legends as mere 
varieties of one original type. It does not look upon 
mythological coincidences as simply the inevitable 
outcome of our common human nature, but traces 
all coincidences back to a common historical source. 
Thus when Professor Leo, in his History of the Ger- 
man People (1854, p. 27), tried to show that Wuotan 
or Odin closely resembles the Vedic Eudra and 
the Apollon of epic poetry, he meant that all three 
sprang from one and the same original concept. 
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Grimm too, when speaking of Wiiotan, says^: *He 
resembles Apollon^ inasmuch as from him proceed 
contagious diseases and their cure ; any severe illness 
is the stroke of God, and Ajiollon’s arrows scatter 
pestilence. The Gauls also imagined that Apollon 
dx*ove away disease (‘'Apollinem morbos depeUere,” 
Caes., B, G., 6, 17): and WodariB magic alone can 
cui'e Balder's lame horse. The raven on the god’s 
shoulder exactly fits Apollon^ and still more plainly 
the circumstance that Odin invented the poetic art, 
and Saga is his divine daughter, just as the Greek 
Ifiifics, though daughters of Zeus, are under Apollon’s 
protection and in his train.’ 

Now what does all this mean % We must try to 
think it out cleaily. It may mean that originally there 
was a common Aryan concept of a Somebody, sending 
diseases and curing diseases, represented with ravens 
on his shoulders, and as fond of poetry. Such a 
Somebody, however, could not assume any real per- 
sonality without a name, and wo are asked to believe 
that, whatever his original name may have been, that 
name was lost, and replaced afterwards by the name 
of Mudra in Sanskrit, of Wotan in German, and of 
Apollon in Greek* Unless we assume this, we lose all 
historical continuity, and our compaxison becomes 
purely psychological, which it is not meant to be. 

In an article on Witotan, to which I have referred 
before, we I’cad ^ : * Whatever common traits the 
three gods, Ajyollon, Wxwtan^ and JJudm offer, such as 
their medical knowledge, their relation to singing and 
poetry, their eoxTespondence reveals itself most de- 

* T&utoniQ voL i. p. 140. 

“ KiiTin's x. p. 272. 
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cidedly in the conception of their natural appearance. 
All the three gods are represented as wild and mighty 
figures, driving along with dishevelled hair in storms 
and clouds, and hurling their fatal arrows on the 
eaiijh. In the Iliad XK. 39, Apollon is called dfcepo-eKo- 
/xrjSf with unshorn hair, Like the night, he descends 
from the heights of Olympus, and sends from the 
fearful-sounding bow the deadly arrow among men and 
beasts. According to Kuhn’s ^ plausible explanation his 
epithet Acfias, like Aofcl), the name of the daughter of 
Boreas, defines him as the god approaching in a 
thunderstorm athwart the air. Rudra is called in 
the Veda hapardin, with braided and knotted hair, 
or hshayadvii'ai man-destroying. He is not, as Leo 
supposes, the welkin beneath the blue dome of heaven, 
but the god of those destructive hurricanes which 
generally visit India several days before the setting in 
of the rainy season. Therefore the Indians implored 
him that his arrow, fatal to men and cows, might spare 
them. In the same way no one has failed to recognise 
in Wnotan, when rushing through the air at the head 
of the wild hunt, the god of snow and thunderstorms, 
however his ethical character may, even at the earliest 
time that we know, have obscured his physical ele- 
ments, Riiokert, it is true, supposes the conception of 
WvMan as the god of snow and thunderstorm to be 
a later corruption, and discovera the elementary founda- 
tion of his chai'acter in the power residing in the higher 
regions of the welkin and likewise of the sun. As, 
however, the sun appears nowhere in the Veda as an 

^ Kuhn's Zeitschrift^ iii, p. S35. Er^Shde (Be!ssenhe7gery Seitr&ge, iii. 
S) derives Loxias from the root laksh^ to aim. I doubt whether this 
root exists outside Sanskrit, but Kuhn's etymology also is doubtfhl. 
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attribute of Rudra, but only of a later develop- 
ment of Rudra, it cannot have belonged either to the 
concept of that original god of whom Wuotan, Apollon^ 
and Rudra are supposed to be only three different 
national representatives. What is common to all and 
helps to explain also their later ethical character, is 
their dark approach in the hurricane, and their weapon, 
fatal to men and beasts. Their original elementary 
character therefore can only have been the storm/ 

Here we have a clear statement of the leading piin- 
dples of the analogical school. We begin with an 
elementary concept which, of course, like every con- 
cept must have had a name. That name, however, 
may be lost, or, at all events, is not considered essential. 
The name changed after a time, or was replaced by 
new dialectic or national names. The character also 
of the deity was modified, yet in what such deities of 
different names and likewise of considerably modified 
characters shai*e in common, we have a right to n^cog- 
nise their original elementaiy concept. 

This method of studying mythology is both inter- 
esting and useful; and yet I cannot overcome a certain 
uncomfortable feeling whenever I try to follow it and 
apply it myself. It is a feeling similar to that which a 
numismatist has when he sorts a number of coins 
which by their material, their shape, and their weight 
indicate with sufficient clearness what they are, but 
which, by continued wear and tear, have lost every 
trace of their original image and superscription. If ho 
is accustomed to coins, one small remnant of a single 
letter in a certain place will tell him that it is, say, a 
coin of Alexander, coined in India, Yet he will hesi- 
tate and wait, and put his coin aside for a while as of 
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doubtful origin. But now let the name of Alexander 
appear, how different will his feelings be 1 It seems 
to me that there is the same difference between the 
determination of a myth with or without a name. 
Let the HaritaB of the Veda be as different as possible 
from the Ghm^tes of the Greeks, yet as soon as we 
know their etymology, we know that they belong 
more closely together genealogically than even the 
Charites and the Home, 

It may be that my strong belief in the etymological 
origin of all human thought, and my life-long researches 
into the etymologies of mythological names, have made 
me rather prejudiced against what I call the analo- 
gical method. I see its usefulness as helping us to 
classify mythological characters under general cate- 
gories, as von Hahn, for instance, has done with great 
success. It may also help us in supplying defective 
portions of one myth by reference to a cognate and 
better preserved myth. Sir Q. W, Cox has often 
thrown some very bright light on a dark cluster of 
Aryan mythology by this method, and in several cases 
what he has achieved has served as a preparation for 
making us see the true genealogy of mythological 
names, 

MytliB airreelAff iax one and diffexlner other Vames. 

There is one class of legends which has not yet re- 
ceived all the attention which it deserves, and which 
supplies a very strong argument in favour of the 
Analogical School ; I mean those in which one name 
is the same, while the other names are different. 

Hdena, for instance, is not only the cause of the 
Trojan war, after having been carried off by Paris, 
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but she is likewise the cause of auothei* great war 
which the Dioakuroi waged ag^ainst Athens, after 
Helena had been carried off by Theseus. Theseus 
had either himself carried off Helena from Sparta, or 
had asked his mother .^thra to keep her safe in 
Aphidnae for Idas and Lynkeus, the sons of Aphai'eus, 
who had got possession of her-. Her brothers, the 
Dioskuroi, attacked Athens at the time when Sfene- 
atheua was trying to make himself I'uler of Athens 
daring the absence of Theseus. Akadenwa betrayed 
the secret that Helena was kept at Aphidnae, tho 
Dioskuroi took it, rescued Helena, and carried off 
.^thra, the mother of Theseus. 

Here we see that the myth of Helena is the same, 
only that she is caitied, not to Troy, but to Athens, 
and that she causes the destruction, not of Troy, but 
of Aphidnae. Her safe conveyance to ./Egypt or to 
Leake, under the escort of Hermes, represents a third 
journey of the same famous hei-oine 

Again, the capture of Troy is not ascribed to 
Achilles only. We read in tho Iliad itself how in 
former times Herakles ^ had besieged and destroyed 
the city of Laomedon. When Laomedon, after pro- 
mising to Herakles, as a reward for the deliverance of 
Hesione, the horses which he had received from Zeus, 
declined to fulfil his pi-omiso, Herakles with six 
vessels and a large number of companions besieged 
nion and destroyed it. 

Services similar' to those which Poseidon and 
Apollon had to render to Laomedon, and for which 
Laomedon declined to pay them their stipulated wages, 

‘ See P. De Duhn, Se HeneUti Itinera JEgmiltKo. BoiiniU'. 1874. 

» II. V. 638 ) laV. 2r.O j 3CV. 25 : XX. 144. 
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were performed by Apollon to Admetos, by Herakles 
to Eurystheus, by Perseus, Theseus and other heroes, 
many of them no doubt of solar origin 

If then we see that one name in a myth may change, 
we can understand that two or three names may, that, 
in fact, the same typical myth may be told of a 
number of mythical persons, nay, may in the end 
be ascribed to purely historical characters. This, 
however, is very dilFerent from supposing that any 
of these stories were originally told of Somebody, and 
afterwards attached to this or that person. ‘No 
name, no myth ’ is what all mythology teaches us, but 
it also teaches that as in modern so in ancient times, 
the same stories are often told of very diflFerent 
persons. 

In Finland, where the collection of popular ballads 
and their arrangement as a complete epic poem 
has taken place within the memory of man, we inow 
as a matter of fact that stories told originally of 
one hero were afterwards told of another. Lonni’ot, 
who collected these ballads from the people themselves 
and published them under the name of Kalevala^ tells 
us that Leminhainen was substituted for KavJco, who 
was the original hero in the second expedition to 
Pohjola (Songs 26-29), and that when one hero has 
become very popular in one locality, marvellous ex- 
ploits performed by others are told as if performed by 
him ^ 

And what applies to the myths of one people, applies 
also to the myths of a whole family. It is possible 

^ Powell, MytMogy of XnAiam, p. 24 ; Report of 

Bureau of Ethnology, 1881. 

3 See Oct. 20, 1888. 
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that a myth told of Indra in the Veda, may he told of 
Apollon in the Iliad and Odyssey, because there was 
a time, before the Aryan nations separated, when the 
original both of the Vedic and the Greek myth may 
have been told of a person neither Indra nor Apollon, 
though drawing his origin from the same source. In 
that case we have a right to speak of analogies be- 
tween Indra and Apollon, but we shall have to admit, 
at the same time, an independent element in both, the 
concept namely which is embodied in their names, 
before these names could become the stems on which 
some older myths were grafted. 

I must confess that I often feel giddy when others 
mount up step by step to greater and greater heights, 
and survey a larger and larger tract of country than I 
can span with my eyes. It may be the same in sur- 
veying the wide field of mythological ruins. Diveraos 
diversa Juvantf and there is plenty of work for all 
of us. 


Varana and Ormavd. 

In ordei* to exhibit the difference between the 
etymological and the analogical methods of Com- 
pajrative Mythology quite clearly, I shall examine 
more in detail the supposed relationship between the 
Vedic God Varuwa (Greek Ow'anos) and Ormazd, 
the supreme god of the A.vesta, 

What do we ideally mean, if we say with M. Dar- 
mesteter and other Zend scholars, that Varum* is the 
same as Ormazd? We must not forget what I had 
to point out again and again, namely that Varuna 
and Ormazd are names — never say, nicre names — 
but that they were names, and that there never was 
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an individual who by the Vedic iJishis was called 
VaruTLa, and by Zoroaster Ormazd. Varuna meant 
the sky, and was one of the many names by which 
the Aryans of India called the Unknown or the In- 
finite as manifested in the vault of the sky. Ormazd, 
on the contrary, the Zend Ahura Mazda, means the 
Wise Lord^, and was from the beginning a more 
abstract concept, giving but little indication of those 
marked physical characteristics which distinguish the 
earliest names of other Aryan deities. 

It is perfectly true that Varu-na in many of the 
hymns addressed to him stands before us quite di- 
vested of his physical nature, as a supreme all-wise 
and all-powerful deity, and that many of these 
attributes of divine supremacy belonged to him in 
common with Ormazd. 

But are we to suppose that Zoroaster changed the 
name of VaruTia into that of Ormazd, and that his 
followers, after having formerly invoked Vaa'UTia, 
determined to invoke their old god in future by the 
new and more spiritual name of the 'Wise Lord’? 
If that is done, as it often is in the case of religious 
revolutions, or in the case of conversions, should we 
say that Jehovah, for instance, was the same god as 
Jupiter, because the same people who formerly called 
their highest god Jupiter, called him afterwards Je- 
hovah? I think not. Both gods, no doubt, would 
receive from their worshippers the highest attributes 
of divinity, but when we speak of the two gods as 
historical products of the human mind, we should 
never say that the Semitic Jehovah was the same as 
the Aryan Jvi^ter. 

^ Darmesteter, Om&sA et Ahrimm, p. 2^- 
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Suppose, however, that a Roman, brought up to 
believe in Jupiter as his supreme god, had later in 
life settled in Greece and adopted the worship of 
Zeus ; in that case, whether he himself knew the 
original identity of Zeus and Jupiter or not, wo 
should be justified in saying that his new god 
Zeus was the same as the god of his infancy, Jupiter, 
It is (juite possible that a Roman might be shocked 
at the thought that his Jupiter Ox^timus Maximus 
should be believed to be the same person as the 
popular and somewhat immoral Greek Zeus; yet 
however different in character the two synonymous 
gods might be, they can be treated by us, with the 
knowledge which we possess, as originally the same. 

These questions must be reasoned out carefully, 
otherwise we shall never understand each other. 
In one sense M. Darmesteter is no doubt justified in 
saying that the Vedic Varutia is the Avestic Ormazd. 
They both represent the highest conception of sujjreine 
deity, reached respectively by India and Persia. 
They betray also the earlier stages of religious 
thought traversed by their worshippers, by some of 
the attributes which the poets of the Veda and the 
poets of the Avesta assign to them, In that sense 
therefore they are the same. Bub in the same sense 
Jehovah also might be said to be the same god as 
Varuria, and Ormazd, nay, all supreme gods may be 
said to be the same. 

When we speak of Varu'W-a, we can mean no more 
than what is expressly comprehended under this name 
by Vedic poets; and when we speak of Ormazd, we 
Can mean no more than what is expressly com- 
prehended under that name by Zoroaster and his 

E k 
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followers. And if we do that, we shall have to admit 
that the name Varu^ia, which forma the centre of a 
large cluster of religious and mythological thought, 
was different from the very beginning from the names 
of Ormazd and Jehovah, which were formed out of 
totally independent religious and mythological thought 
in Persia and in Judaea. 

After we have come to this understanding, nothing 
can be more interesting and instructive than to com- 
pare VaruTia and Ormazd, just as we might compare 
KarTia and Cyrus, Vasish/Aa and Zoroaster, 

Varum shows his physical origin (1. c., p. 62) by 
his name, which, like the Greek Ovpavos^ means the 
vault of heaven. The sun is called his eye, the waters 
his wives, the lightning his son (ap&m napllt). 

Ormazd (1. c., p. 30), though his name is purely 
spiritual, shows traces of earlier and more mateiial 
conceptions in being likewise represented as having 
the sky for his vestment, the sun for his eye, the 
waters (S,p6) for his wives, and the lightning (ap&m 
napslt) for his son. 

Varum is likewise represented as the maker ^ and 
supreme ruler of the world, as the lord of JBfta or 
law, as omniscient, as a supreme king of heaven and 
eaith. He is called Amra, the living god. 

And Ormazd also is addressed as ^e maker and 
supreme ruler of the world, as the lord of Asha or 
law, as revealed to Zoroaster, as omniscient (mazd&o), 
as the supreme of heaven and earth. He is 
called Akv/ra, the lord. 

' This, tliougli doubted, is elearly implied in passages like 
4tS, S, *Like a clever carpenter I have fashioned all things, and 
Supported heaven and earth.' 
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Other points of similarity between Varuna and 
Ormazd have been collected by M, Darmesteter in his 
learned essay on Ormazd and Ahx'iman. Ormazd, for 
instance, is the first of a class of deities called Ameska^ 
speHaj i. e. Immortal benefactors. Their number at 
first is uncertain, but was afterwards fixed at seven, 
still later at thiity-three. Varuna is the first of a 
class of deities called Adityas, the sons of Aditi, — 
the Infinite, whose number, uncertain at first, is fixed 
afterwards at seven or eight ^ while the number of all 
the deities of the Veda is frequently given as thiity- 
three. 

Varuna in the Veda is generally associated with 
Mitra, the two, if thus united, representing darkness 
and light, night and day, heaven and eaiih, while 
formerly Varuna alone embraced everything, the 
three heavens and the three earths*. Ormazd, too, 
in the Avesta is associated with Mithra, but he had 
already become so supreme that no other god could be 
called his match; and Mithra, not even counted as 
one of the Amesha-^speutas, had to become one of his 
sons. Yet traces remain to show that this was not 
always so. Mithra-Ahura (L c,, p. 65) occurs in the 
Avesta as a divine dvandva,just like the Vedic MitrA- 
Varunau, and the sun is actually called the eye of 
Ahura Mazda and Mithra \ 

Though we might match many of these attributes, 
both physical and metaphysical, with passages in the 

* See M. M., lUg-veda Sanhitfl, traualaied, pp. 

" Hv. VL 67, 6 ; VIL 87, 2. 

* On tlie great dififerencea between the Vedic Mitra and the 
Zoroastrian Mithra, see Muir, Sanskrit TextSy v. p. 71 ; Gteiger, Ci'OiHsa* 
iion Sastem XranianSy p. xxxiii ; on their origmal identity, see 
Wiuoischiaann, Mithra, sin Bsitrag smr Mythsngeaehieiiis des Orient, IS&7« 

K k 
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Paalms, there is this great difference between Varuna 
and Onuazd on one side and Jehovah on the other, 
that the fonnoi' share certain names in common, such 
as Asura and Ahura, and are surrounded by synony- 
mous characters, such as Apah and Ap6, the Waters, 
ap4m nap&t and apd.m n&pkt, the Lightning, while 
Jehovah lives in a language peculiarly his own. 

It will now be clear what is meant by calling the 
relationship between Yaruna, Ormazd, and Jehovah, 
Itsijvhohtfjhutl, that between Yaruiia and Ormazd a'na- 
luijiral, while the relationship between Dyaus and 
S^eus, lietwecn the Sanskrit ap&m nap4t and the 
Zun<l apdm nap&t is etymological, that is, genea- 
logical and perfect — is in fact not relationship, but 
real original identity, 

The analogical sohool would not only identify the 
Vodio Varu/ta with the Ormazd of the Avesta, hut 
likewise with the Greek Zeus. While the etymo- 
logical school identifies Zeus with the Vedic Dyaus, 
and trios to explain the later modifications which the 
one undorwont in India, the other in Greece, the ana- 
l»»gi<*.al school would boldly identify Zeus, not with 
Dyaus, hut with the VedicY arum, who is, like Zeus, the 
croabii' and ruler of the world, omniscient and omnipo- 
tent (Danucsteter, 1. c., p. 78). But what becomes in 
that case of all the legends told of Zeus, not one of 
which would agree with the spiritual and highly moral 
character of Yarum ? The very foundations of Com- 
parative Mythology would be shaken, if we followed 
this principle. Zeus, having become in Greece the 
supremo deity, would naturally share many attributes 
•which in the Yeda belong to Yarum. But as little 
Ai Indra is the same as Yaruna in the Yeda, though 
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he too becomes supreme in many Vedic hymns, and is 
actually introduced as disputing the supremacy of 
Varu7^a, can Zeus be said to have been originally the 
same as Varum and Ahura Mazda. 

The same scholar who thus attempts to identify 
VaruTia and Zeus, does not shrink from identifying 
the Vedic Dyaus with the Greek Ouranos. Where 
would this lead to ? By all means let us study how 
Dyaus and Zeus, V aru^a and Oux*anos, staifiing from 
common centres, did arrive at such widely distant 
points that the Vedic Dyaus should on some points 
resemble the Greek Ouranos, while the Vedic Varuna 
resembles the Greek Zeus. That is a study woi-thy 
of a true historian and a true psychologist. 

However wide apart Dyaus and Zeus and Jupiter 
may be — and on some points they are almost dia*« 
metrically opposed to each other— we know as a 
matter of historical certainty that one unbroken 
thread holds them together, and that, if only we 
follow that thread far enough, it will lead us on to 
the true vital germ, namely the original name, out of 
which the whole entangled growth of Jovian mytho- 
logy arose. It might have been said with perfect 
truth by an orthodox Homan that the Homeric Zeus 
was not his Jupiter, and yet neither his native Jupiter 
nor the foreign Zeus could have been fully under- 
stood, unless they were traced back to a common 
origin. Nor does it make any diflference to us, if we 
are told that the Roman Jupiter and the Greek Zeus 
must have been the same god, because the Roman 
youth believed them to be so. If that faith had been 
founded on true etymological studies, the case would 
be different. But that was impossible in the time of 
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Cato and Varro. The mere teaching of Greek school- 
masters and philosophers that their Greek gods wex*e 
the same as the Roman gods was wrong, even where 
it was right. It was accidentally right in the case of 
Zeus and Jupiter, it was accidentally wrong in the 
case of Demeter and Ceres, Poseidon and Neptunus. 
The same process of mythological and religious com- 
promise may be watched at present among the Hima- 
layan hill tribes. ^On more than one occasion,’ as 
Mr. Oldham writes (Cont&mp, JSev., March, 1885), 
' I have heard wandering religious devotees assure the 
people of a village that their Deota (godhead) was 
identical with fifiva or some other orthodox divinity. 
The rustics are flattered to find their god is so famous, 
and are persuaded without much difficulty to adopt 
the new title.' Of course, if there is a similarity in 
name or in character between the two deities, the pro- 
cess of amalgamation becomes all the easier. 

But to say that because Ouranos embraces the 
Earth, therefore he is not Yaruim, but Dyaush-pitft, 
the husband of Pnthivi m&ta, would be a kind of 
reasoning^ which would identify the planet Budha 
(Mercury) with Buddha, the prophet, because both 
have nearly the same name. Si duo fadunt idem, 
non sunt iidem, ought to be a fundamental principle 
of comparative mythology, whether etymological, his- 
torical, or psychological, while, if we only go back far 
enough, the fundamental principle of our science will 
never mislead us, viz. idem nomen, idem numen^ 

^ I see that M. Darm^steter himself, ia his Mies AdMionetles, has 
modified this statement. ^ Cette repartition,* he says, *n.’a pas 
dependant dtd ahsolue.* 
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III. PSTCHOLoGICAIi SCHOOL. (VOLKEB-PSTCHOLOGIB.) 

We now have to consider a third school of Com- 
parative Mythologists, which declares itself entirely 
independent both of etymology and analogy, and 
which nevertheless seems to me to have rendered 
most excellent service to the students of mythology. 
The followers of that school do not confine themselves 
to the study of the mythology of one linguistic family 
only, whether Aryan, Semitic, African, Australian, 
American, etc., but they consider the mythological 
stage as a necessary phase in the psychological growth 
of man in every part of the world, and therefore look 
for analogies, not only where the common origin of 
nations and languages possessing certain myths in 
common has been proved, but where no such relation- 
ship seems possible. This study has been cultivated 
with great success during the last fifty years, and is 
generally known on the Continent as a branch of 
Vbllcer-psychologie, I have often been blamed, both 
for having been too enthusiastic an advocate and for 
having been too critical a judge of this new branch of 
mythological research, but I can plead Not Guilty to 
both these chaiges. 

Advantages In England ; India, Colonies, Ulssionavr Societies. 

Living in England, 1 naturally tried to avail myself 
of the splendid opportunities which this couuti*y offers 
for linguistic and ethnological studies. India, to me 
the most interesting of ajU countries in the world, is 
now divided from England by a three weeks’ journey 
only, and through a number of eminent Englishmen 
who spend their lives in India, and a number of pro- 
mising young men whom India sends to be educated 
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in England^ there is now so close an intercom se 
between the East and the West, that at Oxford^ for 
instance, it is almost as easy to study the language, 
manners, and customs of the Veddahs as of the Gaels. 

Besides India, there are the Colonies, and there is, 
or, at all events, there ought to be, no difidculty in 
obtaining through the Colonial Office any information 
that could be of use for the study of civilised or un- 
civilised tribes from Canada to New Guinea. 

Lastly, there is the wonderful net which Missionary 
enterprise has spread from England over the whole 
world, and which might so usefully be employed, not 
only for its own most excellent purpose, but likewise 
fox gathering valuable information for the proper 
study of mankind. 

Though I have often had to complain of the small 
encouragement which ethnological researches receive 
in England, where they ought to flourish and abound, 
I feel bound to express my sincere gratitude for the 
kindness and the intelligent interest with which the 
Directors of the old East-India Company, and the 
authorities at the India Office, the Colonial Office, and 
the Missionary Societies have listened to my con- 
stant and sometimes, no doubt, somewhat impatient 
appeals. 

In India much has been done, not only for the study 
of its ancient classical literature and the exploration 
of its antiquities, hut likewise for studying the 
numerous living dialects, collecting legends, register- 
ing customs, studying religions and superstitions. 
The publication of the Rig-veda, the oldest book of 
the Aryan race, in six quarto volumes, and the series 
of translations of the Sacred Boohs of tJie East^ 
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entrusted to mj editorship, bear snfScient itness that 
my appeals for help have not always been in vain. 

If I have been less successful in stimulating ethno- 
logical research in the Colonies, it has not been alto- 
gether my fault. At one time I thought indeed that 
the first step at least had been made. During Lord 
Granville’s tenure of office an official invitation was 
sent to all the Colonies, requesting all who took an 
interest in the history of native races, to collect their 
languages, to note down their religious practices, their 
customs and laws, to describe their antiquities, their 
idols, their weapons and tools, and to send accounts 
to the Colonial Office in London. The invitation was 
well responded to, and my hope was that these paper's, 
after careful examination, might have been puhliHlied 
from time to time as 'Ethnological Records of the 
English Colonics.’ But alas, a new king arose which 
knew not Joseph. The papers were cither allowed to 
accumulate in forgotten pigeon-holes, or were handed 
over to some learned societies, and under the cold 
water that was persistently poured upon it, the scheme 
that had been started with every prospect of success 
was finally extinguished. Languages which have 
lived for thousands of years are now allowed to die 
out without being recorded ; laws dating from the 
first beginnings of social organisation are forgotten ; 
religious customs which might have thrown light on 
many a dark page in the history of other religions, 
become extinct before our eyes, because the official 
con’espondence became troublesome to the permanent 
staff of the Colonial Office, and because the expendi* 
ture of a few thousand pounds was oonsidorod too 
extravagant for preserving the historical records of 
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the Eaglish Colonies. Some good, however, has come 
of this agitation, though it was less than what was 
hoped for. In several of the Colonies local grants 
have been made for archaeological and linguistic re- 
search, and at the Cape a professorship has actually 
been founded for South Afi'ican Philology, which, in 
connection with the important linguistic library, given 
by Sir George Grey, will make Cape Town, I hope, a 
permanent home of African studies 

Work done In America. 

Most excellent work is now being done in America 
also. There had been in the United States too some 
remissness, and some failures and waste of money. 
But when at last it was perceived that the preser-» 
vation of whatever can still be known about the 
aboriginal tribes of America forms a kind of national 
duty, the funds were soon forthcoming, and the best 
scholars were found to carry out this work most 
thoroughly. By Act of Congress of March 3, 1879, 
the United States Geological Survey was established, 
and a Bureau of Ethnology was started under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, with an 
excellent Director, Mr. J. W. Powell, and an efficient 
staff of able assistants. The work was divided -into 
four departments, — arts, institutions, languages, and 
opinions. But, as Mr. Powell remarks in his Report, 
‘these four departments must work together and 
throw light on each other. The study of arts is but 
the collection of curiosities, unless the relations be-» 
tween arts, institutions, and language are discovered. 
The study of institutions leads but to the discovery 

t Introduction to the Scime of BeltgioiOj p. 275. 
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of carious habits aad customs, unless the deeper 
meaning thereof is discovered from arts, lai^ages, 
and opinions. The study of language is but the 
study of words, unless philological research is based 
upon a knowledge of arts, institutions, and opinions, 
iind the study of opinions is but the collection of 
mythic stories, if their true meaning is not ascertained 
in the history of arts, institutions, and languages.’ 

In 1877 appeared the ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Indian Languages,’ with words, phrases, and sen- 
tences to be collected, by J. W. Powell; second 
edition 1880. 

The first Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 1879 
to 1880, published in 1881, contained exceedingly 
valuable contiibutions from the Director, Mr. Powell, 
and from several of his follow-workers 

Yolunteers came forward from many parts to help 
in this noble work, as soon as it became known that 
their contributions would be published with due 
credit, and that objects of savage and barbaric art 
might be safely deposited in a National Museum. 

La 1881 appeared the important and comprehensive 
work of Hon. Lewis H. Morgan on ‘Houses and 
House-Life of the American Aborigines ' (V ol, IV. of 
Contiibutions to American Ethnology), containing 


* The roost important papers were Dr, H C. Yarrow, * Contri- 
bution to the study of the Mortuary Customs of the North Ameriean 
Indians/ a continuation of a former paper, called ^ Introduction to 
ihe study of Mortuary Customs' ; E. S. Holden, * Studies in Centml 
American Picture Writing'; Colonel Garrick Mallory, * Sign- 
Language among North American Indians/ There is also at the 
end of the volume a useful catalogue of linguistic MSS in the 
library of the Bureau of Ethnology, by Mr. James Pilling, the same 
scholar who is preparing a complete Bibliography of Norih America n 
Philology, containing a chronological list of all works written in or 
upon any of the languages of North America, 
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most careful otservations on two great periods in 
the growth of early society of which we know next 
to nothing in other parts of the world. Mr. Morgan’s 
great work, ‘ Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity,’ 
had appeared in 1871, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and had laid a solid foundation for a new 
branch of ethnological study. But this new essay 
deserves equal attention. It treats of two periods, 
the Older and the Middle period of barbarism, the 
former represented by the Iroquois and similar tribes 
in the North, the latter by the Aztecs of Mexico and 
the Indians of Yucatan and Central America. Mr. 
Morgan tries to show that during those peiiods, the 
family being too weak a unit to face the struggle of 
life, it* was thought prudent and necessary to form 
combinations of families, living together in large 
houses, and that this led to a curious social and 
governmental organization, to a certain communion 
in living, and respect for hospitality, and peculiar 
kinds of kinship, all of extreme interest to the student 
of ethnology. Mr. Morgan's death is a severe loss to 
ethnological science, and we ought not to forget that, 
as Mr. Brinton remarks (‘American Languages/ 1885, 
p. 6), the life-work of that eminent antiquary was 
based entirely on linguistics. 

Linguistic studies occupy the foremost place in the 
work now being carried on under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Ethnology \ because, as Mr, Powell truly 

^ The following grammars, we are informed, are in preparation, 
and will soon be published : — Ths Cegiha Language^ by the Rev. J. 
Owen Dorsey ; The KUmath Language^ by A. S. G^tschet ; The Dakota 
Language, by idie Rev. S. B. Briggs. These will be followed by a 
Grammar of several of the Iroquois Dialects, by Mrs. Brminnie A. 
Smith, and by a Grammar of the Chata Language, by Frol Otis T. 
Mason* 
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remarks, * Without a fundamental knowledge of those 
languages which can still he successfully studied, all 
other anthropologie peculiarities of the tribes speak- 
ing them will be imperfectly undemtood.’ 

The second Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology for 1880-1881, published at Washington in 
1883, contains, besides Mr. Powell’s report, the fol- 
lowing papers: Frank H. Cushing, *Zuni Fetiches^; 
Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, ‘Myths of the Iroquois'; 
Henry W. Henshaw, ‘Animal Carvings from the 
Mounds of Mississippi Valley'; Dr. Washington 
Matthews, ‘Navajo Silversmiths’; W. H. Holmes, 
‘Alii in Shell of the Ancient Americans'; James 
Stevenson, ‘ IFustrated Catalogue of the Collections 
obtained from the Indiana of New Mexico and Arizona 
in 1879 and 1880.’ 

I have since received two more volumes, each full 
of valuable information. The Report for 1 881 to 1882, 
published in 1884, contains, among other papers, one 
by Mr. Cyrus Thomas, ‘ On certain Maya and Mexican 
Manuscripts,’ another by Mr. J. Owen Dorsey, ‘ On 
Omaha Sociology/ and another by Dr. Washington 
Matthews, ‘On Navajo Weavers/ The Report for 
1882-1888, published in 1886, gives us an essay by 
Mr. Garrick Mallery, ‘On Pictographs of the North- 
American Indians,’ and several papers on ceramic art 
by Mr. W. H. Holmes and Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing. 

Works of this kind are of the greatest impoiiance 
for the study of anthropology, and particularly for 
that branch of it which we call mythology, I know 
that in trying to encourage the study of the lan- 
guages, the customs, and the religions of uncivilised 
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races, we may sometimes incur the suspicion of un- 
duly exaggerating the importance of the results likely 
to be obtained from such researches ; nor can it be 
denied that researches of this kind may often lead 
only to an accumulation of curious facts which, unless 
they can be interpreted by themselves or used to 
interpret other facts, are considered by the public at 
large as mere rubbish. If properly sifted and classified, 
however, such rubbish has yielded already the most 
valuable grains of gold, and those who doubt it have 
only to read that one truly classical work, Anthropo- 
logie der Naturvdlk&r by Waitz, in order to see how 
much may be learnt from what that great scholar 
rightly calls, not ‘ Savages,’ but ‘the People of Nature.’ 

ThA VniA UeaninfiT of ISaailto. 

The mythology and religion of these People of 
Nature require, however, the same critical treatment 
which is demanded for the study of Greek and Boman 
Mythology. There is a difference between being 
pedantic and being honest. It is pedantic to exact 
from a writer on North American religions the same 
familiarity with the languages of the Mohawks which 
Gottfried Hermann possessed with Greek, or the same 
critical accuracy in their treatment of the religion 
and philosophy of these nomadic races which Munro 
brought to the study of Lucretius. Nor should we 
forget that a critical study of languages and reli- 
gions has been making such rapid progress of late 
and has assumed such large proportions, that a 
writer on anthropology is not at once to be set down 
as ignorant or dishonest, because he writes in ignor- 
ance of the most recent essay published, it may be, in 
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the Transactions of some local society. What is dis- 
honest, or, at all events, unscholarlike, is to write 
dogmatically on any subject of which we have not 
made a special study, and at the same time wilfully 
to ignore or even to ridicule the work which specialists 
have devoted to it. 

It is not fair, for instance, to blame writers on 
anthropology if they have hi^erto ascribed to the 
North- American Indians, as is generally done, a kind 
of primitive monotheism. The ‘ Great Manito ^ ’ has 
been so often represented by men who had long been 
living among the Bed-Indians as the Supreme Spirit, 
in all but his name identified with Jehovah, that it 
required some courage to question this view. Some 
of the earliest missionaries, such as Roger Williams, 
had pointed out that MornAto was rather a pantheistic 
than a monotheistic concept, and Lahontaine had re- 
marked long ago that it was applied to all that sur- 
passes their understanding and proceeds from a cause 
that they cannot trace It was reserved, however, to 
those scholai-s who of late have studied the languages 
of America with the same analytical acumen which 
has given us our grammars of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, to bring out clearly the original intention of the 
Great Manito. they tell us, means simply the 

‘ I see it stated by Mr. E. Earrer (MatZ, Toronto) that JTiMf-Manieo, 
which is generally translated by Uhe Great Spirit,* is a mere 
mistake, and that the true form is CHtse-Mwiito. whi<m means <the 
Spirit of the Lay.' Gijig is the day, the light, the shining. Hence 
gngiebj the morning. The root is giji, to warm, to heat, to cook, to 
ripen, and firom it giiais or keziSj the sun, as well as 9 ^, the day. 
The moon is called the night-sun, or the nighi^shine, and 

gitsiia is the month. How many analogies are here supplied with 
Sanskrit words 1 

* M. M., Xn^oduction toth^ Science qfXUlipcmf p. 195. 
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Eeyond \ and was in fact one of the many names which 
we find among nations where we should least expect 
it, as the fij'st vague expression of the Infinite 
Scholarship only could have established this fact, and 
while not blaming anthropologists for not having dis- 
covered what was really outside their domain, one 
may at the same time remind them that they ought to 
appreciate more highly the services which scholarship, 
and scholarship alone, can render to their studies. 

It is curious to observe in how many different ways 
this word Manito has been translated, as spirit, demon, 
god, devil, mystery, magic, and even medicine The 
etymological or original meaning of Manito^ as ex- 
plained by Trumbull, has been discussed in my 
‘Lectures on the Science of Religion,’ p. 193. , Another 
word for Manito in Algonkin is okiy in Iroquois ohi 
and oticon, in Dakota wakariy in Aztec teotly in Quichua 
huacaj and in Maya ku. They aU express, as Biinton 
says, the idea of the supernatural in its most general 
form, as that which is above the natural. Wakan as 
an adverb means ahovoy oki is the same as oghee^ and 
otkon seems allied to hetkeny all having the same signifi- 
cation. Whether aU these words have a common origin 
must as yet remain doubtful, but it deserves at least 
to be pointed out, how closely they resemble each 
other, ku in Maya, kue-ya in Natchez, kauhwu in the 
Uohee of West Florida, okha in Otomi, okee in Mandan, 
ogha, waughon, wakan in Sioux, waka and huaca in 
Quichua, qualcer ^ and oki in toquois, old in Algonkin, 

1 M. M., 1.0,, p. 196. 

‘ M. M., Hibhert Lectures, p. 55, Hana, a Melanesian name for the 
Infinite. 

* Brinton, Myths of the New WorleJ, p. 45, 

* O-allatin {Transactions Ammcm Anligxiarian Society, yol. ii.) is 
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vaghalt in Eskimo, being all intended to express that 
which is above, the sky, and what is above the sky. 
The Indians themselves find it difficult to explain what 
they mean by this word. The Hurons, from whom 
possibly the toquois borrowed the word, declared that 
they meant by it a demoniac power ‘ that rules the 
seasons of the yeai', that holds the winds and the waves 
in leash, that can give fortune to their undei*takings, 
and relieve all their wants.’ The Aztecs and Quiches 
attempted to express more fully what they mean, by 
using at the same time such phrases as ^ Head of the 
Sky,’ * Lord of the Sky,’ ‘ Prince of the Azure Plani- 
sphere,’ ‘ the Above All,’ ^ the Soul of the Sky.’ 

It was through the Missionaries, however, that Mamio 
and the other names for the Beyond were for the first 
time taken as names of the Good Spirit, in the Chris- 
tian sense of the word ; and it is stated positively in 
the ‘Jesuit Relations’ that there was no one immaterial 
god, recognised by the Algonkin tribes, when first 
brought into contact with Europeans, and that the 
title, the Great Manito, was introduced fiu*st by them- 
selves in its personal sensed, while the name of tho 
Supreme Iroquois deity, triumphantly adduced by many 
writers to show the monotheism underlying the native 
creeds, viz. Neo or Hawaneu, is strongly suspected of 
being nothing but an Indian corruption of the French 
Dim and le bon DieuK 

led to suppose that the Eastern tribes derived their firat notions of 
a Supreme Being from the Quakers ; Brinton, p. 48, note. 

* MelaHons ae la Nouiielle France, pour Van 16S7, p. 4!» ; Brinton. Lc., 
p. 53. 

® iiiides Phildogiques sur quelgues lunguen eaimgea VAmefiguct p. 14, 
Montreal, 1866; Brinton, l.o,, p. 68. Mr. Garrick Maliery, in his 
paper on the Hetographs of the North-Amerioan Indians {Report gf 
Burem of Mhnohgy, 1882-83, p. 191), says; ‘The statement that the 

L 1 
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Every kind of excuse, I know quite well, has been 
used in order to escape from the drudgery of philolo- 
gical study. Its results have been called uncertain 
and changing, and no grapes have ever been called 
so sour as those that produce the intoxicating wine of 
Comparative Philology. The most honest excuse has 
always been one in which I can fuUy sympathize, 
that life is too short to learn the grammars even of the 
seventy-five languages of North America only. No 
doubt it is, but it is not too short to teach us a certain 
amount of circumspection, before we declare, like Mr, 
Herbert Spencer, that the North American languages 
are still in such a state that they cannot be spoken 
in the dark, or before we pronounce an opinion that 
they cannot possibly possess a name for the Infinite. 

I know of course that when I have from time to 
time availed myself of the traditions of non-civilised 
races in elucidation of Greek, Roman, and Vedic 
mythology, I have laid myself open to the same 
criticism which I have so freely addressed to others. 
The subject seemed to me so important that I was 
willing to incur a certain risk while trying to attract 
the attention of others to the valuable results likely 
to be obtained from it, and while encouraging younger 
scholars to study such languages as Hottentot or 
Mohawk, in the same spirit in which they had studied 
Greek and Latin. I myself had but little time to 
bestow on the study of these non-Uterary languages, 

Indians worshipped one Great Spirit" or single oyeir^ng per- 
sonal god is eiToneous. That philosophical conception is beyond 
the stage of culture reached by them, and was not found in any 
tribe previous to missionai'y influence. Their actual philosophy 
can be expressed far more objectively and therefore pictorially.' 
But see also Shea, JOict Fran^ais Onontagui, preface. 
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yet I may say this in self-defence that, whenever I 
have ventured to wiite about the religious, mytholo- 
gical, and moral ideas of uncivilised races and the 
light which they throw on dark chapters of Aryan or 
Semitic religion, mythology, or ethics, I have ^ways 
tried to gain beforehand a certain insight into their 
language or to claim the assistance of competent 
scholars, in order to keep myself from going entirely 
wrong, though painfully aware all the time of the 
thinness of the ice on which I ventured. 

Before I wrote on the mythology of North- American 
Indians, I had availed myself of the opportunity of 
learning the elements of the Mohawk language from 
my young friend, M. Oronyhateka, when an under- 
graduate at Oxford. I wrote down at the time the 
outlines of a Mohawk grammai', which perhaps may 
stiH be published some day \ 

It was my friendship with the late Bishop Patteson 
of Melanesia which led me to take an interest in 
Melanesian and Polynesian grammar. He sent me 
lists of woi’ds and grammatical outlines which threw 
strange rays of light on the thoughts of these primitive 
islanders* After his death I enjoyed the great benefit 
of being able to go through the intricacies of Poly- 
nesian mythology with Mr. W, W, Gill, who, as a 
missionary, has acquired a complete mastery of some 
of the Polynesian dialects. At a still later time I 
could avail myself of the explanations which the Rev. 
B. H, Codrington; one of the highest authorities in 


' Of. m Literary Faculty of the Fatm Races qf Amarica, by John 
Beads, Trans. Roy. Sos, Canada, Sect. II. 1884, p. 17 : The Suron- 
Ir oquois of Canada, by Daniel Wilson, Trans. Roy. Soo. Canada, Sect. 
11. 1884, p. 87. 

L 1 2 
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this branch of philologyj was good enough to give me 
as to the mental capacities of these interesting races. 
It was only after receiving such valuable help that 
in my Preface to ‘ Myths and Songs from the South 
Pacific/ by the Rev, William Wyatt Gill, 1876\ I 
ventured to call attention to the lessons which Com- 
parative Mythologists might learn, even in the small 
island of Mangala, and to the curious coincidences 
between Polynesian and classical myths and customs. 

It may, no doubt, seem bold to classical scholars to 
endeavour to make the myths of Greek poets and the 
theories of Greek philosophers as to the maiTiage be- 
tween Heaven and Earth more intelligible by a refer- 
ence to the crude traditions of the New Zealanders \ 
still more to trace the semiis nv/m/inis and the first 
apprehensions of the Infinite to the Mana of the 
Melanesians. Still, under proper safeguards, and 
more particularly with the advice of the best authori- 
ties accessible at present, such boldness may be 
forgiven, and may possibly encourage others who are 
better qualified than I am to prosecute researches, 
which have already yielded some fruit. 

As to the African languages, they were brought 
near to me many years ago through my personal inter- 
course with the late Dr. Bleek, and afterwards with 
his gifted successor, Dr. Hahn. But again I should 
have hesitated to avail mynelf of the rich materials 
which the folk-lore of African races supplies to the 
student of mythology, had I not been able to confer 
personally with such scholars as Dr. Callaway and 
Dr. Hahn on every point on which I wished to speak 

^ InttodmHon fo the Science qf Beligiont p- 248. 

^ Indict, what cm it teach ? pp. 150-56 ; Hibhert Lectum, p. 55. 
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elucidating dark corners in the mythology of India 
nnd Greece. It was under such guidance that I felt 
encouraged to write what I have written on South 
African mythology, on the metaphorical meaning of 
Uthlanga on the Mythology among the Hottentots 
^nd on the Languages of Africa in general 

We have thus examined the three schools of Com- 
parative Mythology, the Etymological^ the Analogical^ 
^d the purely Psychological^ and we have seen what 
kind of work has been done, and may still be done, by 
each of them. It may possibly be asked why mytho- 
] ogy should deserve so laborious a study. In former times 
mythology was studied chiefly to enable the classical 
scholar to understand the frequent allusions to gods and 
goddesses, to heroes and heroines which occtir in Greek 
and Latin authors. It was also considered a part of 
general education, so far as it enabled ladies and 
gentlemen to recognise the character and meaning of 
ancient statues in our museums, and the right pronun- 
ciation of the names of classical gods and heroes, so 
often introduced into their writings by modern poets. 
But that mythology should possess an interest of its 
own, that it should mark an important period in the 
history of language and thought, and therefore in the 
history of the human race, was never thought of. 

So long as we knew of Greek and Roman mythology 
only, this was intelligible. The Greeks and Romans 
were always looked upon as exceptional people, and it 
was ascribed to their peculiar poetical genius that they 
should have invented so strange a collection of fancies 
and horrors as their mythology. 

^ Ivihniuetim, to the Science <if JSeUfion, 1862, p. 40. 

* nuf., p. 278. » jrW(J., p. 286. 
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But when it was found that almost every nation, 
whether civilised or uncivilised, possessed something 
like mythology, and that these various mythologies 
presented the most startling coincidences, philosophers 
could not help admitting that there must be some- 
thing in human nature that by necessity led to 
mythology, nay, that there must be some reason in 
all the unreason that goes by the name of myth. 

That something was discovered to be language, in 
its natural progress from roots to words ; in its being 
forced to use roots expressive of human activities in 
naming the most striking phenomena of the objective 
world, and, in many cases, in its forgetfulness of the 
original purport of such names. Mythology, which at 
first seemed like a kind of madness that had come over 
the human race at a certain period of its development, 
has now been recognised as an inevitable phase in the 
growth of language and thought, for the two are always 
inseparable. It represents what in geology we 
should call a Tnetamorphic stratum, a convulsion of 
rational, intelligible, and duly stratified language pro- 
duced by volcanic eruptions of underlying rocks. It 
is metamorpbic language and thought, and it is the 
duty of the geologist of language to try to discover in 
the widely scattered fragments of that mythological 
stratum the remains of organic life, of rational thought, 
and of the earliest religious aspirations. 
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ON CUSTOMS AND LA.WS. 

Materials for the Studgr of Customs and S^aws. 

T he oousideratioxii of the materials for the study 
of Natural Beligiou which may be discovered 
iu language and mythology, has occupied us for a 
long time. It would not have been enough simply to 
enumerate these materials. It was necessary at the 
same time to show how they have been obtained, and 
how they could and should be used. The ore in this 
case is not, as it were, to be found on the surface, but 
has first to be brought to light, and to be sifted and 
purified before it can be made to serve oui' own 
pmposes. 

It is different with Customs and Laws. Here there 
can be little doubt as to where the materials can be 
found or how they should be used. Many of the 
ancient laws and customs have been collected and 
have reetived a place among the Sacred Books. You 
will find rich materials in the translations of the 
‘Sacred Books of the East,’ for instance, in the 
BrSbmarias (Nos. XII, XXYl), the Grihya-sfitras 
(Nos. XXIX) XXX), the Sacred Laws of the Axy&a 
(Nos. II, XIY, XXY), for Hinduism; in the Yinaya 
texts (Nos. Xin, XYII, XX) for Buddhism; in the 
Avesta (Nos. lY, XXHI, XXXI) for Zoroastrianism ; 
and in several of the books of Confucius for China 
In other countries we must depend either on ancient 
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codes of law, or on the descriptions found in the works 
of travellers, explorers, and missionaries. 

Still, it must not be supposed that the study of 
manners and customs and laws is without its diffi- 
culties, a mere amusement for casual readers and 
compilers. It is difficult for travellers to observe and 
describe customs and laws correctly ; it is still more 
difficult for the student to discover their real origin 
and their true purport. 

Customs based ou Belififlous Ideas. 

Even if we confine our study to customs and laws 
which bear a religious character, we shall find it by 
no means easy to distinguish between those which are 
based on religious ideas and those which have served 
as a basis for religious ideas. 

The custom of prayer, for instance, springs, no 
doubt, from a religious source, and the same may 
be said of simple libations and offerings to the gods 
which accompanied such prayers. Nothing is more 
natural than such a prayer at the rising and the 
setting of the sun, and a midday prayer also would 
soon find its legitimate place between the two. These 
three prayers we find in the Old Testament as well as 
in the Veda, and among many of the so-called savage 
races. But soon these three prayers, and any observ- 
ances connected with them, begin to serve another 
purpose also, namely the division of the day and of 
the labours of the day, and this purpose may in time 
become so prominent in the eyes of the people as to 
obscure altogether the original meaning of the three 
daily prayers and libations (Tri-scmdhyd). 

We have read a great deal lately about the Vedic 
prayers bang later than the Vedic sacrifices. ' No 
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doubt, an ancient rite may have suggested a corre- 
sponding prayer, but an ancient prayer may likewise 
have suggested a corresponding rite. And in the 
nature of thing's a mute morning, noon, and evening 
rite is hardly conceivable, while a spontaneous prayer 
to the Dawn might surely have been composed with- 
out any reference as yet to any definite rite. To suppose, 
as Bergaigne did, that the hymns addressed to Agni, the 
Dawn, the Asvins, and the Sun at the pr&taranu- 
vaka, the &avina-6§.stra, and similar collections of 
Vedic morning prayers, were all originally composed 
for liturgical purposes, is like supposing that all the 
psalms of the Old Testament were meant from the 
beginning for the morning and evening services of 
the Temple. Some of them may have been ; our final 
collections of Vedie hymns and Hebrew psalms also 
may have been the result of a practical want. But 
why religious poetry alone should never have been 
spontaneous is difficult to understand, and the very 
character of some of the later psalms and of some of 
the later Vedic hymns shows that they were fashioned 
after more ancient originals. That religion has often- 
become the mother of laws, and that in ancient times 
particularly many laws received their sanction from 
religion is a well-known fact. Themie was repre- 
sented by Hesiod as the wife of Zeus, by Pindar as 
the Tripehpos Mbs ^^vCov, Colotes declared that religion 
do^a) was the first and most important 
thing in the constitution of laws 
la the Old Testament, also, the Ten Commandments 
are spoken by God, and the fii*st four are of a purely 
religious character. They do not appeal to any but 
* Plutarch, Coloie^, cap. 31. 
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a divine authority, and the punishments threatened 
for disobedience are likewise believed to come from 
God. 

Customs ifsiieratinif Sellsrlons Ideas. 

But it has been too often overlooked that in many 
cases customs, at first purely secular and serving a 
very definite practical purpose, have assumed a re- 
ligious character at a later time, and have even 
given rise to entirely new religious ideas. What 
is called for instance, was at first a purely 

civil institution. The totem was meant as a sign of 
recognition and no more. During an early state 
of society such signs of recognition were absolutely 
necessary, and we find traces of them almost every- 
where, either in the shape of banners, or emblems on 
shields, or peculiar kinds of dress and armour, or 
other symbolic signs. When, however, a so-called 
totem, chosen by a family or a tribe as a sign of re- 
cognition, became surrounded, as the colours of a 
regiment are even now, by a halo of many recollec- 
tions, what was more natural than that, if the totem 
happened to be an animal, that animal should be 
looked upon as the guardian of a family or tribe, nay, 
in time, even as its ancestor. If people called them- 
selves Bears, and had chosen the bear for their totem 
or their crest, why should they not look upon a bear 
as their ancestor ? And, when they had once done so, 
is it so strange that they should have felt a certain 
reluctance to kill or to eat the bear, their ancestor, 
their protector, and, possibly, their god ? In this way 
a useful secular institution might become a religious 
custom, and lead on to religious ideas which could 
never have sprung up without it. 
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The same applies to ever so many domestic customs, 
which grew up in connection with marriages, births, 
initiation, name-giving, illness, and death, and which, 
particularly if their original purpose had been for- 
gotten, assumed invariably a saei'ed character. 

The observation of the changes of the moon, of the 
annual return of the sun, of the succession of the seasons, 
the months, the weeks, the days and hours, was one of 
the most fundamental conditions of a civilised life. 
Many of the mythological and religious ideas of 
antiquity are closely connected with what we should 
call the calendar. In ancient, and even in modern 
times, many of the greatest holy days and festivals 
betray a similar origin. But in all such cases we shall 
find it very difiScultto say whether the establishment of 
the calendar led to mythological and religious ideas, or 
whether mythological and religious ideas proved help- 
ful towards the establishment of a civil calendar. One 
thing only we must never forget, namely that customs 
and laws, however meaningless or even irrational they 
may appear, must all originally have had a meaning 
and a rational purpose. 

aollsimf. 

In early times usages grew up and were maintained 
simply because they were thought to bo useful to a 
commimity, whether small or large. What was seen 
to he more or less useful to all, became a usage, and 
the mere fact that it was a usage, that it had been 
repeated again and again, and tlmt it had existed for 
several genei-ations, sufiiced to give it in time a re- 
spected, venerable, and sacred character. What we cal! 
solenm, what the Bomans called 8Meimia,vraa origin- 
ally no more than what takes plara every year (from 
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sollus, whole, and anmua^ year)^. All this is simply 
human nature. 

It was only when with the progress of time some of 
these usages threatened to become abuses, and when 
single individuals or minorities declined to obey them, 
that the necessity arose for what we call laws, decisions 
cairied by majorities or by force, and upheld by the 
threat of punishment to be inflicted by properly con- 
stituted authorities. The members of a community 
ai’e seldom conscious of the object or the utility of 
their ancient usages, while legislation implies a clear 
conception of the necessity of a law. Hence it is chiefly 
for customs that a religious approval was afterwards 
required, while the laws, as such, were sufficiently 
protected by the sanction of the government and by 
the infliction of punishment. 

Anwxal Vestivals. 

Surprise has often been expressed at the prominent 
place which the sun occupies in many of the religious 
and sacrificial customs of the world. Why should the 
sun, it has often been asked, have been of such conse- 
quence to the ancient inhabitants of the earth ? People 
in our time think of the sun far away in the sky only ; 
they forget that, as causing the regular succession of 
the seasons, the same sun was of truly vital importance 
to the eai'ly taiers of the soil, and that nothing was more 
natural than that they should have celebrated the yearly 
return of the sun and the seasons by social gatherings, 
festivals, processions, thank-offerings, and propitia- 
tory sacrifices. To mention only a few of the ancient 

^ ^Sollenne, quod omnibus annis praestari debot,* Festus, p. 298 ; 
*sollenma sacra dicuntur quae certis temporibus annisque fieri 
solent,’ ibid., p. 844. 
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VedicsacrificeSj we find that the Agnihotra was per- 
formed twice eveay day; the DarsapfimamS,sa at 
every new and fall moon; the A^Lturm^.sya every 
fourth month, at the beginning of spring, the rainy 
season and autumn; the Agr^yaTZ/eshfi at harvest- 
time; the Pasubandha at the beginning of the rains. 
Such ceremonial acts, if repeated year after year, at 
the same seasons, would soon prove extremely useful for 
pui’elychronometrical purposes also; they would supply 
the first outlines of a calendar, and that calendar might 
in time assume a purely civil, instead of a religious 
character. But in spite of all that, it would be wrong 
to say that priests devised these annual festivals with 
the definite purpose of establishing a civil calendar. 
Here also it is quite true that what is fit, or rather 
what is found to be sensible and rational, survives, but 
it does not follow that this fitness was foreseen, and 
that the reasonableness, though it was there, was 
always perceived, 

Istax and Tammnz, 

A deal* instance of how mere customs, or the natui-al 
festivities connected with the chief events of the year, 
could lead to the formation of a myth and even of a 
religious belief, is supplied by the well-known story 
of Mar and Tammuz, which spread from Babylon to 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Greece, and which found its last 
refuge in the story of Adonis and Aphrodite. 

We know that among the Semitic as well as among 
the Aryan nations, the sun was an absorbing object of 
thought, whether in its daily or in its annual character. 
In Babylon, for instance, the sun was not only the chief 
deity, hut also the favourite subject of that daily 
gossip which we have learnt to call folk-lore, or legend 
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and myth. One of the most widely spread of those 
legends was the story of the love between the sun and 
the earth. Under diflFerent names that story has been 
told all over the world. Men could not help telling 
it, as soon as they began to tell anything. So long as 
their chief interest centred in the annual produce of 
the soil; so long, in fact, as their very life depended on 
the happy union of the fertile earth and the waim 
embraces of the sun, their thoughts were solar. One 
of the inevitable chapters in that solar legend was the 
ti*agedy of winter, when the happy union between 
eai'th and sun seemed dissolved, when the sun no 
longer smiled on the earth, but grew weak and old, 
and at last forsook the earth altogether. Then the 
eaith is represented as trying to recover the sun and 
the warmth and life that flows from it, as descending 
into the dark regions in order to bring him back or to 
restore him to new life, and thus to recover the 
treasm-es of which all nature was robbed during the 
winter. Poetical fancy has clothed that simple theme 
in ever so many disguises^ the most ancient of which 
is perhaps the Babylonian poem which recounts the 
descent of the goddess I^twr into the nether world in 
search of the healing waters, which should restore to 
life her bridegroom, Tammuz, This poem has often 
been translated, and the translations vary considerably. 
Considering the difficulties of such a translation, the 
uncertainty in the rendering of many passages is per- 
fectly intelligible, I give hei’e some extracts from the 
last translation which Professor Sayce has published in 
his Eibhert Lechires (p. 221): 

<l.To the land wlienoe none return, the region of (darhness)^ 
Istar, the daughter of Sin (tlie moon), (inclined) her ear, 
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Yea, Istar herself, the daughter of Sin, inclined (her) ear 
To the house of darkness, the seat of the god Irkalla, 

To the house from whose entrance there is no exit/ 

^12. Istar, on arriving at the gate of Hades, 

To the keeper of the gate addressed the word : 

Opener (keeper) of the waters, open thy gate I 
Open thy gate that I may enter. 

If thou openest not the gate that I may enter, 

1 will smite the door, the bolt will I shatter, 

1 will smite the threshold and pass through the portals, 

1 will raise up the dead to devour the living, 

Above the living the^dead shall exceed in number. 

The keeper opened his mouth and speaks, 

He says to the princess Istar ; 

Stay, 0 Lady, thou must not break it down i 
Let me go and declare thy name to Nin-ki-gal, the gucen of 
Hades/ 

The keeper then informs Niu-ki-gal, who is also 
called Allat^, of Istar’s arrival, and of her wish to 
obtain the water for her bridegroom. But Allat is 
angry. She commands Istar to be stripped and to 
be led before her, when she curses her, limb by limb. 
Then, howevei', all sorts of misfoi-tunes fell on the 
whole eaiih. 

^75. After that the lady Istar into Hades had descended, 

With the cow the bull would not unite, (the ass would not 
approach the female,) 

The handmaid (in the street would not approach the freeman), 
The freeman ceased (to give his order)/ 

Then the messenger of the gods informed the Sun- 
god of all the woe and destruction that had been 
wrought on earth through Istar’s absence, and the Sun- 
god thereon consulted with Sin, his father, and with 
Ea, the king. And Ea formed a being called Atsu-sa- 
namir, (i. e. his rising is seen,) and sent him to Alla* 

' Allat, the feminine of Allah, an idol mentioned in the Qnr^An ; 
st'o Hamtl Books oftho Sant, vol, vi, p. xii. 
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to demand the water for Istar and her bridegroom. 
AUat curses and swears^ but she is obliged to set 
Istar free, to restore her garments, and to give to her 
the waters of life. 

This is a short abstract of a most curious poem, so 
far as it can at present be deciphered K It represents 
the annual recovery of the vernal sun which follows 
after the woe and wailing of the earth or of the whole 
of nature during winter 

But we shall see that the full meaning of such a 
poem can only be restored by a careful study of the 
customs connected with the death and the revival of 
Tammuz. Ezekiel (viii. 14) saw in a vision * the door 
of the gate of the Lord's house which was toward the 
north, and behold, there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz.* This shows that the original character of 
the sacred ceremonies connected with Tammuz con-> 
sisted in bewailing his death, although naturally these 
lamentations would be followed by rejoicings on the 
return of Tammuz. 

Now we are told that another purely Semitic name 
of Tammuz was Adonai, Lit. my lord, and that under 
that name his worship was carried to the West. ‘ It 
was above all in the Phenician town of Gebal or 
Byblos that the death of Adonis^ who is Adonai, 
was commemorated. Here, eight miles to the north 

^ We are told that the myth of Istar and Tammuz was originally 
Accadian, and that we have here only a later Babylonian or Semitic 
version of it. However that may be, the general meaning of the 
myth is clear. 

Ptofessor Tide also, a most careful interpreter of myths, admits 
that the legend of Istar’s descent into Hades is but a thinly veiled 
description of the earth-goddess, seeking below for the hidden waters 
of life, which shall cause the Sun-god and all nature with him to rise 
again from their sleep of death. (^Acles du sixzeme OonffrSs intematfoml 
des OrimMiaUs^ li. 1, pp. 495 seq. ; Sayoe, Bibheft Xepfum, p. 251.) 
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of Beyrfltj the ancient military road led from eastern 
Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean. Hard by 
was the river of Adonis, the Nahr Ibrahim of to-day, 
which rolled through a rooky gorge into the sea. 
Each year, when the rains and melting snows of spring 
stained its waters with the red marl of the mountains, 
the people of Gebal beheld in it the blood of the 
slaughtered Sun-god. It was then, in the month of 
January or June, that the funeral festival of the god 
was held. It lasted seven day^. Gardens of Adonis," 
as they were called, were planted, pots filled with 
earth and cut herbs, which soon withered away in the 
fierce heat of the summer sun, fitting emblems of the 
god Adonis himself. Meanwhile the streets and gates 
of the temples were filled with throngs of wailing 
women. They tore their hair, they disfigured the 
face, they cut the breast with sharp knives, in token 
of the agony of their grief. Their cry of lamentation 
went up to heaven mingled with that of the Galli, 
the priests of Ashtoreth, who shared with them their 
festival of woe over her murdered bridegroom, Adonis, 
the young, the beautifiil, the beloved of Ashtoreth, 
was dead ; the bright sun of the springtide, like the 
verdure of nature which he had called into life, was 
slain and withered by the hot blasts of summer.* 

I have quoted these statements on the best au- 
thority, that of my friend, Professor Sayce. That 
Ashtoreth is the same word as Istar, with the Semitic 
feminine suflSix, can hardly be doubted. That Adonis, 
or Adonai, ‘ my lord/ is another name for Tammua, is 
at all events very likely. But what is of the greatest 
interest is that in Fhenicia the annual tragedy of the 
death of the solar hero is placed not in the winter, but 

H m 
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in midsummer^ the time when in that part of the 
world the fierce summer heat seemed to threaten and 
actually to destroy the vegetation of the earth (1, c., 
p. 231). Nor did the lamentations for his death take 
place in all parts of Syria at the same time. We leam 
from Ammianus that when Julian arrived at Antioch 
in the late autumn, he found the festival of Adonis 
being celebrated, ^according to ancient usage/ after 
the ingathering of the harvest and before the beginning 
of the new year, in Tisri or October ; while Macrobius 
tells us that the Syrian worshippers of Adonis ex- 
plained the boards tusk which had slain the god, as 
the cold and darkness of winter, his return to the 
upper world being his ' victory over the first six zodi- 
acal signs, along with the lengthening daylight^ (1. c.^ 
p. 231). Climatic influences were sure to teU on 
these festivals in Syria and Babylonia, as elsewhere. 
In the highlands of Syria the summer was not the 
dangerous foe, it was in Babylonia; it was, on the 
contrary, a kindly friend, whose heats quickened and 
fostered the golden rain. Winter, therefore, and not 
summer, was the enemy who had slain the god. 

The celebration of the festival of Adonis at different 
times of the year, therefore, so far from being difficult 
to explain, seems rather to confirm the view taken of 
the original character of Tammuz or Adonis, as 
the solar god in his annual character* His birth, 
his happy youth, his death, and his resurrection 
might well represent the different seasons of the year, 
and in each of them the god of the year might either 
be praised or bewailed, according to the view taken 
of his fate. It becomes perfectly intelligible too why, 
according to some (1. c., p. 329), Adonis shared half 
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the year with the goddess of death, and the other 
half only with the goddess of love, while according to 
others, who divided the year into three parts, Adonis 
was condemned to dwell four months in Hades, four 
months he was free to dwell where he might choose, 
and the remaining four were passed in the com- 
panionship of Ashtoreth, to whom he devoted also 
his four months of freedom. 

Here then we see how a custom, though it begins 
with the simplest events which mark the ordinary 
course of the year, may be modified by local and 
other influences, and how after a time it may produce 
sacred ceremonies, a myth to explain them, and in 
the end a new religious faith. 

This becomes particularly clear when we can watch 
a custom transferred from one country to another, 
and the concomitant myth translated, as it were, from 
one language into another. 

We are told (p. 329) that after the revolt of Egypt 
from the Assyrian king and the rise of the 26th 
Dynasty, Egyptian beliefs found their way into 
Phenicia, where the story of Osiris was mixed up with 
that of Adonis, Osiris too was a Sun-god, who had 
been slain and had risen again from the dead, so that 
the festival of Adonis at Gebal could easily be assi- 
milated to that of Osiris in Egypt. It was owing to 
this amalgamation that the days of mourning for 
Adonis were succeeded by days of rejoicing at the re- 
vival of Osiris and his counterpart Adonis. 

Still more curious is the way in which in Cyprus 
the legends of Istar and Tammujs, or Ashtoreth and 
Adonis, were grafted on the Greek legends of Aphro- 
dite. The idea that the Greeks had no conception 
M m 2 
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and name of the goddess Aphrodite, before they were 
indoctrinated by the Fhenicians, can hardly be held 
any longer. What happened in Egypt, happened in 
Greece, but while in Egypt the chief points of simi- 
larity were seen between Osiris and Adonjls, in Cyprus 
and afterwards in Greece it was Ashtoreth, the female 
element of the legend, that was attracted by Aphro- 
dite, We shall leave^ it undecided whether the name 
of Theias or Thoas, the king of Lemnos, the husband 
of Myrina, and the father of Adonis, is or is not a 
corruption of Tammuz, as Professor Sayce suggests. 
Adonis is represented in some Greek legends as the 
son of the Assyrian king Theias and of Myrrha (or 
Smyrna), also of Kinyras \ the founder of Paphos in 
Cyprus and of Kenchreis (or Metharme). This shows 
that the Greeks were never in doubt that Adonis 
came to them from Assyria and Cyprus, and that his 
festival, the a^^artcr/ubo;, the death, as well as the 
the finding of Adonis, was of Oriental origin. That 
they substituted Aphrodite for his beloved was as 
natural to them as that they made him stay four 
months in Hades with Persephone. But to suppose 
that the Greek Aphrodite, and all the legends told of 
her, owed their origin to the Phenicians, or Assyrians, 
or Babylonians, or Accadians, is flying in the face of 
all the facts, so far as known to us at present, and of 
all analogies. 

ZeXLst Xeuios. 

Another instance of an Eastern custom modif3ring 

^ Kinyras is derived by Professor Sayce from Oingira, theAccadian 
e(^iiivalent of Istar. Adonis also is called Qingras* Elinyras was 
formed throngh a play on the Phenician word the * zither.' 

His wife's name Kenchreis is likewise traced back by Professor Sayce 
(p, M4) to Gingiras, meaning goddess, the feminine of ^ingir^ creator. 
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the character of an ancient Greek god we have in 
Zeus Xenios. Zeus had originally no connection 
whatever with the custom of hospitality, whether in 
the sense of protection granted to strangers, or of 
actual hospitality offered to them. That custom was 
not of Greek origin, but came to the Greeks, as 
Professor Ihering^ has shown, from the Phenidans. 
Ideas of humanity, such as we find in the Old Testa- 
ment, are foreign to the ancient Aryan nations. A 
sentiment such as ' Ye shall have one manner of law, 
as well for the stranger, as for one of your own 
country ; for I am the Lord your God®,’ would have 
sounded strange to the poets of the Veda and even to 
Homer. The one idea among the Aryas, as among 
most ancient people, seems to have been that whoever 
was not a friend, whether through relationship or 
citizenship, was an enemy. If he was dangerous, he 
could be killed, and there was no law to punish the 
murderer. In Latin, the stranger and the enemy had 
the same name, hostis^ that is to say, they were the 
same thing in the eyes of the Romans. 

It was by the PhenicianS|,the traders of the ancient 
worlds that the necessity was felt for the first time of 
acquiring some kind of protection from strangers with 
whom they frafficked. Unless that protection was 
granted, they would not establish landing-places and 
depots for their merchandise- They could neither sell 
nor buy. But if they suffered, the people also suffered 
who wished to exchange their own produce for the 
merchandise brought by the Phenicians, Thus some 
kind of international comity sprang up between the 

* XHe Qasifrmrdschatfi tm AMerihum, von Rudolf von Ihoring, 1887- 

s Leviticus xxiv. 29, 
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Phenicians and their clients. Professor Ihering has 
made it very clear that the Phenicians were the in- 
ventors of the original passport, the tessera hospitalis^ a 
token of mutual hospitality which was broken into two 
parts, each party retaining one half in order that if 
either of them or their descendants should meet, they 
might recognise one another, and remember their 
ancient family obligations These tesserae were 
called in Greek aiJixpoka, from o-vfjL^iXXeLv, used in the 
sense of throwing the two broken pieces together to 
see whether they fit 

When the Greeks had accepted from the Phenicians 
the principle of international law in its most primitive 
form, they would have found it diflS.cult to invest it 
with any binding sanction. Some families might bind 
themselves to protect the free trade of the world, but 
to others, to whole communities, particularly to the 
Vikings of old, the temptation to plunder the vessels 
and to kill the merchants must have been great. 
They therefore had recourse to religion, and placed 
the law of hospitality under the protection of their 
supreme deity, Zeus, making him the protector of 
the stranger, and soon also of their guest, and calling 
him Zeus Xenios, a name unknown among the other 
Aryan nations. All this must have taken place 
before the days of Homer, and it is all the more 
important as showing us at how early a period a 
custom, first established by Phenician merchants, was 
able to modify, or at all events to expand, the character 
of the principal deity of the Greeks, and give rise in 

1 Poemlusj 1047 seq[,, ‘ Conferre tessemm si vis bospitalem, eoc* 
earn attuli.’ 

* T3iis is Ihering’s explanation, based on Flnto, Sympostm 191, and 
Sckt>t in M$de€tf 613. Hommsen differs. 
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time to the first recognition of the rights of man as 
such, placed under the protection of the highest god. 

.Kow customs slioxiIcL be studied. 

This is the spirit in which the study of customs 
and laws can be made subservient to the study of 
Natural Religion, showing how Natural Religion, 
indeed, may give rise to certain customs, hut how, 
in the majority of cases, customs come first, simply 
as usages of proved utility, and are afterwards in- 
vested with a sacred character, simply and solely 
because they have been found useful for many genera- 
tions. Human nature is so made, that what is old 
is regarded as venerable and, after a time, as sacred, 
so that even when it has to be changed or abolished, 
it is treated with reverent hands. 

Nowhere can we study this growth of custom and 
its gradual assumption of a sacred character better 
than in India. In that country custom is everything, 
while the idea of law, in our sense of the word, 
hardly exists. To speak, for instance, of the Laws of 
Manu is a complete misnomer* Who was Manu, and 
what power had he to give or to enforce laws ? The 
true meaning of the title of that book, M&nava- 
dhar ma-s&str a, is ^ the teaching of what is considered 
right among the Mfi-navas,' these MS,navas not being 
meant originally for men in general, but for a Brah- 
manic fai^y, known by the name of M&nava, and 
claiming Manu among their ancestors. It cannot be 
called a code of laws, in our sense of the word, because 
laws, in order to be laws, must have the sanction of 
some authority able to enforce them. But who is to 
enforce such laws as we find in Manu, or in the 
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Samayaiilbrika-siitras, that a thief, for instance, shall 
go to the king with flying hair, carrying a club on 
his shoulder, and tell him his deed. And the king 
shall give him a blow with that club, and if the thief 
dies, his sin is expiated. Or the thief may throw 
himself into the fire, or he may kill himself by dimin- 
ishing daily his portion of food \ Codes of law can 
only belong to a political community, such as Athens, 
or Sparta, or Eome, or the Roman Empire, We might 
have in India codes of law for the kingdoms of the 
Kurus and the 'Pkndxxs, of Asoka or Aandragupta, but 
not for MS^navas, taken in the sense of mankind in 
general. 

Fortunately we are now able to go behind these so- 
called Law-books of Manu, YS-gri^avalkya, and others, 
which formerly were supposed to be of extraordinary 
antiquity, but which are now known to be mere 
metrical rifacimenti of older prose books, which we 
still possess under the name of 

There is nothing like these Sfltras in any other 
literature, so far as I know. They still belong to the 
Vedic age, though not to the Veda, properly so called 
and are collections, not of laws, but of ancient cus- 
toms. They are divided into three classes, (1) the 
Samay&fc&rika-sfltras, (2) the Grihya-sfltras, (8) the 
Srauta-stltras. 

The first class contains a description of the XMras, 
i. e. the conduct, usages, and customs sanctioned by 

^ Apasiajtnba-sCtras, 7, 9, 23, 4, Btlhler, SfacretZ Boolea fhs East, 
V(»l. ii p. 82. 

“ See FrofesBor Buhler’s masterly treatment of this subject in the 
Breface to his translation of the La^TS of Manu, BamdBook^ <ifths East, 
vol, aav. 

^ See BiUiler, Stmed Books of ih% East, vol. ii. p. 120. 
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aamaya, i. e. agreement. Most of these, which are 
also called Dharma-sijI/traSf are embodied in the later 
metrical codes. 

The second class describes the smaller domestic 
usages and cei'emonies, to be observed at the various 
periods in a man’s life, at his birth, initiation, 
marriage, daily sacrifices, and death. These two are 
mostly incorporated in the so-called Law-books. 

The third class describes the great sacrifices, which 
are based on /9ruti or revelation. The same sacrifices 
had been fully, but less systematically and clearly, 
described in the Brihmanas. Though there is a 
natural element in these great sacrifices also, it is 
greatly overlaid by priestly inventions. 

Thus while in other countries our excellent folk- 
lorists have to collect with great trouble what is left 
of usages, popular amusements, customs and super- 
stitions, in India all this has been done for us, and 
has been done not once, but in a number of Brahmanic 
families. No doubt to a Hindu whatever is prescribed 
in these Sfitras is invested with a sacred <fiiaracter. 
What is not, in India ? But that does not prevent us 
from recognising in most of the customs or &^&i’as in 
India simple usages, originating because they were 
natural,, preserved because they proved useful, and at 
last supported by a divine authority, because both 
their naturalness and their usefulness had been fo]> 
gotten. 
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S&CBED BOOKS. 

What Is a SaczecL Book? 

ALL Saci’ed Books came to us from the East : not 
XJL one of them has been conceived, composed, or 
written down in Europe. 

It is sometimes difficult to say what is a Sacred 
Book, and what is not. When I undertook some 
years ago, with the help of the best Oriental scholars 
in Europe and India, to publish translations of all the 
Sacred Books of the East, it was by no means easy for 
us to determine what books should be included or ex- 
cluded. It was suggested that those books only should 
be considered as sacred which professed to be revealed, 
or to be directly communicated by the Deity to the 
great teachers of mankind. But it was soon found 
that very few, if any, of the books themselves put 
forward that claim. Such a claim was generally ad- 
vanced and formulated by a later generation, and 
chiefly by theologians, in support of that infallible 
authority which they wished to secure for the books 
on which their teaching was founded. But even that 
was by no means a general rule, and we should have 
had to exclude the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, of 
the followers of Confucius and Lao-jze, possibly even 
the Old Testament, as looked upon in early times by 
the Jews themselves, if we had kept to that defini- 
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tion. So we agreed to treat as Sacred Books all those 
which had been formally recognised hy religious com- 
munities as constituting the highest authority in 
matters of religion, which had received a kind of ca- 
nonical sanction, and might therefore he appealed to 
for deciding any disputed points of faith, morality, or 
ceremonial. 

We should not treat the Homeric poems, for in- 
stance, as Sacred Books, because, though Herodotus 
tells us that Homer and Hesiod made the gods of 
the Greeks — ^whatever that may mean — neither the 
Odyssey nor the Iliad was ever intended to teach re- 
ligion. There are many books which have exercised 
a far greater influence on religious faith and moral 
conduct than the Bibles of the world. Such are, for 
instance, the Imitatio Chriati by Thomas k Kempis, 
Bunyan’s FilgrMs Progress^ Dante’s Divina Come- 
dia, or in Southern India the Kwat But none of 
these works received any canonical sanction; their 
doctrines were not binding, and might be accepted or 
rejected without peril. 

TBo 3nve BlrthpUosii of Saoxod Books. 

There are five countries only which have been the 
birthplace of Sacred Books: (1) India, (S) Persia, 
(8) China, (4) Palestine, (5) Arabia. 

Buxvoy of Saorod Books. 

I can do no more to-day than give you a very short 
account of the Sacred Books of the East. I may 
hope that by this time no one will ask what some 
thirty years ago an eminent London publisher aakod 
Professor Wilson, when he offered him a translation 
of the Rig-veda. ‘And pray, Sir,’ he said, ‘What is 
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the Rig-veda?’ The collection of translations of the 
Sacred Books of the East, which through the liberal 
patronage of the Indian Government and the Univer- 
sity of Oxford I have been enabled to publish during 
the last twelve years amounts now to thirty-six 
volumes. 

It seems a long list, and yet it is only a beginning, 
though I trust that the next generation will carry on 
the work, and thus render the religious thoughts of 
the ancient world more and more accessible and in- 
telligible to all who care for the sacred records of 
Natural Religion — for the Bibles of the whole human 
race. 

India. 

India holds no doubt the foremost rank as the 
mother of four gi’eat religions, each with its own code 
of sacred writings. 

TBe T«dA. 

We have in India, first of all, the Vedio rdigion^ 
the most ancient faith of the Aryan race of which we 
have any literary records. 

Its records have been preseiwed to us in four collec- 
tions of sacred poetry (mantras), called the Rig-veda- 
samhita, the Ya^rur-veda-samHtA in two texts, the 
mixed (Taittiriya) and the unmixed (VAg^asaneyi), the 
S4ma-veda-samhit&, and the Atharva-veda-samhit&. 
The most important by far is the Rig-veda-samhitS., 
the original collection of sacred hymns, as preserved 
in different Brahmanic families. The Tagur-veda and 
SS/ma-veda-samhit&s are collections made for liturgical 
purposes. The Atharva-veda contains, besides large 
por^ns taken from the Rig-veda, some curious rem- 
nants of popular and magical poetry. These deserve 
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more attention, particularly from the students of 
folk-lore, than they have hitherto received. 

Next to these collections of ancient poetiy, and 
representing a later and far more advanced period, 
come theBr&hmanas, all written in archaic prose, and 
teaching everything connected with the performance 
of the ancient Vedic sacrifices. The more important 
are the Aitareya and Xaush^taki-brlbhma4^a for 
the Eig-veda, the Taittiriya and tS^atapatha for the 
two Yapur-vedas, the Tkndja, for the SSma-veda, 
the Go path a for the Atharva-veda. 

The Aranyakas or Forest-books form part of the 
Bdlhmanas, and contained originally the famous 
Upanishads, the philosophical treatises on which the 
Vedinta philosophy was founded. 

The latest productions of the Yedic period are the 
SHatrOB, concise treatises on sacrifices, customs, laws, 
also on grammar, metre, etc.^ 

The periods which succeed the Vedic in the his- 
tory of the Brahmanic religion are of much smaller 
interest to us. They can be studied in the two epic 
poems, the Mah&bh&rata and Bd>m&ya%a, in the 
later Law-books, the six systems of philosophy, and 
the Pur&was. 

The Yedic religion seems to have ruled supremo 
from 1500 B. 0. (if not earlier) to about 500 B. o. 

Buddiiisiu* 

At that time a reaction took place against the ex- 
clusive claims of the Yedic faith and its privileged 
representatives, and out of numerous dissenting 

‘ For fuller Information sea M. M., Hiatert cf Aneimt BmttKril 

ZAteratim. 
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schools, three acquired political importance and his- 
torical permanence : (1) Southern Buddhism, (2) North- 
ern Buddhism, or, more correctly, Bodhism, and 
(3) (jainism. 

Each of these religions is represented by a large 
body of sacred literature : 

Southern Buddhism has to be studied in the 
famous Tripii&aka the three baskets or collections, as 
they are called, (1) the Vinaya-Pi^aka, the book of 
discipline; (2) the Sutta-Pi^aka, the book of ser- 
mons; (3) Abhidhamma-Piiaka, the book of 
metaphysics ^ ; 

Northern Buddhism has for its sacred books the 
Nine Dharmas ® ; and 

(jainism the SiddhUnta, consisting of the forty-five 
Agamas^. 

Specimens of each of these canons can be found 
translated in the Sacred Boohs of the East, 


Influence of tEe Ksliatrlyas, tlie NoliilitT', 

It is important to observe that the founder of 
Southern Buddhism and the founder of (Jainism both 
belonged to the second caste, the aristocracy or no- 
bility of India, not to the priestly caste of the Brfih- 

1 See M, M., SekM Essays, ii. p. 177 ; Ehys Davids, Buddhisnif p. 
18 ; Hardy, Eastern Monaehism, p. 166. 

^ They were induced to writing during the reign of Va^^a Gdmani, 
who reigned from 88 b.o., but the canon had been closed at the 
second council in 377 b,o. 

® M. M., Selected Essays, ii. p. 183. 

* I'liese i5 Agamas consist of the 11 Augas, 12 Upllhgas, 10 
Pa/dnnakas, 6 X/tedaa, 4 MfllasOtras, and two other books. See Jacobi, 
Bhadrabdhu'a ICalpa-sOtra, 1879 ; Craina-siitras, in Sacred Boohs the 
East voL xxii. The sacred canon or Siddhanta was not reduced to 
writing and collected before 464 (467) or 514 (527) a.d., by Devard^Uii 
Qanin ; but the canon is supposed to have been closed in the third 
century »,c. ; see S. B. E., vol. xxii, p. xlhi. 
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mans, who had hitherto enjoyed the exclusive privi- 
lege of religious teaching and of performing sacrificial 
acts. The founder of Buddhism was a prince, or, at 
all events, a nobleman, who lived about 600 b.o. ; and 
so was Mah^vira, the son of Siddh^rtha of Kul^cZa- 
gr^ma (Kofiggama), the founder of Jainism, his con- 
temporary. He is mentioned in the Buddhists’ canonby 
the name of Nigantha N3.ta-putta, i.e. the Nirgrantha of 
the Onttrik.^. clan. Buddha means the Awakened or 
Enlightened, (?ina, the conqueror, a name applied to 
Buddha also. Their systems share much in common, 
but they are kept apart both in doctrine and in ethics* 
The followers of the Gina number at present half a 
million only, those of the Buddha, who may be called the 
Southern Buddhists, ax'e estimated at about 29 millions. 

The name of the founder of Northern Buddhism is 
not known, and we shall probably be not far wrong 
in looking on this branch of Buddhism as a com- 
bination of Buddhist doctrines, then prevalent in 
Northern India, with religious and philosophical ideas 
imported into the country about the beginning of the 
Christian era by its Turanian conquerors, the Indo* 
Scythian races, under Huvishka, Kanishka and other 
semi-barbarous sovereigns. The number of these 
Noi-thern Buddhists is estimated at 470 millions 

So much for India, as the mother of four religions, 
to say nothing of its smaller oifspring, the religion of 
the Sikhs, and many other still living sects. 

MeOia and Fezsia.. 

In a widei sense India, or, at all events, the Aryan 
conquerors of India, may even claim some share in 

^ KaniBhka convoked the famous council under Yaaubandhu, as 
president * SaUoteil JSlasdys^ ii. p. 230. 
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the ancient religion of Media and Persia, known to 
ns by the Zend-avesta^ the sacred book of the Zoro- 
astrians. The most ancient portions of the Avesta, 
the G&thas, and the hymns of the Rig-veda, are cer- 
tainly the products of the same intellectual soil. They 
may even be called twins, and some of the students 
of the Zend-avesta have not hesitated to represent 
the Avestic GS^tha, or prayer, as the elder twin of the 
Vedic Sftkta, or hymn of praise. 

The Avesta consists of two parts. The first con- 
tains the Vendiddd, a compilation of religious laws 
and mythical tales; the Vispered, a collection of 
sacrificial litanies, and the Yaana, consisting likewise 
of litanies and of the five ancient G^thas. When these 
three are written together, according to the require- 
ments of the liturgy, and without a Pehlevi trans- 
lation, the collection is called Vendiddd sddah, the 
pure VendtdS-d. The second part is called the Khorda 
Avesta^ or ' Small Avesta,’ containing prayers such as 
the five QdK the thirty formulas of the SMzah, the 
three Afrigdn, and the six NyS,yis, with some hymn 
of praise, the Yasts, and other fragments^. 

Cliiiia. 

Outside of India and Persia, we have only China, 
Palestine, and Arabia, as cradles of religious literature, 
China gives us the works, collected rather than com- 
posed, by Confucius^ and the manual of the doctrines 
of Lao-jze, the Tao-te king. Both religions, that of 
Confucius and that of Lao-jze, are still prevalent in 
China, together with Buddhism, which was intro- 
duced into China from Northern India in the first 

’ ^ S«6 Darmesteter, $m*ed Books qftho Ecistf vol. iv, p. xacx, ^ 
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century b.o, Confucius and Lao-jze were contem- 
poraries, both living between 600 and 500 B.o. Lao- 
gze, however, was 50 or 40 ^ years the senior of Con- 
fucius, and it is believed that he was 72 years old at 
the time of his birth, 604 B.o. This is perhaps the 
most wonderful of many wonderful achievements as- 
cribed to the founders of religion, and its origin is 
probably the same as that of many other miracles — 
a misunderstood expression. Lao-jze in Chinese means 
the old one, literally the Old Boy, We can easily 
understand what such an expression really meant. 
It was probably kindly meant. But when after a 
time it did not seem sufficiently respectful, it was 
misinterpreted and became a myth. The founder of 
Taodsm was represented as old, even when a boy, 
and very soon other legends were added by helpful 
grandmothers, who told their children that this won- 
derful boy had actually grey hair when he came into 
the world. 

You would probably be inclined to say that such 
absurdities are possible in China only. But a com- 
parative study of religions teaches us a very different 
lesson, and enables us to see even in the silliest 
miracles a rational and human element. We find 
a very similar legend in Europe — ^noi indeed among 
Aryan people, but among the Estonians, a Turanian 
race, akin to the Fins, who live in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland, not very 
far from St. Petersburg. These Estonians have, like 
the Fins, some ancient epic poetry ; and one of their 
fabulous heroes is called W<m7imywi/m, He was pos- 
sessed of extraordinary wisdom; and the poet, m 

* Faber, Famous Usn cfChina^ 1389, p. JT, 

N n 
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order to account for it, declared that he was not only 
grey-headed, but grey-bearded at the time of his 
birth \ 

We shall meet again and again with this curious 
longing after a mii*aculous birth, claimed for the 
founders or propounders of new religions by their 
devoted disciples and followers, — as if there could 
be, or as if poor human reason could even imagine, 
anything more truly miraculous than a natural biiih 
and a natural death. 

The Chinese views of religion are so different from 
our own that their religious classics have never en- 
joyed the authority which in India, for instance, is 
conceded to the Veda, or in Arabia to the Qur'&n. 
They received the title of Eling, or classic, during the 
Han dynasty (from 202 b,o.). 

The first is the Shfi-king, the book of historical 
documents. They profess to go back to the 24th 
century B.C., and they end with King Hsiang of the 
iir&u dynasty, 651-619 b.g, Confucius himself lived, 
as we saw, in the sixth and fifth centuries B.O. 

The second is the Shi-king, the book of poetry. 
It contains 305 pieces, some of which are said to be 
as old as the Shang dynasty, 1766-1123 B.o, The 
character of these poems is by no means exclusively 
reKgious, the greater portion are simply relics of 
more or less ancient popular poetry. 

The third is the Yi-king, the book of changes, a 
most obscure and enigmaiic collection, chiefly intended 
for the purposes of divination, but interspersed with 
many metaphysical, physical, moral, and religious 
utte^oes. 


** Oastr^n, Tinnische Mytnoiogief p. 294. 
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The fourth is the Li-ii, the record of rites, with 
occasional remarks of Confucius on the sacrificial 
worship of his country, as collected by his disciples 
and later followers. 

The fifth is the JT/iun-ifcin, 'the spring and 
autumn,’ the only one which can be called the work 
of Confucius himself, giving us his account of his 
own native state of Lfl, from 732-481 b. c. 

There is one more treatise attributed to Confucius, 
the HsiAo-king, or the classic of filial piety, con- 
taining conversations between him and his gi*andsou 
and pupil Zang-3ze. It is an attempt to base religion, 
morality and politics on filial piety, as the cardinal 
virtue, and has exercised a more extensive influence 
than even the five great Kings. 

Besides these five Kings, the Chinese treat four 
other books, the four Shfi, as likewise of the highest 
authority. 

They are (1) the Lun Yu, or discourses and con- 
versations between Confucius and some of his dis- 
ciples. 

(3) The works of MeThcius, a later follower of 
Confucius. 

(8) The Ta Hsio, the great learning, ascxubed to 
Zang- 32 e. 

(4) The JSTung Yung, the doctrine of the mean. 

The third and fourth of the Shfls are really taken 

from the Li-i4. 

Lao- 32 e’s views are embodied in the T9/0-teh-king, 
the classic of Tllo. This Tio means primordial reason 
or sublime intellect, but without action, thought, 
judgment and intelligence. Dr. Chamhers translates 
T&o by way, reason, and word. Even the best 

NU 
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Chinese scholars despair of ever comprehending the 
full meaning of Lao-jze’s doctrines, but it is easy to 
see that the TSiO-teh-king contains fragments of deep 
thought and high morality. 

Paleatine. 

Though Palestine has produced two Sacred Books 
only, it may really be called the mother of three reli- 
gions, of Judaismi Christianity, and Moha/nimedanism. 

Judaism. 

It is true, no doubt — and recent discoveries among 
the cuneiform inscriptions have proved it very fully — 
that the original germs of the Jewish religion formed 
the property of the whole Semitic race, and that they 
had reached a considerable development in the Meso- 
potamian kingdoms, or in Ur of the Chaldees, before 
they were carried to Palestine. Still the peculiar 
features which distinguish the Jewish from all other 
Semitic religions were developed in Palestine, and 
justify us in claiming that country as the true home 
of Judaism. What we call the Old Testament was 
known to the Jews themselves as the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa \ 

CRxistlttiilty. 

With regard to Christianity, its Palestine origin is 
a matter of history — ^Uiough by its later development 
that religion has almost ceased to be Semitic, having 
been ro-animated and re-invigorated by Aryan thought 
and Aryan faith. The books of the New Testament, 
■with the exception of some of the Epistles, were -written 

* Bif rijp rov vS/mv teat rm itpo^rwv Ka\ twv tiWcop varpiMv 
Mypuerip, lYol, ad Sapient Sirach, 
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in Palestine, and in Greek as spoken there in the eaily 
centuries of our era. 

BloSiamxnedaiiisxii. 

Mohammedanism, no doubt, had its geographical 
birthplace in Arabia, but its true mother was never- 
theless Palestine. It would be impossible to under- 
stand the teachings of Mohammed without a knowledge 
of the Old and the New Testaments. His God, as he 
says himself, was the god of Ibr&him, that is Abraham. 
And though the Qur'an bears the clear impress of 
Mohammed^s strongly marked individuality, its vital 
doctrines can easily b© traced back to a Jewish or 
Christian source. 

With these three, the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, and the Qur &n, our Bibliotheca Sacra is 
complete. 

The Elsrht Bellsrlons. 

Though the bulk of the Sacred Books of the East 
is enormous, yet we have seen that they represent no 
more than eight religions : (1) the Vedic, both ancient 
and modern ; (2) Buddhism^ Northern and Southern, 
and ffainism; (3) the Zoroastrian religion of the 
Avesta; (4) Confuciamami (5) Taois'mi (6) the 
Jewish^ (7) Christian^ and (8) Mohanvmedan religions. 

Boolc-rellglobSa 

In the East, religions are often divided into two 
classes, those which are founded on books, and those 
which have no such vouchers The former only are 
considered as real religions, and though they may 
contain false doctrines, they are looked upon as a 

‘ M. M., IniroducHm to the Science ofSeliffim, p. 58. 
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kind of aristocracy to whom much may be forgiven, 
while the vulgar crowd of bookless or illiterate reli- 
gions are altogether out of court. 

To us, living in the nineteenth century, when 
^ black on white * has become synonymous with true, 
it may seem very natural that religion should be 
founded on something written, something black on 
white. But we ought not to forget that writing is a 
comparatively recent invention, while religion is a 
very old invention, if indeed it may be called by that 
name at all. It is quite easy to imagine that writing, 
to say nothing of printing, might never have been 
invented at all, while it is difficult to imagine, nay, as 
I am convinced, impossible to imagine that religion 
should never have been called into existence. We 
know that even now there are large numbers of human 
beings to whom writing and reading are utterly un- 
known, and yet they possess not only an elaborate 
religion, but often a priesthood, prayers, and sacrifices, 

Vhe Xnvention of WritinfiT* 

I believe it can be proved that the invention of 
what we mean by writing was a pure accident — I 
mean, an historical event that might or might not have 
taken place. No one ever sat down and racked his 
brain to invent letters, for, in order to do that, he must 
have known what letters are. Till we know what 
letters are, the idea of writing would seem a perfect 
absurdity. No wonder that a New Zealander who 
was appointed a letter-carrier, and who knew that 
these pieces of paper which he carried, conveyed some 
kind of information, held them, while be was drudg-^ 
ing along, to his ear, to find out what they contained. 
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Even we, who are so familiar with the idea of writing, 
if we were suddenly asked whether it was possible to 
hear with our eyes, would probably say, that it was 
absurd to say so. And yet that is what we do in 
writing and reading. 

We must distinguish between writing and painting. 
Man is, no doubt, an imitative animal, and we know 
that even the antediluvian cave-dwellers amused them- 
selves with scratching the pictures of animals on horn 
and stone. The most uncivilised races and the most 
illiterate children can draw ‘ two eyes, and a nose, 
and a mouth/ Trees, animals, rivers, mountains, sun 
and moon, are all easy to draw, in a way ; and we 
find such tracings not only on the walls of ancient 
caves, but likewise, to our great annoyance, on the 
walls of our own houses. With the help of a little 
imagination such tracings or pictures may become 
means of communication, up to a certain point. But 
this pictorial writing is very far removed from what 
we mean by writing. And it is impoitant to observe 
that the only nations who invented an alphabet, the 
Chinese, the Babylonians, and the Egyptians, never, 
so far as we know, employed this purely pictorial 
writing even on their most ancient monuments. 

How the discovery of our alphabet was made I 
have no time to descrihe in this lecture. All I can 
say is that it was an historical accident, that it might 
or might not have taken place, though, no doubt, the 
life of man on earth would have been very different 
from what it is, if writing had never been invented. 
We can hardly realise what life would have been 
without writing and reading. W’hether our lot on 
earth would have been happier or unhappier without 
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wi-iting and reading is difficult to say. We can well 
imagine civilised life without printing, for, after all, 
Plato and Aristotle, Dante and Beati'ice may he called 
civilised beings. Put without writing, life seems to 
some of us hardly worth living. We have no time to 
enter into the whole of this subject at present, but I 
may quote as a warning against deciding too rapidly 
in favour of writing as an unmixed blessing, the 
opinion of Plato, who held, as you know, that the 
invention of the alphabet was almost an unmixed 
evil. 

Xnfluenoe of Wrltiner on Bellffloxi. 

What we have to consider to-day is whether the 
division of all religions suggested by Mohammedan 
theologians into book-religions and bookless religions, 
touches an essential point ; whether, if writing had 
never been invented, and there were, therefore, no 
sacred scriptures at all, religion would have been 
something different from what it is, when based on 
written authorities. 

The Arabs, as we saw, recognised but three real 
religions, because they possessed written credentials 
in their Sacred Books. These three were, Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, and Christianity. Why the 
religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, and Lao- 
jze, which are likewise in possession of Sacred Books, 
were not admitted to that select circle does not ap^ 
pear, unless we suppose that Mohammedan theologians 
were not aware of the existence of such books. 

Xndlvldiial and ETatlonal Bellgions. 

Before, however, we proceed to consider this divi- 
sion, there is another division of religions which has 
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to be disposed of, namely, that into individual and 
national religions. To a certain extent it runs parallel 
with the division into bookless and book-religions, 
but not altogether. Some modern writer have closed 
the three book-religions, the Jewish, the Christian, 
and the Mohammedan, together with those of Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Confucius, and Lao-jze, as individual re- 
ligions, in order to distinguish them from the ancient 
religions of the Bi4hmans, the Greeks, Eomans, Teu- 
tons, Slaves and Celts, and other savage nations, which 
are called national religions^. 

This division, however, though useful for certain 
purposes, is utterly untenable from an historical point 
of view, and nothing has shown this better than some 
attempts which have lately been made to defend it. 

The more we study the history of the i-eligions of 
the world, the clearer it becomes that there is really 
no religion which could be called an individual re- 
ligion, in the sense of a religion created, as it were, de 
novo, or rather ah ovo, by one single person. 

This may seem strange, and yet it is really most 
natural. Eeligion, like language, is everywhere an 
historical growth, and to invent a completely new 
religion would be as hopeless a task as to invent a 
completely new language. 

Nor do the founders of the great historical religions 
of the world ever claim this exclusive authorship. On 
the contrary, most of them disclaim in the strongest 
teims the idea that they have come either to destroy, 
or to build a completely new temple. 

* M. K., IntroducHm tc ih$ Science of Reliffim, p. 
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Mohammed- 

If we begin with the most recent religion, that of 
Mohammed, we find that it was clearly a reform of an 
older religion, and if we removed from the Qur'&n all 
the elements which belonged to the folk-lore and the 
national faith of the Arabs as well as all that was 
borrowed from Judaism and Christianity, there would 
remain very little indeed that Mohammed could claim 
as entirely his own. Mohammed himself, in his earlier 
days, traced his faith back to IbrSihim, that is Abraham, 
the friend of God. He claimed him as a Moslim, not 
as a Jew or Christian. Christ also was looked upon 
by him, for a time at least, as the Spirit and Word of 
God, as the Messiah, and as his own immediate prede- 
cessor. The very name of the one God (l.c., p. 1) whom 
he preached was an old Semitic name for God. Allah 
stands for Al-Il&h the god; and Il&h is the same 
word as the Hebrew Eloah, in the plural, Elohim. 
Long before Mohammed, some of the Arabs had stood 
up for the worship of AllS^h ta‘&lab, the god most 
high, as against the worship of the host of heavens, 
and against the worship of idols, such as El ’Huzza, 
Amt and ManS.t(l,c.,p.xiii),and the worship of stones, 
such as the Kaabah, which even Mohammed was obliged 
to retain. Without these historical antecedents, without 
a nation in exactly that state of religious confusion and 
apathy as the Arabs were at the time of Mohammed, 
his new teaching would have been impossible and un- 
intelligible. Mohammed was at first no more than 
what the Arabs called a H&nif, a religious enthusiast, 
a dreamer, a man who at times was terribly afraid, as 


* Palmer, Books vol. ri. p. xlviit 
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he confesses himself, that he might he a madman, 
magfnhn ; but nevertheless, an enlightened teacher 
and an honest reformer, protesting against supersti- 
tions and abuses that had crept into other religions, 
though hardly an originator of any new religious 
doctrines. 

Clirlgt. 

The founder of Christianity insisted again and again 
on the fact that he came to fulfil, and not to destroy ; 
and we know how impossible it would be to under- 
stand the true position of Christianity in the history 
of the world, the true purpoi-t of the ‘ fulness of time,’ 
unless we always remembered that its founder was 
born, and lived, and died an Israelite. Many of the 
paralDles and sayings in the New Testament have now 
been traced back not only to the Old Testament, but 
to the Talmud also ; and we know how difficult it 
was at first for any but a Jew to understand the true 
meaning of the new Christian doctrine. 

SuddlLfb. 

As to Buddha, he is no doubt a strongly marked 
character, particularly as he is represented to us in 
the Southern Canon. £ut take a/vmy the previous 
growth of Br&hmanism, and Buddha’s work would 
have been impossible. Buddhism might in fact have 
remained a mere sect of Erllhmanism^, unless political 
circumstances bad given it an importance and separate 
existence which other rival sects did. not attain. 

CohAloIus. 

Confucius, so far from teaching a doctrine of his 
own, is bent on nothing more than on proving that 

^ See Jacobi’s (?aina-siitras; in Sa 0 '$d Bool(9 q/ ihe EoBt, vol. xxii. 
Introduction. 
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nothing is his own, that the whole of his teachiug is 
old, and that he only hands down what antiquity has 
bequeathed to him. 

We tnow less of Lao-jze, his contemporary, and the 
founder of Tao-ism, the grey-haired baby. Some 
people doubt whether the Tdo-teh-king is really his 
own work. This seems to me carrying scepticism too 
far ; but with regard to his principal doctrine, that of 
Tdo, or the way, or the reason which supports and 
pervades everything, we know that the greatest an- 
tiquity, far beyond the age of Lao-jze, is claimed for it. 

SoroasteVi 

Of Zoroaster we might say with even greater truth, 
that much, if not aU, that is told of him is pure legend. 
He may have been the author of some of the ancient 
prayers contained in the Yasna, but he was not the 
author of the whole Avesta. And whoever the author or 
the collector of the Avesta may have been, his materials 
had long been national property, while their deepest 
roots reach back to the common ground from which 
both the Avesta and the Veda drew their life. 


As to the Old Testament, no scholar would suppose 
that it was the work of one man, or that Moses was 
even the author of the Pentateuch. 'The Books of 
Moses' were to the more orthodox Jews the books 
telling of Moses, not the books written by Moses, just 
as ‘ the Book of Job ' was the book containing the 
story of Job, not a book written by Job. 
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If now we look again at the Sacred Books of the 
East, what do we jSnd 1 

They are all collections of religious thoughts that 
had been growing up for centuries among the people. 
They are not the creations of those whom we call the 
founders of the great religions of the world, but rather 
their inheritance, which, in most cases, they gathered 
up, and sifted and purified, and thus rendered accept- 
able to a new generation. There are no individual 
religions in the true sense of the word, though we 
may call Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism, individual reforms* 

Sacred Books, wkexL consigned to writing. 

The most powerful instrument for consolidating the 
ancient national religions, was the art of writing. The 
discovery of writing and its employment for literary 
purposes marks the most critical period in the history 
of religious thought, for without it it would almost 
have been impossible to impart to the floating elements 
of religion a permanent form, 

Tke Founders of Bellglons are never tlie Writers of 
Sacred Books* 

And here it is very important to observe that in no 
case has the actual writing down of any of the great 
Sacred Books of the East been ascribed to the founders 
of religion. Even their authorship is but seldom 
claimed for them, hut they are represented as the 
work of their immediate disciples or their more remote 
followers. 

It is curious that this historical fact should have 
been so little taken into consideration. To me it 
seems one of the greatest blessings for every* religion, 
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for it allows to all believers an amount of freedom 
which they would hai-dly have ventured to claim if 
dealing with the very words as written down by the 
glorified, in some cases, the deified authors of their 
religion. 

The Veda OTi^lSLally not written. 

The ancient Vedic religion reigned supreme in India 
long before the introduction of writing into that 
country. It lived by oral tradition, and even to the 
present day, if every MS. of the Eig-veda were lost, 
the text could be recovered, I believe, with perfect 
accuracy from the recollection of living scholars. 
We are never told of any Vedic poet writing his 
hymns, as little as we ever read of Homer writing 
his poems. The Vedic hymns come to us as collec- 
tions of sacred poetry, belonging to cei-tain ancient 
families, and afterwards united in one collection, 
called the Rig-veda-samhitS.. The names of the 
poets, handed down by tradition, are in most cases 
purely imaginary names. What is really important 
is that in the hymns themselves the poets speak of 
their thoughts and words as Qod-given — this we can 
understand — while at a later time the theory came in 
that not the thoughts and words only, but every 
syllable, every letter, every accent, had been com- 
municated to half-divine and half-human prophets by 
Brahma, so that the slightest mistake in pronuncia- 
tion, even to the pronunciation of an accent, would 
destroy the charm and efficacy of these ancient 
prayers. This we can hardly understand, considering 
how enlightened views on religion were entertained 
by the ancient philosophers of India. 
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The Aveste orlginallr not 'wxltten. 

The religion of Zoroaster, which is intimately con- 
nected with the Vedic religion, existed likewise 
before the invention of writing, particularly the 
Giithas. What we know of it, however, are the 
fragments of a wiitten collection which was made, 
probably not long before the time of Alexander, and 
which, according to a very ancient tradition, was 
destroyed at the time of Alexanders conquest of 
Persia, and afterwards put together again, chiefly 
from memory. 

The TxlpUaka not Bnddha'a troik. 

Let ns take Buddhism next. Its sacred canon is 
enormous. It is said to consist of 275,250 lines^, each 
line consisting of 82 syllables, and its commentary of 
361,550 such lines. One copy of it was written on 
4,500 leaves. The Siamese tran^ation of it amounts 
to 8,688 volumes. The Tibetan translation, called 
Kanjur and Tanjur, consists of 325 volumes, each 
weighing from 4 to 6 pounds in the edition of Peking. 
The Kanjur, published, at Peking, sold for ^ 680 ; 
another copy was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the 
Buriates ; and the same tribe paid 12,000 silver 
roubles for a complete copy of Kanjur and Tanjur 
together, 

A pupil of mine, a Buddhist priest, who came all 
the way from Japan to Oxford to learn Sanskrit, 
published at the University Press a Catalogue of all 
the works constituting the Buddhist Canon in its 
Chinese translation, and brought the number of sepa- 
rate works belou^ng to the canon to 1662. 

^ H. M,; Selected Essa/ys^ ii. 179, 
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It must be quite clear that so enormous a collection 
could never have been -written by one person, nor 
are we even told that Buddha himself wrote the 
Buddhist Bible. There may be portions in it con- 
taining his sermons, nay his ipsiesima verba, but in 
the form in which we possess them they are not older 
than the third century B.O., the period when Bud- 
dhism became a political power, and had its councils, 
convoked by royal authority, to settle its sacred canon, 

Confadus, writer, not author, of the Klnefs. 

What are called the sacred books of China, the 
Kings of Confucius, were certainly written down by 
Confucius, Writing seems to have been as old a 
discovery in China as in Egypt. But Confucius, as 
we saw before, never pretended to be the author of 
the Kings, or the founder of the religion that is 
taught in them; and the same may be said, with 
certain reservations, of the doctrines contained in the 
Ta,o-teh-king of Lao-jze, 

The Old Testaxaeut, 

■When we come to the Old Testament, we find that 
the idea of writing is perfectly familiar. We never 
meet with any expressions of surprise or marvel at 
anything being written, and yet what could have been 
more wonderful than writing, when first brought to 
the knowledge of ancient peoples ? That the Tables 
of the Law, for instance, should have been written 
by the finger of God, excites no astonishment, and the 
Hebrew language itself is full of metaphors borrowed 
from writing. But we are never told that Moses con>. 
signed any part of the Old Testament to writing. 
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It has been argued that this familiarity with the 
art of writiug proves that the Jews used writing for 
literary purposeSj for actual books, loDg before their 
neighbours the Phenicians, the Persians, the Iordans, 
and the Greeks of Europe. It may be so ; but the 
fact admits also of another interpretation, namely, 
that even the most ancient books of the Old Testa- 
ment were not reduced to writing before the idea of 
writing and of writing books had become perfectly 
familiar to the civilised peoples of Western Asia. 
And it is well known that literature flourished less 
among the Jews than among their neighbours, 

The Vew Testameixt. 

Exactly the same applies to the New Testament. 
We are never told in the Gospels that they were 
written by the Founder of the Christian religion 
Himself, They only profess to give us what the 
Apostles and others had to teU of the life and doctidne 
of Christ ; or, more accurately, what had been handed 
down in Christian families, and, it may be, in Christian 
schools, according to the original teaching of some of 
the Apostles and their friends, 

aCohanuned oonUL nalther read nor wxitei. 

The most recent sacred book is the Qur’an, and 
there have been many controversies among Moham- 
medans themselves, whether it was actually written 
by Mohammed or not- So far as I can judge, there 
is no evidence that Mohammed was even able to read 
or to write. It is true that Qwr^dn means ^ what was 
read/ from the verb qaraa, to read. It is likewise 
true that the first vision or revelation granted to 
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Mohammed began with the word Iqra^ i. e. ‘ Bead.’ 
But Mohammed himself answered ; ' I am no reader 
Then the angel shook him violently, and again bade 
him read. This was repeated three times, when the 
angel uttered the five verses which commence the 
S6th chapter of the Qurin: 

' Read ! in the name of thy Lord, who did create — 
who did create man from hardened blood. 

^Readl for thy Lord is the most generous, who has 
taught the use of the pen, — has taught inan what he 
did not know.* 

Read aeems to be used here in the sense of ‘ See * or 
‘Learn,’ and would in no way prove that Mohammed 
was able to read, still less that he was able to write the 
Qur*an^. Tradition tells us, on the contrary, that at 
the prophet’s death no collected edition of the Qur'Iln 
existed. Scattered fragments were in the possession of 
certain of his followers, written down at difierent times 
and on the most heterogeneous materials, but by far the 
greater portion was preserved only in the memories of 
men whom death might at any moment carry off. 
Abubekr, or rather Omar, during his reign employed 
an amanuensis of Mohammed to collect the sayings of 
the prophet ‘from palm-leaves, skins, blade-bones, 
and the hearts of men,’ and he thus produced the 
original text of what the Mohammedans call the 
Qur^dn^ or the Lecture, as we call the Bible the Scrip- 
ture. At a later time this text was revised with the 
assistance of the same arnarmensis by the command 
of Othmdn, and this has remained the authorised text 
of the Qur'Sin from the year 660 to the present day, 

^ Bcucrcd Books ^ iho Bast, vol. vi, p. xx. 

* L. c., p. Ivii. 
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We have thus seen that not one of the Sacred Books 
on which the eight book-religions profess to be founded 
was written down by the founders of these religions. 
In the beginning therefore those so-called book-reli- 
gions were exactly in the same position with regard 
to their authorities as other religions which had their 
doctrines and customs handed down from father to 
son, or from teachers to their pupils, but possessed 
nothing black on white to appeal to- 

BeUglons with and without Sacked Sooks. 

The question now presents itself, Was it essential 
that the religious doctrines, which had sprung up 
naturally in the hearts and minds of men, should at a 
certain period be reduced to writing, as they have 
been in the Sacred Books of the East? Are the 
bookless religions of the world really different in kind 
from others which profess to be founded on written 
codes, and^ have these written codes been an unmixed 
blessing to those who derive their religious convictions 
from them, and from them only ? 

The advantages of possessing Sacred Books are so 
clear that they hardly require to be stated. Sacred 
Books may be said to be to religion what legal codes 
are to law. 

But this very comparison teaches us our first 
lesson. 

Law existed before codes of law, and religion existed 
before codes of religion. Nay, more. Unless tiaere 
had been a natural growth of law, whether in the 
form of sentences uttered or dooms laid down by 
chiefs and accepted by the people at large, there 
could have been no legal codes^ such as the codes of 

o 0 
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Solon or Dracon or the Twelve Tablets. And in the 
same way, unless there had been a natural growth of 
religion, whether in the form of oracles delivered or 
prayers uttered by prophets and accepted by the 
people at large, there could have been no sacred codes, 
such as the codes of Moses, or Zoroaster, or Buddha ; 
there could have been no such religions as the book- 
religions, or, as they are called in most cases, the 
revealed religions of the world. 

History, however, teaches us another lesson, namely 
that codes of law are apt to become a kind of fetish, 
requiring an implicit and unquestioning submission, 
that their historical or natural origin is often com- 
pletely forgotten, and that the old ideas of what is 
right and just are almost absorbed, nay, almost anni- 
hilated, in the one idea of what is written and legal. 

The study of Eastern religions teaches us the same 
lesson. Sacred books often become a kind of fetish, 
reqrdring an implicit and unquestioning faith; their 
historical or natural origin is often completely forgotten, 
and the old ideas of what is true and divine are 
almost absorbed in the one idea of what is written 
and orthodox. 

And there is a third lesson which history teaches 
us. The sense of responsibility of every citizen for 
the law under which he lives is in great danger of 
becoming deadened, when law becomes a profession 
and is administered with mechanical exactness rather 
than with a strong human perception of what is right 
and what is wx'ong. Nor can it be denied that the 
responsibility of every believer for the religion under 
which he lives is in the same danger of becoming 
deadened, when religion hocomes a profession, and is 
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administered with ceremonial exactness rather than 
with a strong human perception of what is true and 
what is false. 

My object however, is not to show the dangers 
which arise from sacred books, but rather to protest 
against the prejudice which prevails so widely against 
religions which have no sacred books. 

There is a great difference between book-religions 
and bookless religions, and the difference offers, from 
an historical point of view, a very true ground of 
division. But because the book-religions have cei-tain 
advantages, we must not imagine that the bookless 
religions are mere outcasts. They have their dis- 
advantages, no doubt; but they have a few advan- 
tages also. 

A Blackfoot Indian, when arguing with a Christian 
missionary, described the difference between his own 
religion and that of the white man in the following 
words ‘There were two religions given by the 
Gi'eat Spirit, one in a book for the guidance of the 
white men who, by following its teachings, will reach 
the white man's heaven ; the other is in the heads of 
the Indians, in the sky, rocks, rivers, and mountains. 
And the red men who listen to God in nature will 
hear his voice, and find at last the heaven beyond.* 

Now that religion which is in the head and in the 
heart, and in the sky, the rooks, the rivers and the 
mountains is what we call Natural Rdigion. It has 
its roots in nature, in human nature, and in that ex- 
ternal nature-which to us is at the same time the veil 
and the revelation of the Divine. It is free, it grows 
with the growth of the human mind, and adapts itself 

The IndianSy whence cam they 9 by M^Lo&n, l&SS, p. 301. 
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to the requirements of every age. It does not say, 
‘Thou shalt,’ but rather ‘I will/ These natural or 
bookless religions are not entirely without settled 
doctrines and established customs. They generally 
have some kind of priesthood to exercise authoidty in 
matters of faith, morality, and ceremonial. But there 
is nothing hard and unchangeable in them, nothing 
to fetter permanently the growth of thought. Errors, 
when discovered, can be surrendered ; a new truth, 
if clearly seen and vigorously defended, can be ac- 
cepted. If, however, there is once a book, something 
black on white, the temptation is great, is almost 
irresistible, to invest it with a more than human 
authority in order to appeal to it as infallible, and as 
beyond the reach of human reasoning. We can well 
understand what the ancient poets of the Veda meant 
by calling their hymns God^given, or by speaking of 
them as what they had seen or heard, not what they 
had elaborated themselves. But a new generation 
gave a new meaning to these expressions, and ended 
by representing every thought and word and letter of 
the Veda as ‘ God-given/ or revealed. This was the 
death-blow given to the Vedic religion, for whatever 
cannot grow and change must die From this danger 
the bookless religions are exempt. 

Another advantage peculiar to these religions is 

» Sir William Muir, in his Hise and 2)eclin$ of Islam, pp. 40, 41, has 
given powerful expression to the dangers arising from saored codes. 

^ From the stiff and ngid shroud in which it is thus swathed, the 
religion of Mahomed cannot emerge. It has no plastic power 
beyond that exorcised in its earliest days. Hardened now and 
inelastic, it can neither adapt itself, nor yet shape its votaries, nor 
even suffer them to shape themselves, to the varying circumstances, 
the wants and developments of mankind.' Quoted by E de Bunsen 
in an article in the Asiatic QiiaHerly Hcview, April, IS 80, 
jplace %n the Chvroh, p. *287. 
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that generally they are extremely eimple, not bur- 
dened with 325 volumes, weighing from four to five 
pounds each. When they are at their best, they 
seem to be simply an unhesitating belief in some 
higher power and a life in the sight of God. 

It is painful to see how unfairly these simple book- 
less religions are often judged. Over and over again 
we are told by missionaries and travellers that they 
do not deserve to be called religions at all, and, on 
the strength of such assertions, philosophers, who 
ought to know better, have represented a large num- 
ber of races as without any religion, as believing 
neither in the true God nor even in any false gods. 

The blubber-eating Eskimos have sometimes been 
represented as altogether godless or as devil- worship- 
pers. Mr. John Eae, who lived among them for 
some time, wrote to me (12 March, 1870); ‘The 
Esquimaux believe their Great Spirit is too good 
and beneficent to punish them, even if they do what 
is wrong, but that in that case the evil spirit is 
permitted to have power over them. Consequently, 
while they pray to the former, they make offerings 
to the latter/ 

Ever since the Jesuit Baegert published his ixiT 
teresting account of California in 1718, the in- 
habitants of that peninsula have been set down as 
without any religion at all. Baegert says, 'they 
have no idols, no religious service, no temple, no 
ceremonies. They neither adore the true God, nor 
do they believe in false gods. There is no word in 
their language corresponding to the Spanish Dios or 
signifying a higher being/ 

Later accounts have considerably modified these 
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statements, and have shown that there is no longer 
any excuse for treating the Californians as savages 
without religion. Nay, the latest accounts describe 
their religion in such terms that we might indeed 
envy them their religion, at all events for its sim- 
plicity. According to de Mofras, one of the latest 
travellers, the ‘ Californians believe in a God whose 
origin is perfectly unknown, or, as they express it, 
who has neither father or mother. He is believed 
to be present everywhere, and to see everything, 
even at midnight, though himself invisible to every 
eye. He is the friend of all good people, and pun- 
ishes evil-doers 

Do you call this a bad religion? Could not a 
man with such a religion walk through life with a 
straight and steady step, if only he believes what 
he professes to believe, and shapes his way accord- 
ingly 'i 

Anything that lifts a man above the realities of 
this material life is religion. I like to tell the story 
of the old Samoyede woman whom Castr^n met 
in his travels, and asked about her religion. Poor 
soul, she hardly understood what he meant and why 
he should ask her such a question. But when at last she 
perceived what he was driving at, she said^: ‘Every 
morning I step out of my tent and bow before the 
sun, and say: ‘‘When thou risest, 1, too, rise from 
my bed.” And every evening I say: “ When thou 
sinkest down, I, too, sink down to rest.” ’ That 
was her prayer, perhaps the whole of her religious 
service, — a poor prayer, it may seem to us, hut not 

* Roskofr, 2)09 Religionwjesen der roheatm ITaturoSUeerf p. 64. 

. ^ 31. 31., IntroduoUon io iha Science qfReligimj p. 163. 
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to her, for it made that old lonely -woman look twice 
at least every day away from earth and up to heaven ; 
it made her feel that her life was bound up with a larger 
and higher life ; it encircled the daily routine of her 
earthly existence with something of a divine light. 
It gave her the sense of a Beyond, and that is the 
true life of all religion. Is there not something of 
the simple religion of that old Samoyede woman 
even in the familiar lines of Bishop Ken, 

^ Awake, my soul, aud with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ' ? 

This kind of religion may seem very imperfect, it 
may seem in our eyes very childish or even wrong. 
Eut it is real, and therefore a real power for good. 
It is a struggle for God, — if haply we may find Him ; 
and in that struggle also — after many mistakes, it 
may be — it is the best that survives and lives. 

The whole world in its wonderful history has passed 
thi’ough that struggle for life, the stniggle for eternal 
life ; and every one of us, in his own not less 
wonderful history, has had to pass through the same 
struggle; for, without it, no religion, whatever its 
sacred books may be, will find in any human heart 
that soil in which alone it can strike root and on 
which alone it can grow and bear fruit. 

We must all have our own bookless reli^on, if the 
Sacred Books, whatever they be, are to find a safe 
and solid foundation within ourselves. No temple 
can stand without that foundation, and it is because 
that foundation is so often neglected, that the walls 
of the temple become unsafe and threaten to fall. 

It is easy to say it before an audience like this, 
but I should not be afraid to say it before an 
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audience of BrS.hmans, Buddhists, Parsis, and Jews, 
that there is no religion in the whole world which in 
simplicity, in purity of purpose, in charity and true 
humanity, comes near to that religion which Christ 
taught to his disciples. And yet that very religion, 
we are told by certain bishops, is being attacked on 
all sides. ' The unbelief of the day,* as one of the most 
eloquent bishops said at the late Church Congress, 
* is not only aggressive, but almost omnipresent. It 
is found in the club and in the drawing-room. It is 
chattered to one by the first young gentleman who 
might be airing his freethought, before he had learned 
how to talk. It is lisped prettily sometimes from 
charming lips at dinner tables, and it lurks in the 
folds of the newspaper and the pages of the magazine 
and the novel.* 

Thei*e may be other reasons for this omnipresent 
unbelief, but the principal reason is, I believe, the 
neglect of our foundations, the disregard of our own 
bookless religion, the almost disdain of Natural 
Eeligion. Even bishops will curl their lips and toss 
their heads when you speak to them of that natural 
and univei'sal religion which existed before the 
advent of our ‘historical religions, nay, without which 
all histoi’ical religions would have been as impossible 
as poetry is without language. Natural religion may 
exist and does exist without revealed religion. Ee- 
yealed religion without natural religion is an utter 
impossibility. While some of our missionaries are 
delighted when they meet with some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of their own religion, expressed 
almost in the same words by so-called pagans or 
black men, others seem to imagine it robbery that 
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any truth at all should he found in non-Christian 
religions. 

Surely a truth is not less a truth because it is 
believed by heathens also, because it belongs to that 
religion which is universal^ It is easy enough to 
discover the blemishes of other religions, though many 
of them seem far more gross and repulsive to us than 
they really axe. 

‘ It is hardly fair,’ as a friend mine wrote to me, 
‘to translate the Sacred Books of the East, — they 
axe so infinitely inferior to our own.’ 

Yea, they are, but that is the very reason why we 
should look all the more carefully and eagerly for 
any grains of truth that may be hidden benea^ an 
accumulation of rubbish. 

The heart and mind and soul of man are the 
same under every sky, in all the varying circum- 
stanoea of human life ; and it would indeed be awful 
to believe that any human beings should have been 
deprived of that light ‘ which lighteth every man 
that Cometh into the world.’ It is that light which 
lighteth tfuery man, and whidr has lighted all the 
religions of the world, call them bookless or literate, 
human or divine, natural or supernatural, which 
alone can dispel the darkness of doubt and fear that 
has come over the world. What our age wants more 
than anything else is Naimral Religicyn, Whatever 
meaning different theologians may attach to Super- 
natural Religion, history teaches us that nothing is 
so natural as the supernatural. But the supernatural 
must always he sup&r-impoeed on the R'at'imd. 
Supematur^ religion without natural religion is a 
house built on sand, and when, as in our days, th^ 
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rain of doubt descends, and the iloods of criticism 
come, and the -winds of unbelief and despair blow-, 
and beat upon that house, that house will fall, because 
it was not founded on the rock of bookless religion, 
of natural religion, of eternal religion. 

ConelnBion. 

Allow me in a few words to recall to your memory 
the purpose of this course of lectures. It was 
to be a survey of^the materials which exist, and 
many of which have but lately been brought to light, 
for studying the origm, growth, and, in many cases, 
the decay also of religious ideas. 

In order to define the exact limits of our inquiry, 
it was necessary, first of all, to determine what ideas 
could properly be considered as religious ; and I had 
therefore to devote some of my early lectures to a 
definition of religion, and to an historical examination 
of the more important definitions of I'eligion given 
by theologians and philosophers of different ages and 
different countries. 

After that, I felt it incumbent upon myself to 
explain why I looked upon an historical treatment of 
religious ideas as the one most likely to lead to results 
of permanent value. I had to defend the Historical 
School against a very common misappi^ehension, as 
if the historian cared only about facts, without 
attempting to interpret them ; and as if his interest 
even in these facts ceased the moment he approached 
his own time. The true object of the Historical 
School is to connect the present with the past, to 
interpret the present by the past, and to discover, if 
possible, the solution of our present difficulties, by 
tracing them back to the causes from which they 
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arose. It is surely no very bold assumption that the 
greatest thinkers of India, Persia, Greece, Borne, of 
the Middle Ages, and of the whole of Europe since 
the revival of learning, are at least as good as we 
ourselves, and that they who have been our teaohei's 
and masters may continue to be our guides, even 
though we may pass beyond the point which they 
had reached. 

This is the position which 1 felt bound to defend 
against that other school of philosophers who seem 
to think that our own inner consciousness is not only, 
as we all admit, a very important source of in- 
formation, but should be looked upon as the one 
and only source from which to draw a knowledge 
and understanding of Natural Religion. They surely 
forget that even that inner consciousness of theii*s is 
but the surface of the human intellect, resting on 
stratum upon stratum of ancient thought, and often 
covered by thick layers of dust and rubbish, formed 
of the detritus in the historical conflicts between 
ti'uth and error. 

After having thus determined, first of all, what 
should form ^e special ol^iect of our study, and 
secondly, what I consider the best method of that 
study — after having defined, in fact, the WhaA and 
the How — I felt free to proceed to a consideration of 
the materials for a proper study of Natural Religion, 
or what may be called the Wheremih of our study. 

In order to proceed systematically, it seemed to mo 
necessary to divide Natural Religion into three 
branches, according as what I call the Beyond or the 
Infinite was perceived in nature, in man, or in the 
self, and named accordingly in different ways. 
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Of these three branches of Natural Eeligion I hope 
to treat the first, which I call Physical Religion^ in 
my next course of lectures. We shall have to 
examine in that course the numerous names, de- 
rived from the phenomena of nature, by which the 
ancient people endeavoured to apprehend what lies 
beyond the veil of nature. We shall meet with the 
so-called gods of the sky, the earth, the air, the storm 
and lightning, the rivers and mountains. My principal 
object will be to show how the god of the sky, or, in 
some countries, the god of the storm-wind, assumes 
gradually a supreme character, and then is slowly 
divested in the minds of his more enlightened wor- 
shippers of what we may call his physical or mytho- 
logical attributes. When the idea had once sprung 
up that nothing unworthy should ever be believed of 
the gods, or, at least, of the father of gods and men, 
the process of divestment proceeded very rapidly, 
and there remained in the end the concept of a 
Supreme Being, stiU called, it may be, by its ancient 
and often no longer intelligible names, but repre- 
senting in reality the highest ideal of the Infinite, as 
a father, or as a creator, and as a loving ruler of the 
universe- What we ourselves call our belief in God 
the Father, is the last result of this irresistible de- 
velopment of human thought. 

There are two more spheres of religious thought, 
as I pointed out at the beginning of my lectures, ac- 
cording as the Infinite was perceived, not only behind 
the phenomena of nature, but behind man, as an ob- 
jective reality, and behind man, as a subjective reality. 

In the former sphere of thought w© discover the 
germs of what I oill Anthropological Religion^ which 
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meets ns again and again in diderent ages and in 
widely distant parts of the world. Its genesis is 
very clear. Something not merely human, or some- 
thing styserhuman, was discovered at a very early 
time in parents and ancestors, particularly after they 
had departed this life. Their names were preserved, 
their memory was honoured, their sayings were re- 
corded, and assumed very soon the authority of law. 
As the recollection of fathers, grandfathers, great- 
grandfathers and still more distant ancestors became 
vaguer and vaguer, their names were surrounded by 
a dim religious light. The ancestors, no longer 
merely human, approached more and more to the 
superhuman, and this is not far removed from the 
divine. 

Offerings, such as had been presented to the gods of 
nature, were tendered likewise to the ancestral spirits, 
and when the very natural question arose, who was 
the ancestor of all ancestors, the father of all fathers, 
the answer was equally natural, — it could only be 
the same father, the same creator, the same loving 
ruler of the univex'se who had been discovered behind 
the veil of nature. Dy aus, the sky, and the Supreme 
God, was now called Dyaush-pitar, Heaven-Father^ 
in Greek Zivs iraTrip, in Latin Ju-piter. 

But while in some parts of the world the idea of 
the primeval father was identified with the idea of 
the primeval god, it assumed another character 
among other races, namely that of the first man, the 
type of all mankind, being god, not as the father, but 
as the son^ intimately connected with the father, yet 

1 St. liuke iii. 88, ' which was the son of Adam, which was the 
ton of God/ 
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not to be confounded with him. This idea, too, as 
you will see, arose and grew spontaneously from the 
soil of our common human nature, and 1 need not 
tell you in what religion it has found its fullest ex- 
pression and most perfect historical realisation. 

The third sphere of religious thought is that which 
I called P^chological, because it is filled with intel- 
lectual endeavours after that which lies beyond man, 
as a self-conscious subject, conscious of self, whatever 
that self may be. That self has been called by many 
names in the different languages of the world. It 
was called breath, ghost, spii-it, mind, soul, genius, 
and many more names which constitute a kind of 
psychological mythology, full of interest to the stu- 
dent of language and philosophy. It was afterwai^ds 
called the Ego, or the person, but even these names 
did not satisfy man, as he became more and more 
conscious of a higher self. The person was dis- 
covered to be a persona only, that is a mask ; and 
even the Ego was but a pronoun, not yet the true 
noun, the true word which self-unconscious man was 
in search of. At last the consciousness of self ai*ose 
from out the clouds of psychological mythology, and 
became the consciousness of the Infinite or the Divine 
within us the individual self found itself again in 
the Divine Self— not absorbed in it, but hidden in it, 
and united with it by a half-human and half-divine 
sonship. We find the earliest name for the Infinite, 
as discovered by man within himself, in the ancient 
XJpanishads. There it is called Atmd, the Self, or 
JPratyag-AtmA, the Self behind, looking towards Parce- 
mdtmA, the Highest Self. Socrates knew the same 
Self, but he called it Daimonion, the indwelling God. 
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The early Christian philosophers called it the Soly 
Ohost^ a name which has received many interpreta- 
tions and misinterpretations in different schools of 
theology, but which ought to become again what it 
was meant for in the beginning, the spirit which 
unites all that is holy within man with the Holy of 
Holies, or the Infinite behind the veil of the Ego, or 
of the merely phenomenal self. 

This is but a very imperfect sketch of what I think 
a complete study of Natural Religion, in its three 
great branches, ought to be ; and though I feel myself 
far too old and far too incompetent to survey the 
whole of that immense field of religious thought, 
I hope that those who follow ihe in this place 
will carry out this great work, which requires many 
labourers and many diverse gifts. 


pp 
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Comparative Philology, 278, 418. 

— three schools of, 419. 
Comparative Theology, 47, 52-53. 

— Beligion, 47. 

Concept, a, without a name for it, 

354 ; 

Conception, 102. 

Concepts, X15, 116. 

— and intuitions, 1 19, 143. 

— Euler on, 122. 

— follow precepts, 129. 

— general, 207, 

— origin of, 211, 372, 

— T2I radical, 366. 

— and their signs are simultaneous, 

369. 

— genesis of the first, inevitable, 


373 * 

Conceptual foundation of language, 

378* 

— thought, the Dyad as foundation 

of aU, 379. 

— world, our, 381. 

Confucius, 544, 555. 

^ and Lao'gse, contemporaries, 


reli^on of, 553. 


Confucius, writer, not author, of the 
Kings, 560. 

Conscience, 63, 177-182. 

— no Sanskrit word for, 178. 

— conscientia, 180. 

— Lorimer on, 182 note. 

Conscious and conscience, 178, 180- 

181. 

Cook, Captain, on the language of 
the Tierra del Euegians, 82. 
Cope, the, 272. 

Copemican system, 254. 

Cornish, 290. 

Corpus, 451. 

Cosmological arguments, 198, 240, 
241, 244, 350. 

— answers to, 245 
Cotta on religion, 88. 

Council of Nficea, 8. 

Cowell, zoo note, 231 note. 

Cox, Sir G. W., a representative of 
the Analogical School of My- 
thology, 484, 492, 

Creation, problem of, 239, 

— Semitic assertion of, 253* 

— Aryan denial of, 254. 

Creator, Darwin’s view of a, 226, 

260. 

— in the Veda, 345, 251, 253, 

— rejected by Buddhism, 253, 255- 

256. 

— by Heraclitus, 253, 355. 

— by the negroes, 256. 

— religions without a, 256. 

Creed, credo, 102. 

Criticism, benedt of honest, 192. 
Croatian, 293. 

Cuckoo, 364. 

CuUus deoTum, 38. 

Cuneiform inscriptions of Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, 303* 

— language of the, 302. 

— of Assyria and Babylon, 304. 
-—language of, akin to that of 

Abraham, 305. 

Curtins, G., 422. 

— derivation of Vesta, 450, 
Customs and laws as materials for 

the study of Natural Beligion, 
280. 
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Customs and Laws, 519. 

— based on religious ideas, 520. 

— • served as a basis for religious 
ideas, 520, 522. 

— domestic, 523. 

— are at first only useful usages, 

then gain a sacred character, 
535 - 

Cufe, 204. 

Cymric, 290. 

DABH, DAGH, 440. 

BAH, root, 438. 

Baiix 6 vtov, 178. 

Dalmatic, the, 272. 

Bauctyu, Holtzmann on, 439 note, 
Danish, 287. 

Daphne, 438, 440, 441, 4^7, 483. 
Aa<pvr) and Aai^x^V* 440* 

Bar, to tear, dru, tree, 382. 
Darapsky, Dr., 209 note, 
Darmesteter on /Sraddha, 102. 

— on Athene, and Zend atar, 445 

note, 

— on YaruJia, 495, 497. 
BaraapCirmm 4 sa Sacrifice, every 

Ml and new moon, 525. 

JDar^u, tree, 281. 

Daru»a, cruel, with a wooden heart, 

383- 

Darwin, 257, 260, 261. 

on Dog’s religion, 69 note, 

■— on religious devotion, 6 g note, 
on Tierra del Euego, 82. 

— his view of a Creator, 226. 

— his Origin of Species, 258* 

— admits a Creator, 260. 

— his Descent of Man, 266. 

— his view of man, 2(57. 

— his real merit, 273. 

Dawn^ the, 144-146, 146 note, 430. 

— plurality of, in the Yeda> 432. 
Day, firom root DHAGH, 438. 

Deaf and Dumb, signs used by the, 

359 ^ 

Death, continuance after, 156. 

De Bonald, 138 note, 237 note^ 

De Brosses on Fetishism, 2x9. 
Decharme, Mythologie de la Gr^ce 
A neicnne, 480 note. 


Definition, 29. 

— three kinds of, 29. 

— etymological, 29, 

— historical, 32. 

— dogmatic, 32. 

— of Beligion, author’s own, 102, 

114, 188. 

Definitions, different classes of, 59. 
SeKTiBoujxovia, 42, 43. 

Delbruck, 422 note. 

Deluge, as punishment, 171. 

De Lagarde, on Biickert’s Dra vidian 
lectures, 325 note. 

D^n($e Dindjid language, 210, 210 
note. 

Demi-gods, 154. 

Dependence as^religion, 68, 70* 
Bipfm, 383. 

Descartes, 71 note, 257, 278. 
on the infinite, 123. 

— on God, 255. 

— use of cogitare, 353. 
Determinatio est negatio, 125. 
Dem, deva, 31, 196 mte, 393, 394. 

— singular or plural, 56. 

— and @€( 5 ?, 393, 446. 

Aevrepos, dvittya, 42 1. 

Deva, bright, 31, 99 note, 393. 
Devas, gods, 32, 87, 137, 218, 227, 
DevatS-s, 163. 

Devotion, 49, 

— idea of, in the Upanishads, 98, 99. 
Dhammapada, the, 111, 190. 
Dharma, 94. 

— among the Buddhists, 95, 
Dharm^, support, 95. 

Dh^rman, one who holds, 95. 
Dharmas, the nine, 542, 
Dharma-sfitras, 537. 

Dialectic Growth, 419, 

— School of Philology, 420. 
Dialects went their own way, 294. 

■ — literary, 297. 

— non-literary, 297. 

Dies Martis, 289. 

Dieu, le bon Dieu, in Iroquois, 5x3. 
Differentiated characters came firs^ 
128. 

DU, 32. 
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DiligenUSi diligeref 33, 

Din, in Arabic, 93. 

Dionysos, bom at Nysa^ 469 mte^ 
Dios-kuroi, their war against 
Athens, 493. 

Diphthong aij 285. 

Divina Oomedia, 539. 

Dwvnei $T. 

— Mind and Will, Martineau, 57, 

62, 

— as cause, 197. 

— as excellence, 197. 

— as the negative of human weak- 

ness, 198. 

Vivinitgi 21 8. 

Dog, feelings of the, 69 note. 

— knowing red and blue, 360. 

— we never see a, 381. 

Dogmatic definition, 32. 

— definitions of religion, 37, 43, 44. 

— and practical religion, 46, 47. 

— theology, 46, 47. 

Dogs, have a religion, 6g note* 
Donner, Prof., 378, 380. 

— on Akkadian, 325 note* 

Dooms, 173. 

Doric dialect, 292. 

Doubts on the existence of the gods, 
in the Veda and in Indian lite- 
rature, 227-228. * 

Dm/<, 368. 

Diamatic or dynamic stratum of 
language, 390, 391. 

— key to Animism, etc., 391. 
Dravidian or Tamulic languages, 

33 < 5 - 

Drink poured on the ground in 
memory of the dead, i86. 
Drobisoh, 16, 17. 

Druldes, drui, 383, 

Di^ades, 154, 383. 

Duck, 468. 

Dugald Stewart, 283. 

DiSeBj 437. 

Duo, dvau, 420. 

Dtre-ante, with distant ends, X 47 « 
Dutch, Old, Middle, and Modern, 
287. 

Dyad, the, as the beginning of con- 
ceptual thought, 379. 


Dyaus, sky, 127, 130. 

— a masculine, 409. 

Dyaus, 410, 465. 

— Zens, 448. 

Dyaus and Ouranos, 501. 
Dyaush-pit&, 130, 410. 

Dynamic stage, 385, 390. 

Dyu, 289. 

— fimt masculine, then feminine, 

409. 

E changed to i, 35 note^ 

JSJar of corn, 205, 278. 

Earth, 152. 

East-Nordish, Swedish, and Danish, 
2S7. 

East-Teutonic, 290. 

Eddas, the two, 2S7. 

Edkins, Dr., 320. 

Egg, the Golden, 248. 

— in Finland, 249. 

— in Egypt, 249. 

— in the Orphic mythology, 249. 
^gg on, 205. 

Ego- knowledge, 115, 149, 

— the, 576. 

Egypt, the religion of, 339. 

— language of, thought by some to 

be the most primitive, 340. 

— words for God in, 393, 394, 

— — represent real powers of the 

universe, 396. 

Egyptian deities, 79. 

— ancient, 321-322. 

Ehkili dialect, 310. 

Eight Beligions, 549. 

Mder, 31. 

JBlegantes, elegere, 33. 

Megore, lost verb, 33 note, 

Eloah, 554. 

Emanation, theory of, 245, 

— in the Veda, 245, 247, 

End and endless, 146^ 

Energies, 127. 

English, 237, 282, 284. 

— Judge and Buddhist criminal, 

113. 

^ modem, 203, 

— grammar, purely Teutonic, 291. 

— twice influenced by Datin, 291. 
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English Dictionary, words in the 
New, 365. 

Ennius, 155. 

— on Jupiter, 163. 

Ens or essentia, 127. 

Entwicicelung, 259. 

Epicurean view of the G-ods, 226. 
'EiroxiJ or agnosticism, 108, 224. 
Erinnys, 465. 

Erinys, 433. 

— called Eumenides, 481. 

Eros, 466, 

— and Psyche, 177. 

Eskimos, 567. 

— legends of, 217. 
language of, 345. 

‘Essays and Beviews,* 258, 
Estonians, 336, 545. 

Ether, number of vibrations in a 
second, iiS. 

Ethical theory, 170. 

Ethiopia, 309. 

— inscriptions in ancient, 309, 500 

A.D. 

Ethnological Becords of the English 
Colonies, 505- 
Ethnology, 199. 

— United States Bureau of, 506, 507. 
Ethno-psychological philology, 433. 
Etruscan, 303. 

Etymological definitions, 39. 

— in India, 30. 

— of religion, 33-3^' 

Etymological meaning must be phy- 
sical, 4^5- 

Etymolo^cal School of Comparative 
Mythology, 426, 428. 
Etymological School of Philology, 

Etymologies, 29-31. 

— - learned and popular, of the G reeks 
and Romans, 466. 

Euler on concepts, 122. 

Eumenides or Erinyes, 481. 

42. 

Evans, Mr. A., on Hissarlik, 201. 
Evidence, three kinds, admitted by 
Kapila, 229, 230. 

Evolution, theory of, 143, 245, 257. 

— meaning of. 2*;8. 2 «;q. 


Evolution, Kant’s views on, 259. 

— Herder’s views on, 261. 
Experience, religious, begins with 
the senses, 195. 

Extra-mundane beings, Logos and 
causes, 14Z. 

Eye , 368. 


PACTS, logic of, 240. 

Paith, 242. 

Pamily council in China, 174. 
Faraud, Bishop, 209. 

Farther India, languages of, 337. 
Father of the father, 255. 

Father Sky, 410. 

Fear of God, 64. 

— as religion, 64. 

— made the gods, 170. 

— of the gods, 1 71. 

Feeling or knowledge as motive of 
action, 55. 

— and perceiving are beyond com- 

prehension, 117. 

— is resisting, 119. 

Fenris wolf, the, 486. 

Feronia, as Juno Virgo, 475. 
Festivals, annual, 524 
Festus, on religio, 34, 

Fetish, Jupiter a, 158. 

— worshippers, 212. 

Fetishism, 87, I 54 > 158, 160, 196 

note, 213, 219, 349. 

— of negroes, 219. 

Feuerbach’s definition of the gods, 

74 - 

Fichte, 69-70, 72. 

^ on Atheism, 58. 

— - — moral action, 17^* 

Pick’s derivation of agni, 439 nofe^ 
Fides, or troth with the Romans, 
176. 

Filial piety in China, 175 * 
Fimbulty, the Celtic unknown god„ 
225 note. 

Finite, implies infinite, 122-125. 
127, 195. 

— Savages without a word for, 125. 
Finiteness in space, time, and qual- 

itV. 122. 
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Einland, popular tales in^ 494. 
Finnic class, 334. 

— Prof. Donner on the, 378, 380. 
Finno-Ugric class, 333. 

— SAR in, 378, 380. 

Fins or Suomalainen, 334. 

— worshipped natural objects in 

their visible foim, 400. 

Fire assisting the sun, 187. 

First cause, the, 230. 

Fldscher, 17. 

Flemish, 287. 

Flint, Prof. , Theism, 5 1 noit, 63 note, 
70 note, 170, 181 note, 1S2 note, 
276 note. 

Foreign gods, 455 

— influences on Greek mythology, 

456- 

Fors, fortuna, 472, 473. 

— Primogenia, 473. 

Fortuna, the goddess in Egyptian, 
i. e. Renenet, 474. 

^ Huiusce Diei, 475. 

— • identifled with Harit, 475. 
Founders of the historical religions 
never claim the exclusive au- 
thorship, 553, 

— never the writers of Sacred 

Books, 557. 

Founding of cities, 200. 

Frater, fir^re, hermano, 316, 317, 
Freedom, as religion, 6g, 70, 
French, earliest works in, 291. 
Friedrich der Grosse, 488. 

Frisian, Old, 287, 

FrShde, his derivation of Loxias 
from laksh, 490 note. 

Fulahs, the, 341. 

Fulgurator, Jupiter, 167, 
Fnlminator, Jupiter, 167. 

Future, the, in Romanic languages, 

318. 

T and C vary on Greek soil, 429. 
Gaelic, 290, 

Gaimini, the philosopher, 235. 
Gainism, 295, 542, 543. 

— sacred books of, 2 J4. 

— Ahgas of, 301, 

— canon areduced to writing, 454, 


or 527 A. D. canon closed third 
cent. B. c., 542 note. 

Galatia, in Asia, Celts in, 290. 
Galla dialect, 340. 

Gallatin, 512 note. 

Gallic of the ancient inscriptions of 
Gaul, 290. 

Galton and the human face, 381. 

— on compound images in the mind, 

359 - 

Gangetic languages, 337. 

GanitS. dyfivS-prithivyoA, father of 
heaven and earth, 140. 
G&ratkarava Artabhaga, in. 
Garhe, R., 230 note. 

G&takas, the, 114. 

Gates of knowledge, 194. 

— of ivory, and of horn, 468. 
G 4 thas, the, 544, 

Gatha dialect or mixed Sanskrit, 
299. 

— Buddhist books translated into 

Chinese, 300. 

Gather, to, 365. 

Geez or Ethiopic, 309. 

Geiger, 499 note. 

Gellius, 35, 35 note, 36. 

Gender, 407. 

— powerful element in producing 

mythology, 408. 

Genus prozimum, 54. 

Geographical contact has nothing 
to do with grammatical simi- 
larity, 294. 

— distribution of roots, 450. 
Georgian language, 338, 

Gerda, the giantess, 485. 
Gesture-language, 358. 

Gewissm, 179-180, 

Qetoiseenebisse, 180. 

Ghar, to glow, 470. 

Giflbrd, Lord, 

— his study of Plato and Spinoza, 

3 - 4 < 

— his rejection of miracles, 3. 

— a true Christian, 3. 

— his will, 4-7, 15, 57^84. 

— de£bEutionof]Sfatur^Theolo^,5. 

— his views on lecturers anf lec- 

tures, 6, 7- 
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Gill, Rev. W. W., 515, 516. 

— on shame, 179 note. 

Gina, means the conqueror, 543, 

' — followers of, 543. 

Gnosticism, 224. 

God, true knowledge of, 5. 

— or the gods, religion has to do 

with, 28. 

— what is meant by, 58. 

— the will of, 61. 

— the fear of, 64, 

— the unknown, 71. 

— not the only object of religion, 

188. 

— existence of, a syllogism, 198. 

— the idea of, among savages, 213. 

— the predicate of, the great prob' 

lem, 219. 

•— as Causa sui, 255. 

— Descartes on, 255. 

— belief in, not founded on a subtle 

syllogism, 241* 

— origin of the concept of, 394. 

— Egyptian names for, 394. 

— Semitic names for, 390. 

— Einnish names for, 399. 

— the Father, belief in, 574. 
God-given, God-inspired, 236. 

Gods of barbarians, 30. 

— or Devas, subordinate beings in 

Southern Buddhism, 105, 

— names of, derived from material 

objects, 13 1. 

— unnamed in Egypt, 225 mte. 

— foreign, 455- , 

— names of the, 402. 

Goethe, 65, 225, 264, 

— and Lavater, 59. 

— on reverence, 65. 

— on creation, 227, 

Goidelic, 290, 

Goldwin Smith, 181 note, 

Goldziher, 453 note. 

Gonds, dialect of the, 336. 

Good Mind and Bad Mind of the 
Hurons, 313. 

Gospels, not written by Christ, 561. 
Gothic, 203, 286, 287, 288. 

— parallel with Vedio Sanskrit, 289. 
Grammar, general, 53. 


Grammar, comparative, 53. 
Granville, Lord, 505. 

Grassmann, derivation of Ceres, 450. 
Gratiae, the, 47 a. 

GratuSi 471. 

Great, the infinitely, 138. 

— gods, 154. 

Great gods of heaven and earth, 
65,000, 396. 

Great Spirit, 403. 

— Gitse-Manito, 51 1 note. 

Greece and Rome, religion of, 375. 
Greece, worship of Astarte and 

Melikertes in, 457^. 

Greek has greater similarity with 
Sanskrit than with Latin, 292. 

— used by Christ, as well as .^a- 

maic, 306. 

Greeks, faith of the early, 89. 

— and Romans, religion of the, 215. 
Greenlanders, 345. 

Grey, Sir George, 506. 
Gnhya-sdtras, 536. 

Grimm, 268, 278. 

— on Wuotan, 489. 

Grimm’s Law, 287, 288. 

Grosventre Indians, 402. 

Gruppe, Professor, 22, 24, 74, 141, 

143, 144, 148, 194710^6. 

— on the birthplace of religion, 78. 

— his theory, 78, 79, 80, 

— on worship, 187. 

— on Zeus and Dyaus, 409. 

— on mythological etymologies, 442, 

471 note. 

— his bickerings, 451 note, 

— three causes of the spread of 

reli^on, 75. 

— definition of religion, 76. 

— historical transmission of reli- 

gion, 78. 

Gubematis, loo note, 

Gujar&tl, 301. 

Gundert, Dr., ^ 2 ^/noie. 

Guru, 99, 

Gymnosophista of the Ganges, 229, 


H, Sanskrit, represents gh, dh, and 

feh, 435. 
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HadeSj name for in Polynesian, 
Sanskrit, etc., 460, 461. 
Haeckel’s deep-sea ooze, 265 note, 

— Ilia views on man, 267. 

Hssifest, A.-S., autumn, 451. 

Hahn, T., 86 note, 2x7. 

— on African languages, 516. 
Hahn’s general categories of mytho- 
logical characters, 492. 

Hale, Horatio, 217, 312 note. 
Holtias or powers of nature in Fin- 
land, 399, 400. 

— a spirit-like power, 401. 

— in man, 401. 

Hamitic languages, 340, 343. 

JSand, hinthan, to seize, 368. 
Handlcerchief, how used in Borneo, 
272. 

Hitnif, a religious enthusiast, 554. 
Hannibal and the ten Homan sol- 
diers, 176. 

Har, the root, 471. 

Hardy, Dr., 12 note, 

Haritas and Xuptres, 452, 470. 
Harran, bilingual inscription of, 308. 
Harrari dialect, 310. 

Hartenstein, 16. 

Hartung, 176 note, 

Haryaksha, 471, 

Haupt, 16. 

Hawai’i, Hades in Tahitian, 461. 
Kear, to, 387. 

Heaven and earth, 147. 
Heaven-father, 130, 242. 

Hebrew, 303, 307* 

— spoken by Moabites and Philis- 

tines, 307. 

— ceased to be spoken in general, 

307- 

— a corrupt, still used, 308. 

— El, compared with Nutar, 395. 
Hebraic, 304, 307. 

Hegel, 25, 69, 70, 220, 264. 

— his definition of religion, 190. 
Helena, 467, 492, 493. 

— carried off by Theseus, 493. 

— conveyed to jffilgypt, 493 
Heljand, the 286* 

Hellenic class, 292. 

Hellwald, 141. 


Heracles and Herculus, 455. 
Heraclitus, on fire as the origin of 
all things, 245. 253- 

— rejects a creator, 253, 255. 
Herder’s views on evolution, 261- 

264. 

— on man, 263, 268. 

— on language, 264, 

Hermann, G-ott&ied, 16, 265, 

267. 

— on Adam and Eve, 265. 
Hermeias, a god, 453, 482. 

Hermes, t 71, 465. 

Hesiod, the first-bom gods, 154. 
Hibbert Lectures, 23. 

translations of M. M.’b, 94, 

^ on religious knowledge, 194. 
Hidatsas in North America, 402. 
High German, 289, 290. 

— Old, Middle, and Modem, 

290. 

Himalayan hill tribes, Idr. Oldham 
on, 502. 

Himyaritio inscriptions, 309, 
Hissarlik, strata at, 201, 

Historical definition, 32. 

— of religio, 36-41- 

— evolution, 143. 

» argument for Natural Beligion, 
198. 

— method, 198, 

Historical School, 103, 199, 201, 
203, 207, 210, 212, 214, 216, 
217, 219, 220, 258, 269, 276, 
277. 

deals with the present and not 
only with the past, 278, 
History versm Theory, 196. 

— and Theory inseparable, 223. 

— original meaning of, 258. 

— and science must not be con- 

founded, 276, 277, 

Holtzmann on Dana.yu, 439 note. 
Holy Ghost, 179, 577. 

Hommel, Die Sumero-Akkaden, 325 
note. 

Homer and Hesiod as Theologi, 45. 
Homer’s etymologies, 29. 

Hooker, Dr., 152. 

Hos, dialect of the, 336* 
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HosHs, stranger and enemy, 533. 
Hottentots, the, 312, 341. 

— their belief in a Supreme Being, 

86 . 

— mythology among the, 517. 
Houzian, M., 69 note. 

HHt shame, 179. 

— to be ashamed, 471. 

Hsiao-king, or classic of filial piety, 

547 - 

Human element in revelation, 9. 
Humboldt on the power of a word, 
462 note 

Humboldts, the two, 269. 

Hunfalvy, Dr., on XJgric languages, 
320 note^ 321. 

Hunters and fishermen, 200. 

Huron, tale of the world-supporting 
tortoise, 312. 

— of Good Mind and Bad Mind, 3 1 3. 
Hush, Husch, and their derivatives, 

3 ^ 3 * 

Huvishka, Kanishka, of the Indo- 
Scythian races, 343. 

Husdey, 117 note, 239, 

— definition of Agnosticism, 224. 

— on the Aryan savage, 242. 
Hyacinthus, 441. 


ICELAND, literature of, 287. 
Icelandic, 287. 

Idas and Lynkeus, 493. 
Identification and comparison, 448. 
Ihering, Budolf von, 533 note, 
Illyrian languages, 293, 

Images, 359. 

Jmitatio Ohristi, the, 539. 
Imitations, might they have been the 
origins of language ? 208 note. 
Ina, in Polynesia, 460. 

Inca, philosopher, 349. 

Incas, the, 345. 

India, etymological definitions in, 

30. 

— the birthplace of religion, 78, 

— and Persia, languages of, 294. 

— ■ language of, in third century c., 
298, 299. 

Indian vernaculars, 301. 


Indian vernaculars, ‘Western and 
Eastern divisions, 301. 

Indie Class, 295. 

Individual religions, 552. 

— do not really exist, 557. 
Indo-European family, 283. 

Indra, loi, 167. 

— indu, raindrops, 454. 

Inductive sciences, 277, 
Inexpressible thoughts, 355 
Infinite, the, of Schleiermacher, 57. 

— love of the, 8r note, 

— implied by finite, 122, 125. 

- — Descartes on the, 123. 

— in space, 123. 

— in time, 124. 

— as cause, 124. 

— savages without a word for, 125. 

— Beings, 129. 

— early names of the, 131. 

— germs in the Veda of the, 137. 

— and finite, inseparable, 139, 149. 

— perception of the, 129, 134, 140, 

145, 149, 21S. 

— jper se, the 141, 145, 149. 

— sensuous pressure of the, 141. 

— pure concept of the, 141. 

— in Nature, in Man, and in the 

Self, 1 41. 

— in man as an object, 155. 

— perception of the, led to religious 

ideas, 149. 

— behind man, 136. 

— in man as a subject, z6o. 

— the, 195. 

— agents, 195. 

— as palpable as the finite, 196 

note. 

— craving for the, 250. 

— behind the finite, 384. 
Inflectional Stage, 320. 

Ino Leuoothea, 460. 

In j^ettOf 354. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, 300. 

— of Cyrus, 302. 

— of Assyria and Babylon, 304. 

— of King Mesha, 307. 

— of Zabad, 308. 

— of Harran, 308. 

— Himyaritio, 309. 
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Inscriptiona in ancient Ethiopic^ 309. 
Intangible objects, 150, 153. 
Intellectism, 391. 

IntelUgere, 33. 

Interjectional theorjr, 363. 
Interjections and imitations, tbe 
origin of language, 206. 

» not of real language, 208. 
Intuition as the foundation of re- 
ligious knowledge, 228, 229. 
Intuitions and concepts, 119, 143. 
Inrentiou of a religion impossible, 
553 

Jnwyt, iSo. 

Ionic dialect, 292. 

’Ioi/Sa 2 o'/u 3 r, 42. 

Iranic Class, 302. 

Irish, 290. 

Istar and Tammuz, 525. 

— Sayce’s translation of poem, 526. 

— mjiih of, 528 note. 

t^ara, Supreme Lord, 98, loi note, 

230* 

Italian, earliest writings in, 291. 

— a vulgar dialect of Latin, 298. 
Italic, 291. 

Italy, religion and mythology of, 292. 

JADE at HIssarlik, 202. 
Jahve-Zebaoth, 453 note. 

Japan, Buddhism in, merely formal, 
339 - 

Jehovah, Semitic, 496. 

— Assyrian, 453. 

Jewish religion, 275, 553. 

Jews, early familiar with the art of 
writing, 55 o. 

Job, book of, 556. 

John the Divine, 45. 

Jordan, H., 473 note, 474 note, 
Judaism and Christianity, as differ- 
ent firom all other religions, 51. 

— hardly a reli^on at first, 89. 

— a Semitic religion, 548. 

— Palestine the home of ti'ue, 548. 
Judaismus, 42. 

Julien, Stanislas, 322 note, 

Jumala, an embodied being, 401. 
Jupiter, 130, 410. 

— a fetish, 15S. 


Jupiter PluviuB, 167, 

— Fulgurator, 167. 

— Fulminator, 167. 

— Tonans, 167. 

^Juno, etc., nothing but names, 
462. 

Jn-piter for Dyii-piter, 289. 

Jutes, 286. 

KAFIBS, belief of, 86, 341, 
^aitanya, system of, 100, 

Kalevala, 249, 334, 335. 

— prayers from the, 401, 402. 
Kalewipoeg, the, 336. 

Eant, 60, 239, 253. 

— on sensations, 118. 

— on concepts and intuitions, 119, 

^ * 43 - 

Kant s definition of religion, 189. 

■ — category of causality, 250. 

— view of evolution, 259, 268. 

— on the Chimpanzee, 266. 
Kapardin and kshayadvira, names 

for Eudra, 490. 

Kapila’s three kinds of evidence, 229, 
Karma, work, Xli, XJ2, XX2 note, 
II 3 » 190. 

Kaptro;, 45 X. 

lU^/iaka, Kanthuma and Taittiri- 
yaka, 235. 

jBn]iturmS,sya sacrifice at the rainy 
season, 525. 

Keary, 481 note. 

Kellgren, 249 note. 

Ken’s morning hymn, 569. 
Kerberos, 453. 

Khoi-Khoi, belief of the, 86. 
Khorda-Avesta, 544. 

Khosa Kafirs, 86. 

Khxxnrichm, 547. 

Klkatos, the, 234. 

King, the five Chinese classics, 202 

BtC., 54^* 

Kinyras, its derivation, 532 note. 
Kitchen-midden, 2x7, 

Knm, to, 7x. 

Knovoledge, 69 note. 

— or feeling, 55. 

— as religion, 69, 70. 

— of what it consists, 1x5. 
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Knowledge, the gates of, 194. 

Kolarian or Munda dialects, 336, 
337* 

Kols, dialect of the, 336. 

Koran, 214, 215. See Qur'an. 

Kosala and Khema, 108, 109. 

Knahwa, 97, 98, 99 tioie^ 231. 

Ka and s in Greek, 42 note. 

Kshatriyas, or nobility, 542. 

KsJmhht 42 note. 

Knng Ynng, the, 547. 

Kural, the, 539. 

LABIALS and dentals in the D^n4e 
Dindji<5 language, 210, 210 
note. 

Lactantius, 33, 34. 

Lamarck, 261 

Lang, H., definition of religion, 

81 note. 

Language and thought, absolute 
identity of, 24. 

— no percept without, 120. 

— of the cuneiform inscriptions, 

203. 

— of children, 207. 

— real, has no trace of imitative 

sounds, 208. 

— is conceptxial, not perceptual, 

211. 

— Blato on, 237. 

— Bousseau on, 237 note, 

— origin of, 237, 

— Herder on, 2^4. 

— the Bubicon, not passed by ani- 

mals, 273. 

— a material for the study of Na- 

tural Xieligion 280, 281. 

— unity of, in India and England, 

283. 

— religion and nationality, inti- 

mate relationship between, 313 
note. 

— and religion, 338, 

— wonder of, 351. 

— - is not thought sound, 356. 

— conceptual foundation of, 378. 

— dramatic or dynamic stratum of, 

390, 39 

growth of, 404* 

Q q 


Language and thought, one and in- 
divisible, 406. 

— Science of, 13, 21, 22, 25, 70, 282 
Languages, survey of, 282. 

— morphological classification of, 

313- 

— three stages of, 319, 320. 

— Monosyllabic or isolating, 319 

— Agglutinative, 320. 

— Amalgamating or organic, 320. 
Laomedon, city of, destroyed by 

Herakles, 493. 

Lao-tse or Lao-j^ze, 544, 556. 

— system of, 215. 

— seventy- two years old when born, 

545. 

— religion of, 553. 

Laplace, 239. 

Lark, 468. 

Latin, 291. 

— the lingua vulgaris of Europe, 

291. 

— twice influenced English, 291. 

— borrowed much from Greek, 292. 

— more like Celtic than Greek, 292. 

— features in common with Greek, 

294. 

Law, the parent’s word, 173. 

— Prophets and Hagiograplia, 548. 
Lecturers and lectures, Lord Gif- 
ford’s views on, 6, 7, 14. 

Lectures, subjects of these, 14. 
L^ere, VSgiOj 34. 

Leipzig, university of, id, 17. 
Leminkainen substituted for Kauko, 
494. 

Leo, Prof., on Odin, 488. 

Lepsius, Nubische Grammatik, 341, 
^ 342, 343- 

Lersoh, 30 note. 

Letters, inherent meaning of cer- 
tain, 375. 

Lettic, 293. 

Lettish, 293. 

— literature, 293. 

Libyan language, 340. 

Lictor, UgarCf ligere, 35. 

Liebrecht on the likeness of Votan 

and Odinn, 457, 458. 
Liechtenstein on Kafir belief, 86 
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Light, tremor hecoming a senfiation 
of, 1 1 7. 

as a manifestation of G-od, 434. 
Lightning as an active agent, 389. 
Ll~M, the, 547* 

Lippert, 158 noie. 

Literature fixes one dialect out of 
many, 397. 

Lithuanian, 393. 

— literature, 393. 

Littr(S, 41 noU^ 

Local adverbs before declensions, 
242. 

Logic of facts and history, 241. 
Logos, 35, 46. 

Lohitic languages, 337. 

Lonnrot, 335. 

— his Kalevala, 494. 

Zord, 437. 

Lorimer on conscience, iSs note. 
Lormser, Dr,, Bhagavadgltfi., 9 7 note, 
Lotze, 16, 64. 

Low German, 286, 289, 390. 

— Franconian, 287, 

Loxias, derived by Frdhde from 
laksh, 490 note. 

Ao{ias and Aofd;, 490. 

Lubbock, Sir J., on tdbes without 
reH^on, 85. 

— Eoskoff 's reply to, 189. 

— on the Californians, 255. 
Lucretius’ etymologies, 30, 

Ludwig on the meaning of NaiA;a- 

^Aikha, 234. 

Lun Yfi, the, 547. 

Lyall, 339. 


McLEAN, Eev, J., 349 5^5 

note. 

Macrobius on the Adonis feast, 530. 
Magadha, 234. 

Md^dhi, 3QQ. 

Ma^nfin, a madman, 555. 
Mah^bh^rata, 235, 541. 
Mahgrasb^, 301. 

MahSiVlra, son of Siddhartha of 
Eunda^gr&ma, founder of 0ain« 


ism, 543- 
Hsine, Bir 


, on law, 173. 


Malabari’s translation of Hibbert 
Lectures, 94. 

Malade, malato, enfenno, 31 7. 
Malay, 347 - 

— religions, 348, 

Mallery, Sign Language, 359 note, 
Malta, Arabic dialect in, 308. 
MMufikya and Buddha, 105. 

Man, the infinite in, 155, i 5 o. 

— the something behind, 155. 

^ the infinite behind, 156. 

— as manifestation of the infinite, 

164, 

— originally perfect or a savage, 

200. 

— not satisfied with mere percep- 

tions, 244. 

— Herder’s views on, 261, 262. 

— the brother of the animals, 263. 

— possessed of a Haltia, 401. 

Mana, 132. 

Manavas, 535. 

Mandaeans, 306. 

Manito, 133, 510, 511. 

— means Beyond, 512, 

— one of many names for the In- 

finite, 512. 

— the Great, 513. 

•— introduced by missionaries, in a 
personal sense, 513, 

Mantras, coUections of sacred poetry, 
540 * 

Manu, 173, 231 . 

— Law Book of, 301. 

— Laws of, 535. 

— mere rifacimenti of older books, 

53 ^- 

— Buhler on the, 536 note, 

Manx, 290. 

Many gods, before one god, 128. 
MAE, to rub, 377. 

Marfithi, 30t, 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 45. 
Mars, 1 71. 

Marsh, G. F., 84 note, 

Martineau, his Divine Mind, or 
Will, 57, 62, 

— on ZwecJsmdssig, 91 noio, 

— on Ethics, 170. 

— Study of Keligion, 356 noUn 
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[aru^ Polynesian and YedicHaruts^ 

^ 4S9- 

lai’uts, 453. 

[ 3 .Sj from root MA, 407 note. 
[asurius Sabinus^ 56. 

[aterial objects, worship of, 128. 

- form names for the gods, 131. 
^ateries, 240, 

[atter as something vile, 118. 
[atthews on the Great Spirit, 402. 
'attl, or Martu, the Storm-wind, 
460. 

ayas, the, 345. 

edia and Persia, 543. 

ehlis, Dr., on Hermes, 480. 

elanesian, 347, 348. 

elikertes, Melkarth in Greece, 


457; 

en and women turmngmto plants, 


440. 

enander, 177. 
on Conscience, 182. 
encius, the works of, 547. 
ens, temple to, 176. 
ental life and spirit, 162. 
ente et ratione instruere, 391. 
ere concept, 384. 
ere names, 383, 384. 
etiM, 37. 

"etua dear urn, 37. 

exico, religion of, 344. 

iltnda, King, and Niigasena, 107. 

ilinda-panhn, the, lOO. 

ill, 2g note, 65. 

^ on l^ligion, 6 $, 
imetxc theory, 363. 
incopies, the, 347. 
inieter^ 31 . 

issionary enterprise, 504, 
ithra-Ahnra, 499. 
itra and Savlt}^, 478. 
itre, the, 272. 
oabites, 307. 

odern problems to be traced hack, 


239* 

odus cognoscendi et colendi Deum, 
53, 188, 189. 
ohammed, 554. 

could neither read nor write, 

561. 


Mohammedan religion, spread of, 78. 
Mohammedanism, 549, 553. 
Mohawk in Oxford, 314. 

— language, 515. 

Moipa or Area, 472. 

Moirae, the, 481. 

Monboddo, Lord, 255. 

Mongolic Class, 328, 329. 

— few dialects, 331. 

Mongols, conquests of the, 330. 
Monkeys greeting sunrise, 69 note. 
Monosyllabic or isolating languages, 

Monotheism, 213. 

Monstra, 39. 

Moon, eclipse of, 37. 

— as a measurer, 407. 

Moral feelings in religion, 64. 

— action, Fichte on, 172. 

— character, not affected by some 

religions, 196 note. 


— germs, 433. 

Morality, early, 172. 

Morgan, on American Aborigines, 
6 «> 7 » 

Morley, J., on the historical spirit, 
279. 

Morphological classification of lan- 
guages, 313, 

— classificsation, 319, 

— and genealogical classifications 

cannot run parallel, 321. 

— similarity, no proof of relation- 

ship, 321. 

Moras, M,, letter to l)eBcai*teB, 71 
note. 

Moses, 55(5. 

— did not consign the Old Testa- 

ment to writing, 560. 

Motu dialect, 347, 

Mountains, 151. 

Muir, 246 not€f 5(56 note. 

Mttller, Otfried, 268. 

— on mythological xxames, 461 note. 

— Johannes, 269. 

— - F., 34^* 

Munda or Kol languages, 336. 
Mutfum, 413. 

Mvernptov, 413. 

Mystics, mediaeval, 49. 


Q q a 
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Myth, 41 1. 

— at first a word, 414. 

Mythical theology, 45. 

Mythological names^ ‘des circon- 

atances att^nuantes,’ 428. 
Mythtfiogy, 21. 

— an ineyitahle phase in develop- 

ment, 22, 51S. 

^ Science of, 22, 25. 

— a hind of disease, 22. 

— not yet religion, 168. 

— amaterial for the study of Natural 

Beligion, 280. 

— Vedic and Teutonic, 288. 

— elements whence spring, 314. 

— first formation of, 389. 

— Science of, founded on the Science 

of Language, 392. 

— meaning of, in Greek, 41 1, 412. 

— universal, 417. 

— what is Oomparative? 417. 

— why it deserves such caaeful 

study, 517. 

a metamorphio stratum, 518. 

— Comparative, 47, 417, 423, 

— A. Barth on, 424. 

•— Etymological School, 426. 

— Analogical School, 426. 

— Psychological School, 427. 

— Ethno-psychologioal School, 427. 
Nveof, 412. 

— means word, not deed, 413. 
Myths agreeing in one and differing 

in other names, 492. 


NAGASENA and King Milinda, 
107, 

Naikasflkha, 234, 

Naked concepts, arrayed in verbal 
uniforms, 355, 

Names, 115, 116. 

— accidental similarities of, 454. 
Naming, Z62, 371. 

Naroissus, 442. 

National and individual religions, 
553 - 

Natural and historical sciences, 12, 

13. 

Natural history, 25$, 259. 


Natural Beligion, 278, 296. 

— the author of, 64. 

— simplified form of, 196. 

— historical argument for, 198. 

— materials for study of, 280. 
Natural Selection, 226, 227. 

Natural Theology, 52, 53. 

— Lord Gifford’s definition of, 5, 10. 
Naturbeseelung, 157. 

Nature, the irSnite in, 150, 154. 

— as manifestation of the infinite, 

164. 

— the signs of, interpreted in a 

religious sense in Old Testa- 
ment, 1 71. 

Natw/orscher, 91. 

NmseouSf 116. 

Navaho cfialect, 209. 
Nebuchadnezzar, bricks of, 316. 
N'eeopinus, 35. ^ 

Negative, the infinite per ae, as a 
mere, 149. 

JS'efflegere, negliffere, 35, 

IffeffUgo, negligo, 35 note, 

Negroes, 343. 

— and fetishism, 159. 

Neo-Syriac dialects, 307. 

Nepali, 301. 

Nestorian Inscription, 93. 

Christians, 307* 

Netram, eye,j^mni, 368, 

New Guinea, dialects of, 347. 

— religions of, 347. 

Newman, 63. 

New Testament, 9, 214, 2x5, 361 . 

— Parables of the, traced to the 

Talmud, 555. 

New Zealander and letter, 530. 
Nicaea, Council of, 8. 

Niebuhr, Greek in Italian, 84. 

— and the historical school, 268. 
Nigantha Natarputta, 543. 
Nightingale, real note of the, 36a. 
Nigidius Pigulus, 35, 35 note. 

Nihil est in fide gmd non ante 

fuerit in eeneut 113, 195. 

Nihil eai in intelleotn quod non 
smulfaerii in lingua, 71, 7t 
note. 

Nil admirari, 283. 
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ineteenth century, age of progrees, 
7 - 

is or nakta changed into 446, 
ij, NiJf, Nox, 448. 
ishkrvi/a, 98 note. 
itzsch, 34 note. 

3 in Syrianian means yes, 362. 
in Irish is naico and aicc, 362. 
obbe, 16. 

3ir^’s theory of the origin of ex- 
pressive Bounds, an, 362, 386. 
real merit, 374. 

}ldehe on Semitic languages, 310 
note. 

)mina and cognomina, 476. 
jrmans in England, their blood 
and speech, 291. 

irthem zone of A&ican languages, 

34a- 

wwegian, 287. 

)thing of Buddhism, the, Z90. 

mmenal, 72. 

ibahs, the, 341. 

itar, god in Egyptian, 394. 

Le Page Benoux on, 394. 
strong power, 395. 
compared with Hebrew Bl, 395* 
rmphs, 154, 


(EDIEHCE as religion, 66 . 
jective as distinguished from the 
subjective world, 389. 
ohlisfiOf 35. 
solete names, 43a 
iODio languages, 347< 
aluB, 368. 
in, 488. 

his daughter Saga, 489. 
inn, 454 note. 
ysseus, X37. 
name of, 468. 
ia and 285, 
en, school of, 204, 268. 
lenberg, Professor, 105 note, 112 
note. 

lham, on Himalayan hill tribes, 

$ 02 . 

I Saxon, 203. 

i Testament, 9, 12, 214, 215. 


Old Testamenii, religious aspect of 
the signs of nature in, 171. 

— idea of writing familiar in the, 

560. 

Olympus of unseen deities, 162. 
Onomatopoetic theory, 363. 
Ontological arguments, 198, 240, 2 5 2 . 
Open Court, definitions of religion 
in the, 43. 

Opinari, opinio ^ opinatio, 35. 

Oral tradition, Yedic Sanskrit pre- 
served only by, 297. 
Orang-utan rac^ 347* 

‘ Origin of Species,* Darwin's, 258. 

— excitement caused by, 258, 260. 
Ormazd, 495, 496. 

— shows traces of material con- 

ception, 498. 

Oronyhateka, 515. 

Orpheus, 45, 

Oscan, 291. 

Osiris, a Sun-god, 53X. 

— was slain and rose again, 53X. 
Ossetian, 303. 

Ouranos and Dyaus, 501. 

Ovid’s etymologies, 30. 


PALAEOLITHIC Man, 208, 208 
7 iote, 

— words, antithetic meaning of, 

209. 

Puli, or Magadhl, 299, 30X. 

PAmni, gramnuur of, 29$, 297, 298, 

300. 

— his language not Yedic Sanskrit, 

298. 

— his rules never infringed, 298, 

299, 

— his Sanskrit used generally, 300, 

301. 

PanjAbt, 301. 

Pantomimes, 358. 

Param&tmA, Highest Self, 576* 
Parganya, 167. 

Parrot never speaks Parrotese^ $ 51 . 
PAft 204. 

Pastor, le Pasteur, 317. 
Pasnbnndha sacrifice at the rains, 


525- 

Patagonians, 346. 
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pater, not a masculine, 408. 
Patteson, Bishop, 515. 

Peacock, Axgos changed into a, 409. 
Peguans, language of the, 337. 
Pehlevi, 302. 

— literature, 302, extinct 900 a.d., 

303 - 

Pen, use of, taught by the Lord, 56a. 
Perception, 162, 

Perceptions impossible without 
names, 359- 

Percepts, 115, 116, 121, 

— Helmholtz on, t2i. 

— always finite, I2i, 122, 

— the beginning of all knowledge, 

£27. 

first, then concepts, 129. 

Pei'nvig, perrug'tte, 272 note. 

Permic Glass, 334. 

Persian, modern, 303* 

Person, the, 576. 

Personal life, what it means, 391- 
Personification, 212, 2x3,392. 

— iafue key to, 391. 

Peru, its religion, 345. 

Peshito or Syriac translation of the 
Old and New Testaments, 307. 
Petitot, Pather, 210. 
Pfieiderer's'Wcrld-controlUng Pow- 
er, 57, 61. 

— criticism, 193. 

— quoted, 253 note. 

sound of wind heard in, 376. 
♦oTf, 4 j6. 

*a7(5vTe?, teeth, 437. 

Phenician, 307. 

Phesoioians, 533. 

— in Korinth, 457. 

Phenomenal, 72. 

— and non-phenomenal, 250. 
Philistines, 307. 

Philology, Etymolo^cal School, 

— .dialogical School, 419. 

— Dialectic School, 420, 

<— < Psychological School, 422. 

— Ethno^psychological School, 423. 

90. 

Philosophical instruments, 91. 

— mythology, 164. 


PhilosQphie, 91. 

Philosophy, a perpetual criticism, 
27. 

— of Eeligion, 198. 

4 >i$i 3 or 0£oi;, 64. 

Phoebos Apollon, 479. 

Phoenicia, the birthplace of reli- 
gion, 78. 

^ocjSorEsBhava, 465. 

Phonetic corruption, 419. 

law, never tamper with a, 428. 
Physical theology, 45. 

— meaning in the names of the 

gods, 130. 

— religion, 164, 574. 

— phenomena, moral influence of, 

169, 172. 

Pictographs of Indians, Mallery on, 
513 noU, 

Pietas, temple to, 176. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 539. 

Pita, 130. 

PithecanthropoB, 207, 244. 

Piyadasi, inscriptions of, 298. 

— language of, 298. 

Plato, 44, 45, 

on language, 237. 

Plato’s etymologies, 29. 

— OratyluB, meaning of certain let- 

ters, 375. 

irA^ or d^irAor;, pull away, 84. 
PtuBh, 27a note. 

Plutarch on religion, 88. 

— on Agnoia, 225. 

PluviuB, Jupiter, 167, 

Focooke, 318 nofe^ 

Polish, 293. 

— literature, 293, 

Political History, 259. 

Pblynesian religion, 89 note* 

— mythology, 132, 

— lMigtiageB,347, 348. 

Polynesians wink instead of speak- 

Pooh-pooh theory, 206, 207, 362^ 
373. 

Popol Vuh, the, 345. 

Porienta, 39. 

Portuguese, earliest writings in, 29X. 
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aitivist definitions of religion, 73. 
objections, 141. 
point of view, 143. 
tt, 278. 

on cheap scepticisin, 439. 
tteiy, wheel, at Hisaarlik, 202. 
well, J. W,, Mythology, 494 note, 

actical man, the, 2. 
religion, 46, 47. 
theology, 46, 47. 
aeneste, orade at, 474. 

&krit dialect?, 299, 300, 30X. 
classical, 301. 
amaganda, 234. 

athama, primus and finima. 
Gothic, 421. 

^tu§,khyaB, or phonetic treatises, 
297. 

atyag^atin^, the Self behind, 576. 
ayers, 184, at sunrise, sunset, and 
midday, 520. 
econoeived ideas, 86. 
eller, 474 note, 
on ceifus (mdha), 450. 
ichard, 268. 
his dassificatlon, 324. 

^esif 3 X. 

iester^wirthachafb, 18. 
iesthood, 183. 

•iest’s office vicarious, 183. 
imogenia, name for Fors, 473. 
•ootor, B. A., 138 note* 
ogress not excluded by revela- 
tion, 9- 

ometheue, Sk. pramantha, 390, 

453 - 

-oto-Aryan form of speech, 203, 
'otoplasm, 265. 

•oven^al, earliest works in, 291. 
-ussian, Old, 293. 

• literature, 293. 

sound of wind heard in, 376 
^yehologioal religion, 164, 576. 

• moral influence of, 176. 

• deities in Borne, 176. 

— in Greece, 177. 

• School of Mythology, 427, 303, 

57 <S'- 

- School of Philology, 422. 


Ptolemaic system, 254. 

Pudicitia, temple to, 176. 

Puer, Fuella, gender of, 408. 
Punjab, the, 137. 

Purgaas, the, 301, 541. 

Pythagoras and Plato on the imita- 
tion of God, 56 note. 

QDATBEPAGES on the religion 
of savages, 85. 

Quiche language, 345. 

QurS-n, 12, 

— language of the, 308. 

— or we lecture, 562, 

— authorised edition of, 562. 

— not collected during the pro- 

phet’s life, 562. 


E, Plato on the letter, 375. 

Bii, the Sun-god, 249, 459. 

— of Mangaia, 459. 

Badical ooncepts, 274 note, 

Badical stage, 319. 

Bae, Mr. J* ohn, 567. 

Baghuvamra, 235. 

Bain, prayers for, 168* 

— Athenian prayer for, 17X» 
Bainer, not yet rain, 405. 

Bains, it, 163. 

BajendriJal Mitra, 100 note. 
BdijmahalB, dialect of the, 336. 
Bftmd.yBma, 235, 541. 

Baymundus de Sabunde, 52. 
Beason, 162, 163. 

— worded tJiA imworded, 352. 
Zehellarej rehelUs, reheUio, 35. 
Bed, sensation of, 118. 

Bed Indians, and the Supreme 
Being, 133, 134. 

— > religion of the, 216, 344. 
Befoimers, the, 275. 

Beliffare, 35, 

Religatio, 35. 

Meli^ene, reUgioswe^ 35. 

Beligio^ religarBf relegere, 33, 34, 

35. 3?< 38. 

jurisjurandi, 37. 

— Bomana, 40, 
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Religio, historical definition of, 56* 

41, 43, 44- _ 

— dogmatic definitions of, 37) 43* 
later meanings of, 4t-43. 

Religion, stationary, 7. 

— changes in, 8. 

— retrogression in, 8. 

— essential elements of, 8. 

— a philosophy of, 20. 

— definition of, why wanted, 27. 

— differences in denning, 28. 

— what is meant hy, 27. 

— and superstition, 38. 

— in01dandN’ewTestament,4i,42. 

— random definitions of, 43. 

— and Theology, 44, 45, 46. 

— dogmatic, practical, and corn- 

parative, 46, 47, 60. 

— Schleiermaohers definition of, 47. 

— belief or body of doctrines, 49. 

^ object of, must be defined, 56, 

— Oaird’s definition of, 57, 60, 61. 

— Theoretical, 63, 

— as sentiment or knowledge, 64. 
^ views of Author of Natural Be- 

limon, 65 ; of Ooethe, 65 ; of 
Hill, 65; of Spinoza, 66, 67 ; of 
the Brahmans, 67 ; of Schleier- 
maoher, 67 ; of Hegel, 69 ; of 
Fichte, 69. 

— aesthetic andmoral feelingsin, 64. 

— as obedience, 66. 

— as dependence, 68, 

— as fifeedom, 69. 

— as knowledge. 69. 

— Positivist definitions of, 73. 

— selfishness, the source of, 74. 

— Grruppe’B definition, 76. 

— ^ anity a source of, 76. 

~ Gruppe's three causes of the 
spread of, ^6, 

— Phoenicia or India the birth- 

places of, 78, 

— the discovery of one man, and he 

a fool, 79. 

— Gruppe’s theory, 78, 79, 80. 

— universality of, 81- 

— definition of, by Strauss, Si note. 

— by H. Lang, 8x note. 

— by M. 188, 


Beligion, definition of, by D. Thomp- 
son, 81 note. 

— of savages, 85, 86, 189. 

— Cicero on, 88. 

— Plutarch on, 88. 

— names for, 90. 

— no word for, in Sanskrit, 92. 

— words for, in Chinese, 92, 

— words for, in Arabic, 93. 

— an experience, 114. 

— began with simple perceptions, 

not with abstract concepts, 
141, 142. 

— Physical, Anthropological, and 

Psychological, 104. 

— and science, 166. 

— natural phenomena explained by, 

167. 

— author’s definition of, 188, 193. 

— the surrender of the finite will 

to the infinite, 189. 

— a psychological necessity, 194. 

— experience, the origin of, 195. 

— traced back to one proximum 

genus, 196. 

— theorist’s view of the science of, 

212. 

— lives in hearts, not in books, 215. 

— origin of, 219. 

— is it possible ? 221. 

— traces of, everywhere, 221, 222. 

— simple beginnings of, 237. 

— necessity of an historiced study 

of, 274. 

— and mythology must be studied 

in the languages whence they 
sprang, 313, 313 note. 

— and language, 338. 

— Science of, founded on the Science 

of Language, 392, 

Meltgiion, French, 41. 

Tielt(/iones, 38. 

Beligions, natural and revealed, 51. 
five definitions include all, 89. 

— Semitic, 214. 

Aryan, 214. 

— of China, 215. 

— without boofa, 215. 

— value of the study of, 222, 223. 

— must change, 275, 
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teligiona, none produced in Europe, 

- Science of, ii, 25, 53, aia. 

- — chairs for the study of the, 

II, 12. 

a natural science, 12. 

Religiose Stimmung, 67. 

'eUgiosi, relMgere, 33, 34, 35. 
\eligio$iiat^ 49. 

'eligiomm, relmquerc, 36. 
\tU^%osu9f 41. 

.eligious thought, beginning of, 
130, 141. 

- meaning of, 168, 169. 

- knowledge, Hibbert Lectures on, 

194, 

- experience begins with the senses, 

195- 

- map shows violent convulsions, 

216. 

- problems in their simplest forms, 

936, 937 - 

>emembering former states of exist- 
ence, 113. 

Remorse, remors, remorsus, I So. 
^enan, 317 note* 

lenenet, the Egyptian goddess For- 
tuna, 474. 

.enouf, Le Page, 225 note^ 249 
note, 

“ on the word nutar, 394. 

.evealed religions, 51, 

;evelation does not exclude pro- 
gress, 9. 

- hpman element in, 9. 

* possiHHty of, 233. 

- what has been unfolded, 236. 
everence, as religion, 65, 
iville, M., 12, 256 noi$, 453 note, 
.evised Version, 42. 

hys Davids, 105 note, 
hys, Professor, 15 1 noU^ 225 note^ 
291, 484. 

jg-veda, H. M.*s edition of, 19, 20. 

- th^ lox, 131, 144. 

^ age of the, 184, 244, 

- not sacrifioial, 185. 

liihi, the, a seer, not a maker, 229. 
ishis of the Veda, 217. 
ivera, 152. 


"Road, what we ride on, 368. 
Eromanes, his work on Mutual Evo- 
lution in Man, 274 note, 
Eomanic language in England, 291. 
Borne, literary language of, 291. 
Boots, 204, 205, 207, 319, 365, 385. 

— are conceptual, ao8. 

— are ultimate facts, 2 10. 

— number of Sanskrit, 274 note, 

— number admitted by Sanskrit 

grammarians, 365. 

— about 800, 365. 

— in English, number of, 365. 

— words derived from conceptual, 

367- 

— of language express the common 

acts of man, 373. 

— express our acts, 386, 

— geographical distribution of, 450, 
Boscher, Dr., on Apollon and Mars, 

Boscoe, Sir H., 139. 

Bosen, 18. 

Boskoff, 255, 26J7 note, 

— on the religion of savages, 85, 

189. 

— answer to Sir J. Lubbock, 216 
Both, Professor, 23. 

— derivation of Vesta, 450, 

Round f to, 413 note. 

Bousseau on language, 237 note. 
Rubj to, 366. 

B^okert, 17. 

his Ltovidian lectures, 325 note, 
Budra, 488, 489. 

— other names for, 490. 

— /Siva a development of, 491, 
JRumor, 41^ note, 

^Una, Groihic, 413, 413 note, 
Bussian, 293. 


sound of wind heard in, 376. 
Sabaean civilisation, 309. 

/Sacra, 38, 39. 

Sacred Books of the East, 18, 23^ 
24, 217, 311. 

Sacred books, 295, 296, 301, 

— religions with or without, 214. 
lessons to be learnt from, 218. 
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Sacred bookSj as materials for the 
study of Natural Eelig^on, 281. 

— represent the oldest language, 

295- 

— what is a* 538. 

— five birthplaces of the, 539. 

— never written by the founders 

of religion, 557. 

— become a fetish, 564. 

Sacrifices, 169, 182, 184, 186. 

— in the Veda, 134, 184, 185, 186, 

525. 

— arose &om carousals, 186. 

Saga, daughter of Odin, 489. 

Sagas of Iceland, 287. 

St. Augustin, 34. 

St. Petersburg, Imperial Academy 
of, 19. 

Samaritans, 306. 

SamSsa {pwLCH^vif) identified with 
''O/ijypos, 463. 

S&.maryeda, 185. 
Samayd^oj^a-sfitras, 536. 

Samoans and Sarawakians believe 
that men can become trees, 441. 
Samoyede woman’s prayer, 568. 
Samoyedes and Ostjakes, worship 
among, 400. 

Samoyedic, 326, 328. 

N&Hcfilya, ^ nofs, xoo, 101 noU, 
S&fikhya-sfitras, 229. 

Sanskrit, no word for religion in, 92. 

— accent in Vedic, 285. 

of the Vedic Hymns, 284, 296, 
298, 299. 

— of the Brahmanas, 296. 

— of the Sfitraa, 296, 297. 

— classical, 296, 301. 

— of Pawini, 297, ap9. 

— stationary ever smee, 298, 
Brahmanie, 299. 

— Buddhist, 299. 

— mixed, 299. 

— plays, 300. 

— literaiure, 300. 

— renaissance of, 300. 

Santa Theresa, 233, 

Santhals, dialect of the, 336. 

SAK in Pinno-TTgric, 378. 

^arad and Ceres, 449. 


Saramd and Helena, 464. 
Sarameya, 453. 

— son of Sarama, 482. 

Sarawyu, 433. 

Sar-it, river, 281. 

/Sarvar!, the night, 453. 

Sassanian dynasty, 302 
Sat, the, the real, 249. 

Sausaure, de, Le latin est fort ohiche 

de ses as, 476 note. 

Savage races, do not carry us farther 
back than civilised nation?,! 33. 

— the, 200. 

Savages, 133, 212. 

— without words for finite and in- 

finite, T25. 

— nineteenth century, as antedilu- 

vians, 134. 

— two sorts of, 200. 

— and barbarians unknown to the 

student of religion, 349. 
Savigny, s68. 

Saxon, 203, 286. 

S§.ya7ia’s commentary, 20. 

Sayce, Prof, 167 note, 225 note, 

— his translation of the poem of 

Istar and Tammuz, 520. 
Scandinavian, 286, 287. 

— gods, 454 note. 

Sohelling, 17, 220, 264. 

Sohenkel, 63. 

Scherer, W., on J. G-rimm, 486 note, 
Schiller’s meaning of religion, 40. 
Schleiermacher, 67, 69, 70, 103, 141. 
Schleiermacher's definition of reli- 
gion, 47. 

explanation of religious senti- 
ment, 48. 

— Infinite, 57. 

Sohliemann at Hissarlik, 2ox. 
Schopenhauer, 18, 119. 

Schrader, 453 note 
Schroeder, Dr. L. von, 457 note. 
Science derived fi^om religion, 167. 
Science of Language, 13, 2X, 25, 70,, 
282. 

— the foundation of the Sciences of 

Mythology and Beligion, 392. 
Science of M^hology, 22, 23. 

I Science of Keligion, 13, 25, 46, 53, 
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sience of Beligioxi» chairs for the 
study of the, xi, 12. 

- a natural science, 12, 13. 

- theorist’s view, 212. 
nence of Thought, 25, 70. 

Gotland, philosophy of religion in^ 

198. 

;ots Magazine, objections in, 196 
note. 

sythian family, 325. 

(fiffs, 42 note. 
eeing, what it is, 117. 
eelencult, 158, 

election requires one who selects, 
227. 

elf, the, 160, 164, 576. 
elfishness, the source of religion, 
74. 

emi-tangible objects, 150. 
emitlc family, 304, 311, 380. 

- three branches of the, 304. 
Northern and Southern, 304. 

- phonetic character, 310. 

* Nbldeke’s account of, 310 note. 

- less liable to mythology than the 

Aryan, 31:4. 
religions, 214. 

- languages, 313, ^2$. 

- language of Carthage, 340, 
names for God, 396. 

- Bel or Baal, 455. 
loneoa, 56. 

-- on rivers, 154. 
lensation, xds. 

andpeirasptlcminexpUcable^ xi6, 
4x7. 

iensatioxui, 1 15^1 20. 

- Kant on, 118. 

lense. Imagination, Intellect, Lan- 
guage, 162- 

lensea, the beginning of religious 
experience, 195. 
lensuous perception, 230. 
lensue numinUf 72. . 
ientenoe, every word originally a, 
28X. 

Sentiment of the Infinite, 68. 
lerpent, 367. 

Servian, 293. 

Settle and saddle, 368. 


Seven Bivers, 137. 

Sexual selection, 267. 

Shfihn&meh, the, of Pirdusi, $03. 
Shakespeare, number of words used 

Shamanism, 349. 

Shame, 179. 

— effect of, on coloured races, 179 

note. 

Shi-king, 546. 

Shintoism, 339. 

Shfi, the four, 547. 

Shfi-king, the, 546. 

Siamese, 337. 

Sibyl, interpreters of the, 39. 
Sibyllae, 38 note. 

Siddhanta, 342. 

Silurians, 275. 

Simon, M., on the Chinese social 
system, 173. 

Sindld, 501. 

Sister dialects of old classical lan- 
guages, 298. 

Sitd, the furrow, 451. 

^S'iva, a development of Eudra, 491. 
Slaves, 293. 

Slavonic or Windic, 292. 

— South-East, 293. 

— South-West, 293. 

Slovenian, 293. 

Small, the infinitely, 1 39. 

Smriti, 96. 

Snow, Captain, on the Tierra del 
Puegians, 83* 

Socrates, 221. 

— and the datfUvicv, 170. 

— on the meaning of certain letters,. 

Soil, tillers of the, 200. 

Solar bird, the, 145, X48* 

— myth, 487. 

Solarism, 349. 

Sollennie, 323. 

Soma, 133> X3^* 

— the Yedic and the Old Norse 

S6n, 463. 

Somali dialect, 340. 

Somebody curing and sending dis- 
eases, Aryan concept of, 489. 
Son, from root su, 367. 
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Soul, what is it ? t6i. 

Sounds, involuntaxy and voluntary^ 

361. 

South-East Slavonic, 293. 

Southern zone of African languages, 
^ 343 - 

Space, the infinite in, 123. 

Spanish, earliest writings in, 291. 
Sparrmann, 86. 

Spata and Mykenai, pottery, 202, 
Spencer, Herbert, on Helios, 487. 
Spinoza, 40, 66, i6x, 

— Lord Gifford's study of, 3, 4. 

— called an atheist, 2 28 
Spirit, spiritus, 162. 

— or shade, 403. 

Spirits of heaven, 300, 397. 

— of earth, 600, 397. 

6^raddha, faith, 101. 

— its derivation, 102. 

— and credo, 102. 

^auta-sfitras, 536. 

Sr/shri or emanation, 247. 
iS'ruti, 96, 236. 

STA, to stand, 377. 

Stages of development, 200. 

Stahl’s theory of an Anima Hundi, 

393- 

Stallhaum, 16. 

Stanley, Dean, 270, 

— on vestments, 270-272. 

Statins quoted, 176 noie. 

Steps of perfection, 100, 

Stoddart, 318 note, 

Stokes, V^itley, on Yes in Irish, 
362 note. 

Stole, the, 272, 

Stone, bronze and iron ages, 201. 
Storm and gods, same word used 
for, 453 note. 

Storm-god Bamnibn, 433 note, 
Strauss, definition of religion, 81 
note. 

Street, 84. 

SiHJhe, to, 366. 

Subjective acts predicated of other 
agents, 387. 

— predicated of objects, 388. 
Sub-Semitic languages, 340. 

Sufis, poetry of the, 49. 


Sukhavatl, 124. 

Sumerian inscriptions, 325. 
Sumero-Accadian, 304, 325 noie, 
Summa theologiae, 46. 

Summanue, 415. 

Sun, the, as a fighter, 187. 

— from root su, 367. 

— vital importance of the, 524. 
Sun dance of the Blackfoots, 349. 
ffvvei^rjtrt^t 177. 

(rvveiii 6 T€s, 178. 

Sunrise, a new life, 433, 
Suomalainen or Bins, 334. 
Superhuman beings, 130, 131. 

belief in, 128. 

connected with material ob- 
jects, 128. 

Supernatural, the, 1x5, 222. 

— powers, 197, 

— nothing so natural as the, 571* 
Supej'stitton, 42, 225. 

— and religion, 38. 

Supreme Being, X26, 131, 

SurpUce, the, 270. 

Survival of the Fittest, 226. 

Stlrya, sun, 128. 

Sfitra, or third period of Sanskrit, 
297. 

Sfitras, 296, 297, 301, 536, 541. 

— three classes of, 536, 
iSvetlsvatara Hpanishad, 98, 99, 

note, 

Swanwick, Hiss, 466 note, 

Swedish, 287. 

534. 

Synergastic theory, 374. 
Synonymes, real, 3x7. 

Syriac, 305, 306, 307, 

— and Chaldee, 305, 306. 


TA HSIO, the, 547. 

Taic languages, 337. 

Talmud, 306. 

— the origin of many New Testa- 
ment parables, 553. 

Tamulic languages, 336. 

TAN, 204. 

Tangible, Semi-tangible, Intangible 
Objects, 150, 
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to, meaning of, 547. 
loism, 93, 

io-teh-king, flie, 547, 556. 
vr, dhar, and dar, Sanskrit roots, 
388 . 

iirgums, tke, 306. 

itar or Mongolic races, 329. 

itaric, 330. 

3chmer, 169 note 

sichmtiller, Eeligionsphilosophie, 
54 note, 65 note, 73 note, 
slang, 231 nok 

sleological interpretations, 142. 

• arguments, 198, 240, 251. 

3lugu, vocalic harmony in, 326. 
smples to psychological deities, 

176. 

sn Commandments of the Old Tes- 
tament, 521. 
srminational Stage, 319. 
srrien Poncel, 318 note, 
sssera hospitalis, 534. 
mtonic stem, 203. 
class, 285 . 

- features in common with Latin, 

lamudio inscriptions, 308. 
lar, dar, and tar, Gothic roots, 
2S8. 

lebes, capital of Kadmos, 457. 
leia, 446. 

'for yivos and dtoy ytyof, 446. 
tTos, 446* 

derived from 0ieep, 446 note, 
iemis,wife ofjZeus, 521. 

'/ifdTSf, 173. 
leogonic elements, 148. 
leogony, 218. 

• of the Aryan race, the Big-veda 

as the, 184, 
iot, the gods, 29. 

Homer and Hesiod called, 

leologia, 45. 

Naturalis sive Liber Creatu- 
rarom, 52 note, 

\eologos, 45, 46. 

leology should be progressive, ii. 

• and religion, 44. 

• three kinds of, 45. 


Theology of Thamyris, 45. 

— meaning of, 46. 

— comparative, 47, 52, 53. 

— dogmatic and practical, 46, 47. 

— natural, 52. 

Theoretical religion, 63. 

Theoretical School, soo, 203, 205, 

207, 211, 214, 216, 219, 220 
Theory, History lersust 196. 
Thi^ing of a dog, 353. 

— in German or English, 354, 
Ootvrj, same as Sanskrit dhena, 

Thompson, B., definition of religion, 
81 note, 

— on the infinite, 140 note. 

Thorr, Icelandic god, 288. 

Thought and Language, absolute 

identity of, 24. 

— its beginning, ii 5 . 

— Science of, 25, 70. 

Thought is language minue sound, 
^ 3 S<S- 

Thonghts must be shown by outward 
signs, 357. 

Thracian^ or Aryan, 325. 

Oprjfffeela, 4X. 

Thrill of joy, 368. 

Thunor, thunder, 288. 

Thursday, dies Jovis, 288, 

Tibetan language, 337. 

Tiele, Prof., on tlie connection 
of religion and language, 313 
note. 

— - on the myth of Istar, 528 note. 
Tieira del Fuego, Darwin on, 82, 

83- 

— Captain Cook on the language, 

82. 

— Captain Snow on, 83. 

Giacomo Bovh on the language, 

83, 84. 

— the people of, 346. 

Tigrd dialect, 310. 

Time, the in^te in, X24. 

Timur, 331. 

Tinnd, or Athapascan language, 
209. 

— its radicals, 209. 

Tolteks, in Mexico, 344, 
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Tomas, Jupiter, 167, 

ToTirarei 288. 

Tools used by primitive man, 200. 
Totemism, 87, 159, i6o, 349. 

— a civil institution, 522. 

Tractatus tbeologico^politicua of 

Spinoza, 40. 

Transformationists, 143. 

Transitions from one stage of lan- 
guage to another, 320. 

Trees, 150. 

Tremor becoming a sensation of 
light, 1 17. 

Tripi^aka, the, 215, 542. 

— reduced to writing about 88 B.a, 

the canon closed 377 B.o., £42 
note. 

— not^Buddha'fl work, 559. 
Tri-sandhya, three daily prayers, 

Tritogeneia for Athene, 469. 

Triton, lake where Athene was born, 

Tritonia, 443. 

Troy destroyed by Herakles, 493. 
Tse (tseu), meanix^ of, 322 note, 
Teeu, father, 322 note. 

Tsuni-Goam, 86 note. 

Tud, to strike, 377. 

Tuesday, Ttwes-d^, 289, 

Tulu direct, 327, 327 note, 
Tungusic, 328, 329. 

Turanian languages, 324. 

— North, 324, 

— South, 324- 

— of Babylon and Nineveb, 325. 

— Allophylian, in place of, 325. 
Turkish vowels, 326. 

— grammar, 332. 

Turkic Claes, 328, 332. 

Ttts in acutus, cornutus, etc., 204, 
205. 

Tuscan or Boman used by the 
Amorosos in Italian comedies, 

301- 

Tvashflt dyavaprithivyo^, carpen- 
ter of heaven and eaiih, 140. 
Tvash/ar, 245. 

Tioenty, how formed, 42 1. 

Two arms, two legs, 379. 


Tylor on the religion of savages, 85, 

86i 

and Tuesday, 288. 

— Tysdagr, 289. 

Z 7 , a derivative, 204. 

ITdd^laka, 235. 

XTgric languages, 320, 326, 333. 

— Dr. Hunfalvy on, 320 note, 

— Finno-, 333. 

Dgro-Tataric languages, 324. 
Dlfilas, Bible of, 286. 

Umbrian, 29 x. 

Unity of Nature, 126, 

Unknowable, how can we know the, 
224. 

Unknown, perception of the, 218* 

— God, 225, 225 note. 
Unkulimkulu, 157, 173. 
Upaniahads, 18, 48, 97, 98, 99, ill, 

163* Hh 576. 

— M, M/s first translation of the, 

17, 18. 

— > later translation, z8 note, 

— idea of devotion in, 99. 

— no Christian influences in, 99. 

— idea of work in the, iii. 

— religion of the, 275. 

Ural-iitaio languages, 324, 
Uraon^Kols, diide^t of the, 336. 
Uriya, 301- 

Urschleim, 265, 

Urvara, the field, 451. 

Ushas, the Dawn, 430, 434^ 

— mother of the cows, 431. 

— mistress of the stable, 43 r. 

— has no feet, 432, 

— the never-dying, 43a. 
the immortal, 432. 

yA, to blow, 375, 376. 

Vadht Sk, to strike, 289. 

Yadh-ar, thunderbolt, 289. 

Yan der Kamp, on Kafir beliefi 86, 
Yanity, a source of religion, 70: 
Yarro, 30 note, 34, 45. 

Yarum and Indra^ hymns tet, 228* 
229. 

Yavu 72 a and Ormaad, 495, 497,^ 
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aruna and Ormazd, allows his phy* 
sical oTigin, 498. 
asish^Aa, 137. 
asn, brillianii, 130. 
asubandhn, coimcil under, 543 note, 
ayu, wind, 128. 

eda, 12, 18, 19, 96, 284, 296, 540. 

- detritus on which it rests, 132. 

- sacrifice in the, 134. 

- deities of the, 134, 135. 

- germs of the infinite in the, 137^ 

- end and endless in the, 146. 

- sacrifices in, 184, 

- compared to an oak, 185. 
-appealed to as a proof that 

sacrifices come first in religion, 
186. 

- doubts as to the existence of the 

gods in the, 227. 

- inspired, 233. 

- of human origin, 235. 

- preservation of, 296. 

- language of the, 296. 

- always the sacred language, 296. 

- words and grammar of, unknown 

in later Sanskrit, 296. 

- not written originally, 558, 
edas, 215. 

edftnta philosophy, 48, 165, 164- 
edio prayers, 172. 

- Aryas, 217. 

- poets our ancestors, 240. 

- reli^on, 275. 

- hymns, 20§, 206, 

- — ^ in the north'-west 

of India, 296. 

^ all in metre, 29$. 

each word, letter, and accent 

settled, 297. 

- Sanskrit, three stages of, 297, 


301. 

a priestly literature, 297, 

has passed through gramma- 
tical discipline, 297. 

preserved by oral tradition 

only, 297. 

- poems, God-given, 558. 
endid&d, 544. 

- s^dah, 544. 
emroTf 42. 


Yenetiau used by Pantaleone in 
Italian comedies, 301. 

Venus, 1 71. 

Vessel drifting from America to 
England, 346, 

Vesta, derived by Ourtius from vas, 
to shine, 450. 

by B-oth from vas, to dwell, 

450 - 

Vestments, Stanley on, 270-372. 
Vibration is sensation, 1 20. 
Vigfusson on fors and her a at, 476 u. 
Vigintt, 421- 
Vinaya-pifeka, 300 note, 

Virchow, and the Tierra del Pue- 
gians, 83. 

— on perceptions, 121. 

— on the descent of man, 267. 

— on perceptions and names, 559. 
Vispered, the, 544. 

Visrishti, creation, 247. 
Vfrvakarman, 246. 

Vocalic harmony, law of, 326. 
Volkerpsychologie, 428, 503. 

Votan, the serpent deify of Central 
America, 457. 

— likeness to Ofimn, 457, 458. 
Vowels and consonants, significant, 

209, 210. 

— in Turkish are sharp and fiat, 326. 
Vulgate, the, 41, 42. 

Vydkarana, its meaning, 204, 

WA 1 T 2 :, Anthiopologie der Katur- 
vblker, 510. 

Wannemuine, fabulous hero of the 
Estonians, 545. 

— grey-bearded at his birth, 546. 
Water, the beginning of the world, 

HSt * 47 - , 

* Waters contained a germ, 247, 
Wayfarer, 1S2 note, 

Weder, storm, 289. 

Weiss and wiasen, 285. 

Weisse, 0 . H., 16, 114, 

Welcker, 466 note, 

Welsh, 290. 

Wends and Sorbs, dialects of the, 
293. 

West, the, 123, 124. 
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Westermann, i6. 

Western Hindi, 501, 

West-Nordish, Icelandic, and Nor- 
wegian, 287. 

West^Slaronic, 293. 

West-Teutonio, 290. 

Whatever is, is right, 113. 

Whence and whither, asked only by 
man, 243, 245. 

^ why asked ? 244. 

Whistling language in Gomera, 358. 
WhiU^ 371. 

TP¥<7, 272 OTOifi. 

Will of God, 6l, 6*. 

— or resistance is existence, 119. 
Wilson, Professor, 19. 

Wind as an active agent, 390, 

Windio or Slavonic, 292, 
Windischmann, Mithra, 499 1^oie. 
Winds worshipped in Babylon, 459. 
Winidae, 293. 

Wit, to, and I wot, 285. 

Wodan and Wednesday, 289. 

or Odin, 289. 

Wddnes-dseg, 289. 

» Wood^ nxateries, 240, 

Worded and nnworded reason, 352. 
Words, public opinion settles the 
meaning of, 27, 

^ original deed?, oSx. 

— remaining only as symbols, 356. 

— we think in, 356. 

^ never stand for a single percept, 

$81, 

World-controlling Power of Pflei- 
derer, 57, 61, 

Wordbip, Gruppe’s view ofyq87A>i 

Writing, invention of, 50. / 

^ induenoe of, qn r^i^ony^ 5^, 

^ idea of, familiar in Olt Westa- 
^ ment, 56 op 

"^Wundt^s definition of religiol* 74.. 

;*Wo«toi,4«»,489. V' 

“ 


YAGJS-AVALKYA, rix. 

Ya^ur-veda, 185. 

Yamaka, or Life after Death, io8, 
Yasna, the, 544. 

1th sh: 


* Ydlow with shame/ i^. 
Yes, only used by the Pc 


'olynesians 


to strangers, 357. 

— in Old Irish, $62 note, 

Yt-king, 546. 

Yoga-philosophy, 231 note, 

— Sfitras, 230 note, 231 note. 
Yogendra Chandra Ghosh, 100 note, 
Yogins, the, 230, 231, 

Yo-heo, 206, 207, 362, 37$, 

— BubtHviBion of the Pooh-pooh 

theory, 362. 

Yo-heoic theory, 211. 


Z, sound of wind heard in, 376, 
Zabad, trilingual inscription of, 
ZoS, 

Zend, 302. s 

-—the ancient dialect of Media| 
302. ^ ■ “ 

Zend«avesta, 544. 

ZephyroB, 109. 

— and Vedic G&husha, ^SfVl 

Zeus, 410, j vyr 

^and Hera^ mere ua|n|||J|$ 

$84. ’ ? 

— * whoever he is,* $84. \ 

— bom when D^us wsfs first aa 

dressed as a masculine,* 

Zcvs for Aj/evs, 289. 
mZqps Xenios, 532. 

that which manifests life, 

to a higher poririon, $98. 
55 < 5 - 
, 49 ^* 
o^; 558- 

lisitt, 3 ^* “ 

hooks ofy 314. 






